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The Following is the text of the address given by Professor Taylor at the Annual General Meeting and Conference 
of the National Foundation for Educational Research, 2nd December 1971, at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W.1. 


I WANT to argue that if research is to be effective in 
advancing our knowledge and understanding of 
the educational process, and in helping policy 
makers, administrators, teachers—and pupils—to 
achieve their objectives, three inter-related 
conditions must be met—adequate resources, 
appropriate structures, and a sympathetic politi- 
cal, social and educational climate. I want to 
suggest that despite major advances in the past 
decade, our present arrangements leave much to 
be desired in respect of important elements of 
these three conditions. We are at present digesting 
the effect of what was, given the small base from 
which we began, a massive increase in resources 
for educational research and development in the 
sixties. I want to propose that we give careful 
attention now to the resources, the structures 
and the climates that may enable the impetus of 
the recent past to bear fruit in the seventies and 
eighties. 

Resources are inevitably, but not exclusively, a 
problem of money. The active research worker 
always necds money. Sometimes he is led to 
claim that his activities will help to save it. Take 
the following quotation as an example: 


*In the present ferment of opinion as to national 
education, the work of a well equipped educa- 
tional intelligence office might do much to pro- 
vide unity of educational effort, understanding of 
the needs of different types of schools and a 
clearness of educational aims. In the past, much 
Public money has been wasted through failure to 
make a careful study of educational methods and 
Problems before embarking on schemes entailing 
arge expenditure. It is probable that great 
Savings would be effected by the supply of timely 


information on many educational subjects for the 
consideration of those locally interested in the 
supply and management of schools. The aim of 
the writers of such reports should be to give 
practical help to educational workers, without 
being narrowly statistical or doctrinaire. . . . It 
should be their aim to disentangle what is valuable 
from what is obsolete or antiquated in our 
English educational traditions, and to preserve 
all that is good in our present educational 
arrangements... .’ 


Here are many of the elements of the contem- 
porary researchers’ claim—a stress upon the 
importance of information, a hope that research 
might help to avoid waste of money, the impor- 
tance of being of practical help to the educationist 
the dangers of the ‘narrowly statistical’ and the 
doctrinaire, the emphasis on innovation within a 
stable institutional structure. Yet this is not a 
contemporary statement. It was made in the 
year 1903, nearly seventy years ago, in a depart- 
mental minute from Michael Sadler, Director of 
the Office of Special Inquiries and Reports, to the 
President of the Board of Education (Board of 
Education, 1903). The way in which we distri- 
bute money symbolizes the importance that, as 
individuals and as a society, we attach | to 
different kinds of activities. In authorizing the 
establishment of the Office of Special Inquiriesand 
Reports in 1894, the Treasury permitted an 
annual expenditure not exceeding £2,400. Sadler 
in an exchange of minutes with Morant, prior to 
his resignation of the directorship, claimed that 
the expenditure of his branch had never run 
above £1,700. Not so, replied Morant. There was 
a hidden element. 


'. «there is an item of cost as to which you 
appear to have been wholly misinformed. The 
volumes of special reports which you describe as 
“practically self supporting” are really published 
at a considerable loss. The expenditure on these 
volumes has in seven years amounted to nearly 
£3,700; the amounts realized are barely £1,400. 
You must, therefore, add to the cost of your 
office the sum of £2,300 distributed over the 
period of the publication of these reports.’ 


But there was more to it than money. Sadler 
Protested the need for independence: 


‘In order that the scientific work of educational 
inquiry may be searching and fruitful, it must be 
intellectually independent. Those engaged in it 
must be free to state what they believe to be 
true, apart from preconsiderations as to what may 


at the time be thought administratively con- 
venient...’ 


But in 1903 such a claim for independence, 
which today is such an important clement in the 
work of bodies such as the National Foundation 
for Educational Research and the Schools 


Council, could not be conceded. Morant made 
the position abundantly clear, 


lly sensible of the value not 
but of the inquiries made, 
plied, and the library work 
our staff; but it cannot be too 


under the direction of the Board’, 


We have also come a long way in the = 
seventy years in the amount of money sped ^ 
educational rescarch. The Trcasury's 22,40 P 
1894, even at today's prices, would bene 
support one of the many hundreds of rescarc al 
development projects that are at present А va 
undertaken; the best estimates currently aval a 
—shortly, I believe, to be improved upon by ни 
results of an NFER survcy initiated by нет 
Dr Stephen Wiseman—are that we spend на 
3} million pounds annually оп all the activ ~ 
that come under the heading of poa ket 
development in education. By transat d 
standards, actual or projected, the sums ins я 
are small. Taking public and private = © 
together, the financial resources wc — ouf] 
К and D amount to some 0-16 per cent О 
educational budget. -: 

But comparisons between countrics oni 
haps less useful than comparisons over - arison 
current expenditure is very large in pur a 
with what it was ten years ago, and it vot have 
strains—on the creditability of teacher’ iar with 
had little opportunity to become iar sma 


entes 88 


per] 


ment materials, and on those who adm 
distribute the research funds. | money 
Over the last ten years most of the new смејоћ, 
provided for educational research and imit? 
ment has gone into specific inquiries E ar 
duration, usually lasting. threc te fiv “ 
sometimes less, employing a director Р 
couple of research assistants, and совр i nd* 
say, between twenty and fifty thousan Pil jin 
But too little money has been devoted which OW 
up the other kinds of resource on “spool А 
Success of such projects depends—® ег. T 
research facilities and trained запрет, issu? 
Council for Scientific Policy has pu и. 
а report of a working group under the a рог" m 
Ship of Sir Harry Massie on the $ uncil в 
Scientific research in universities (СО пеп” 
Scientific Policy, 1971). The doc 


particularly concerned with the dual support 
System, whereby university research is funded 
partly through UGC allocations and partly by 
means of research council grants for specific 
projects. The working party argues, I think 
correctly, that the ability of universities and 
rescarch organizations to sustain a high level of 
project based rescarch activity is dependent upon 
the existence of an adequate ‘research floor’. This 
basic floor of support includes the provision of 
adequate supporting staff, such as technicians 
and secretaries, library and computing facilities, a 
proportion of regular staff time that can Бе 
devoted to research, and sufficiently freely 
disposable funds to ensure that relatively inex- 
pensive rescarch can be initiated by academic 
staff and carried to a stage at which, if approp- 
riate, Research Council support can be sought’. 
Such provision is reflected in published returns of 
departmental expenditure. The working party 
has calculated that, including salaries other than 
those of the teaching and research staff themselves, 
the average departmental expenditure per full- 
time member of staff in science faculties is £1,574, 
in medicine, dentistry and health £1,618 and in 
engineering and technology £1,845. I have made 
similar calculations for education, where the 
figure is £389—or about a quarter of that for 
medical, scientific and technological subjects. 
What this suggests is that the research floor for 
education is not adequate to support the large 
number of individual projects that have in recent 
years been placed upon it. It is significant that 
the small number of universities that received 
specially earmarked UGC grants in the sixties 
to stimulate educational research activity are 
among those that today undertake more than 
their share of contract research work, train 
larger numbers of research workers, and produce 
some of the more noteworthy research reports and 
findings. 

If the funds currently devoted to the support of 
research projects are to be well spent, and a 
climate created in which requests for additional 
Project money receive sympathetic attention, 
then the research floor needs strengthening. It is 
not only the overall magnitude of the sums 
available in support of educational research that 
Matter, but the way in which they are distributed 

etween different functions. Too high a propor- 


tion of free funds at the disposal of the academics 
and professionals may generate complacency and 
too many way-out studies; too high a proportion 
spent on specific short-term projects inhibits 
long-range planning and encourages the erection 
of rickety multi-project structures, inadequately 
supervised by absentee landlords. А proper 
balance needs to be kept between the two kinds of 
support if research workers are to be productive 
and research reports fruitful. The current 
imbalance means that we are getting less than 
full value from the money that we are spending. 
Research manpower is another aspect of 
resources for research that necds attention. The 
late Dr Stephen Wiseman repeatedly drew 
attention to the shortage of properly trained and 
qualified research workers in education. At the 
end of 1970 the Social Science Research Council 
conducted a survey of enrolments of students for 
postgraduate courses in the social sciences in 
1968 and 1970. Education recorded a 58 per cent 
increase in enrolments in the two years, exceeded 
among the twelve areas into which the SSRC 
divides its work only by management. But if the 
education figures are broken down according to 
the type of study programme followed, a different 
picture emerges. The proportion of full-time 
students working for higher degrees by means of 
taught course increased from 146 to 265, a 
growth of 82 per cent. But the proportion of full- 
time research students in education rose only from 
105 to 131, an increase of only 25 per cent. Given 
that only just over a fifth of all these full-time 
students were supported by means of SSRC 
postgraduate studentships, it seems likely that the 
vast majority are experienced full-time teachers 
on secondment. There is a widespread opinion 
that the successful educational researcher needs 
substantial teaching experience if he is to under- 
stand the kinds of things that he will see going on 
in schools and be acceptable to the teachers and 
heads on whose co-operation the success of this 
research depends. The pattern of postgraduate 
qualifications in education that has developed 
during the past twenty-five years is, with notable 
exceptions, closely geared to the needs of the 
mature candidate with teaching experience. 
Unfortunately, such evidence as is available on 
this issue suggests that productivity in research is 
negatively correlated both with length of teaching 


experience and with general qualifications in the 
field of education. The research in this field is 
almost wholly American and the productivity 
criteria employed are somewhat crude, but there 
is virtual unanimity that 


*. . . potential researchers need to be identified, 
selected and encouraged while they are young; 
that persons engaged in educational research 
should have a strong background in the liberal 
arts, rather than extensive courses in education; 
and that their grounding in the behavioural 
sciences should be strengthened as they study the 


CTii and science of education’. (Buswell, 


Many first class research workers have come, 
and will continue to come, from the ranks of 
experienced teachers, and some classroom ex- 
perience must remain a desideratum. But it is vitally 
important, if the quality of educational research 
18 to be enhanced, that а larger proportion of 
Young graduates, with sound knowledge and 
understanding of one ог more of the social 
sciences, together with appropriate research 
skills, should be recruited to educational research. 
Proportion of such work is now 
105, it is easier to provide an 
qualifications 


Inso far asa larger 
undertaken in tea: 


gatherings that discuss educational issues, and 
by means of the educational press. To a greater 
extent than in basic scientific and ш ШЕН 
studies, the kinds of social and educationa 
research that at a given time society chooses d 
support tend to reflect its current problems ми 
preoccupations, the things that matter to ee 
groups within it, the facts that are necded e 
shape or, sometimes to legitimate, decisions Е 
policies and programmes. There would be поћи 
worse than integrating the efforts of the funding 
bodies in such a way that a refusal of га 
from one meant a refusal from all. There ате А 
fields of academic activity in which a measure 
pluralism is more important. Nonctheless, M 
would like to look forward to the time when puer 
exists more effective machinery than at prese | 
for discussing and reconciling priorities, neg | 
and resources. Мопе such exists at present. а for 

Second, appropriate structures are neede arch 
funding and monitoring educational poe a 
and development. The past decade has порог 
rapid increase in the amount of research SUP 2 
provided by the Department of Education оса] 
Science. It has seen the creation of tht «ence 
Science Rescarch Council, and the emere" y 
of the Schools Council. But development "arg 
rather than basic research, accounts for а EL 
part of the increased level of activity. Dife а 
itis, such development work often seems to P 
clearer pay-off than basic research. ment 

The relationship of research and develop wh? 
in education is complex. There are o d 
see development as parasitic upon more © with 
mental kinds of understanding, and obser tess 
anxiety that both here and in the United ee, 
large volume of development activity is СШ? соју 
dependent upon a rather limited an din? 
slowly growing body of host ideas and aeo Di 
Others sec no sharp distinction between R 5 h can 
applied, policy oriented and action тевак p asit 
Sometimes contribute directly to ОЧ! Jogi”! 
knowledge about the social and psycho Lu 
worlds of teaching and learning. мине dis 
Conceptual, conventional and manage" an 
tinctions between different kinds of r ap ол 
development activity, it seems clear v d 
kind of balance has to be kept if the wor g an 
to provide both real increments to knowle ea 
is to influence educational policies and P 


The attractive practicality of development work, 
in comparison with the doubtful promise of more 
theoretical studies, is dangerous if it results in the 
neglect of the theoretical foundations on which all 
educational efforts must rest. 

Third, there need to exist appropriate struc- 
tures within which the actual research work can 
be carried on, and within which suitable employ- 
ment and career possibilities for research workers 
exist. I have already tried to say something about 
the problem of independence, and the importance 
of an adequate research floor within such organ- 
izations on the basis of which short and medium 
term contract and commissioned work can 
profitably be undertaken. There are numerous 
questions to be answered about the optimal 
internal structure of research organizations, the 
possibilities of designating ‘centres of excellence’ 
that will concentrate upon particular areas and 
types of research, and the necessity of ensuring 
that those concerned with educational research 
have opportunities for establishing and main- 
taining contact with teachers, students and 
researchers in other related social science fields. 

Fourth, we need means whereby information 
about on-going research, and the findings of 
completed research, may be made available to 
other workers, and to policy makers, administra- 
tors and teachers for whom it is intended. Once 
again, despite, or perhaps as a result of, the very 
rapid growth of research activity in the sixties, the 
scale of our project activities has overtaken the 
means available for the dissemination of infor- 
mation and results. There are a number of bright 
spots, such as the Foundation’s popular series of 
research reports, the Schools Council’s willingness 
to add dissemination years to the life of some of 
their major projects, and the clear and helpful 
character of the research abstracts published 
in the annual report of the Social Science 
Research Council. But these do not add up to a 
coherent system of information and dissemination. 
There are still huge gaps, not only in the teacher 5 
knowledge of research findings that might be 
useful to him, but also in the means that re- 
searchers have available for finding out aboutwhat 
is going on elsewhere in their own field of 
interest, Any hopeful prospect for educational 
Tesearch requires that information, dissemination 
and abstracting services be still further improved. 
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In the meantime, without any vast additional 
expenditure, there would be a considerable 
gain from such simple devices as each of the 
funding bodies deciding to adopt a common 
format in reporting the current and completed 
projects within its programme. 

I have suggested that another condition for 
effective educational research is the existence 
of a climate of political, social and educational 
ideas sympathetic to research pursuits, and in 
which research is seen by policy makers, admin- 
istrators, heads and classroom teachers as capable 
of making a real contribution to the rationality of 
decision making. (Taylor, 1972). Only a very 
limited part of the knowledge about education 
that all these people possess and employ in the 
performance of their everyday tasks can strictly 
be regarded as research based. Only exceptionally 
will the daily discussion of a problem or difficulty 
include the citation of a particular piece of 
research that contributed significantly to resol- 
ution or decision. Yet even when there is no 
explicit reference to particular studies, it is 
unlikely that such discussions will be unaffected by 
research. It exerts its influence by helping to 
determine the agenda of problems and difficulties, 
and in providing some of the elements that shape 
individual and group orientations towards par- 
ticular issues. Just as anyone who talks and writes 
about man and society today is likely to have been 
influenced by, even if they never refer to, have 
never read or have never even heard of, the work 
of Darwin, Marx or Freud—so discussions about 
education are likely to be influenced by research 
on such topics as, for example, social class and 
educational opportunity and stages in children’s 
learning as have been reported during the past 
twenty-five years. This, and earlier research, 
arose from the problems of its time, and produced 
findings which have helped to suggest and define 
new problems and issues. Research on mental 
functioning has had the effect of removing certain 
concepts from our vocabulary, such as faculties, 
and of downgrading the importance of others, 
such as attention and memory. Equally, it has 
pointed up the existence of problems which now 
feature as important items in the agenda of our 
concerns, such as the effects of early maternal 
deprivation, or of impoverished linguistic environ- 
ments, or the task of delimiting more accurately 


the stages of mental growth. 


АП this points to the need to beware of simplis- 
tic assumptions regarding the actual and likely 
pay-offs from research. Some of these are fairly 
readily traceable, but most make their way into 
thinking and practice less directly—through the 
literature оп education and, in the case of 
teachers, perhaps more compellingly through 
Courses, conferences and lectures at which findings 
are referred to or drawn upon, or mercly serve as 
the implicit underpinning of the ideas and sug- 
gestions of a lecturer. Some research is capable of 
producing hard data which might act as a basis 
for policy, and there are many topics in relation 
to which the availability of such data would 
certainly facilitate policy decisions. But for the 


most part the influence of research has been to 
sensitize. It has 


certain problems 
conscious use of 
necessarily providi 
advantage or fir 
Such a sensitizin 
problem which n 


calistic expectations of the part of 
inflated claims, 
tatistical over- 


the conventions 
on which they 
ven if they produce little by 
usions, constitute а genuine 
increment to our knowledge of educational 
Processes, The existence of On-going work of this 


disciplines 
depend, such Studies, e 


Way of clear-cut concl 


and 
inherent in debates 


education. The fact that material on rescarch 
forms only a very small part of thc ME >. 
education, and that most discussions abou 
education contain few explicit references у: 
research, is no real guide to its influence E 
certainly no basis on which to calculate i 

usefulness in cost/benefit terms. 

I have tried to argue that the future prospects 
of educational research are dependent ‘upon 
adequate resources, both of money and of vid 
power, upon the existence of appropriate str 
tures for initiation, execution, and dissemination, 
and a climate of opinion in which both the prom 
ises and the limitations of educational research 
evoke a positive and understanding responte 
During the past twenty-five years the € 
Structures and rescarch procedures that have bec 
built up in this country have attracted widesp? E 
international attention. The first report of 947 
NFER for the period ending March 3156 1 
stated: 


*Each advance in technique and interpretation 
opens up the possibility of exploration in pria 
previously regarded as inaccessible. But here 
mutual stimulus can only be effective W ae 
intimate contact is maintained between the Phat 
and applied sides, and in education this means ho- 
the research workers and the teachers in the 5С to 
ols should each be kept fully apprised as n 
the additions being made to knowledge я o 
technique. On these grounds, the institutior ary 
the National Foundation, one of whose р , 
purposes is to provide this close liaison, is essent 


" 

This statement remains as truc today as cn 
it was made nearly twenty-five years ago. It ee 
the basis of an effective partnership, of ent, 
authorities, universities, the central govern™ the 
teachers’ organisations, and, above all, „ћозе 
350,000 teachers and 8 million pupils for “ists, 
benefit educational research ultimately еде 
that the work of the Foundation has procet on 
and developed. I am sure that all those Lae 
here today will share with me the hope, and in р 
the expectation, that the efforts of the youl 
in the next quarter century will continue 10 в 
major element in the progress and advance! 
of education in this country. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE ATTITUDES OF INFANT TEACHERS 
TOWARDS i.t.a. 


LESLIE H. WEEKS Berkshire College of Education 


THE SCHOOLS COUNCIL’s evaluation of i.t.a. ( 
the attitudes towards i.t.a. of teachers using cr 
British i.t.a. experiments in teaching contr 
the attitudes of t.o. users as well as i.ta. us 
The attitude measures distinguished clea 
No significant differences in attitude r 
the teacher or the position held in school 
Schools Council findings, for the i.t.a. user 
more feelings against i.t.a. than younger 
About 10 per cent of t.o. users indicate 
i.t.a. users rejected i.t.a. in а future situa 
cent of the t.o. users wished for these. 


BR e e ee a 


This inquiry be 
Council investi 


чай 
Warburton and Southgate, 1969) did not seck to eae 
aditional orthography (t.o.) other than those involve tiga’ 
ol groups. This smaller-scale research aimed to ait а 
ers in the Berkshire College school practice catchmen T 
rly between u.ers and potential users of i.t.a. and t.o. eA || 
elating to the age of children taught, the age and serv f di 
were found for the t.o. sample, nor, contrary to и a j 
s. The scle exception was that older t.o.-using teachers $ 
teachers. td 
d that they were potential users of i.t.a., whilst 13 per ae 
tion. There was little demand for i.t.a. courses; only 3:5 


gan with a study of the Schools Southgate, 1969, р. 42). Concerning thi 
gations (Warburton and South- 


Southgate reports a range of views of res 
gate, 1969) which evaluated the published teachers which scemed to bear on the Jo» 
research on i.t.a. to that date, and collected and attained with i.t.a. Whilst Downing eu of d 
appraised the views of those who had been (1966) had stated that the determination cg 
concerned with 14а, together with certain constituent influences in reading ‘drive wou! 
others. i.a. has been fully described in Pitman from this gencral attitude towards reading thg” 
(1969) and Downing (1964, 1967). require a great deal of empirical work, oP и, | 
(1967) had replied that despite its diffi differt 
should not be omitted from research into 
reading approaches. | 


c latte 


in an 


In 14а. Schools, 


South - this, users of ita. with non-users. 
оці t 
Southgate, 1969) Bate (Warburton and 


; л amongst t.o.-using teachers, it was a 
‘ound that, usually the attitudes there might exist a group with fa иг. 
they do not neces. attitudes towards i.a. who would Ж. oten! 
f the headteacher’, future Situation; these were termed "PO oy 
thusiasm for ita. 


р 
үр © 
your ^ 


wor. 
, ў -users nu 
appeared to be related to th be ep, The attitude of diode Ee | 
ree factors: age of е : : mig at 
Я of data а Ji 
children taught, length of teacher’s experienc cee | 
with i.t a., and t S 


is 2, 
wh | 1970), ‘there ita 
general attitude to 71У, according to Mercer ( js tn prit 


gom sign of a swing to the new method in 
(Warburton and schools’, 
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infant school 


Moreover, Bacchus (1967) found that authori- 
tarianism and support for more rigid methods of 
teaching werc associated. Goodacre (1968), after 
finding that older teachers tended to be more 
authoritarian and that teachers’ attitudes to 
pupils’ home backgrounds were significantly 
related to this trait, suggested that the relation- 
ship between teachers’ personalities and choice of 
reading method should be studied. 

Two further questions were therefore also 
investigated: are t.o.-using teachers of reception 
children more likely to favour adopting an 
innovation like i.t.a.? Are older, more experi- 
enced teachers using t.o. more likely to reject 
i.t.a. than their younger colleagues? 


Aims 

The inquiry aimed to test the following 
hypotheses for i.t.a.-using teachers and t.o.-using 
tcachers separately: 


(a) that the attitudes of infants’ teachers who 
arc i.t.a. users and potential users are significantly 
more favourable towards i.t.a. than those of other 


infant teachers; 


(b) that the attitudes of infants’ teachers 
who teach reception classes will be more favour- 
able towards i.t.a. than those of other infants’ 


teachers; 


(c) that the attitudes of younger infants’ 
teachers will be more favourable towards i.t.a. 
than those of older infants’ teachers; 


(d) 


morc extreme in their favour or disfavour o 
than those of teachers; 


(e) that the attitudes of those teachers with 
longer service will be more unfavourable towards 
i.t.a. than those of teachers with short service; 


(f) 
rated as being more authoritarian 
extreme in their favour or disfavour 


those of other teachers; 


(E) that the attitudes of those teachers who 
are rated high on their basic attitudes to reading 
іп the infants! schools will be more favourable 
towards i.a. than those of teachers who are 
rated low. 


that the attitudes of headteachers will be 
fita. 


that the attitudes of teachers who are 
will be more 


of i.t.a. than 
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Design and development of the 
questionnaire 

Eight headteachers and 22 infant teachers were 
interviewed as part of the pilot work, and they 
were asked, individually and privately, two open 
questions: 


(a) how important do you regard reading in 
the infant school? 


(b) what are your views concerning the use 
of i.t.a. in the teaching of beginners to read? 


The recorded responses were later found to 
form regular patterns of attitude towards reading 
in the infant school, and towards the use of i.t.a. 

АП heads and most teachers stressed the 
importance of reading in the infant school. In 
order to introduce a measure of the basic attitude 
towards reading as an independent variable, it 
was decided to use Southgate's collected state- 
ments to cover her reported range (Warburton 
and Southgate, 1969, p. 42). 

Concerning the use of i.t.a., the writer found 
that attitude responses could be readily classified 
into three components. 


(a) statements of feeling or affect concerning 
ita.’ 
(b) statements of belief or cognition con- 


cerning i.t.a.; 


(с) 


та. 


statements of action tendency towards 


These components of an attitude have been 
defined by Krech, Crutchfield, and Ballachey 
(1962). In Upshaw's (1968) classification. of 
scales they are termed affective-subject scale, 
cognitive-subject scale, and action-subject scale. 

The affective statements covered three areas 
of feeling about i.t.a.: the expression of dislike 
that i.t.a. is not the ‘correct’ alphabet and is 
confusing or unfamiliar; the expression that i.t.a. 
is a much publicized innovation that is not really 
necessary; the enthusiasm for i.t.a. as a tool in the 
teaching of beginning reading. 

The cognitive statements included statements 
concerning i.t.a.’s effectiveness in teaching begin- 
ning reading; the wider effects of using i.t.a.; 
the relationship between the use of ita. in 
schools, and the use of t.o. in the home, etc.; the 


transfer from the use of i.t.a. to the use of t.o.; 
the after-effects of using i.t.a. (e.g. “ita. encour- 
ages bad spelling’); the structure of i.t.a.; the 
belief that there is a lack of necessity for depar ting 
from the use of t.o. in teaching beginning reading ; 
and miscellaneous statements concerning the 
cost, and availability of ita. Many of these 
collected statements reflect the examples given 
by Southgate from her more extensive inquiry. І 

Action tendency statements ranged from, ‘I 
would not use i.t.a. in any circumstances’, to ‘I 
would not attempt to teach infants to read 
without using i.t.a.’. These statements were edited, 
and sufficient included to indicate the range of 
potential action towards i.t.a. 

The items pertaining to the three components 
of attitude were separately presented in Likert 
form with five categories of response from 
Strongly agree to strongly disagree. 

The questionnaire was piloted with a popula- 
tion of 25 teachers and headteachers and 95 
final-year student infant teachers from three 
colleges. The returned questionnaires enabled 
item analysis to be carried out on the affective- 
subject, cognitive-subject, and action tendency 
scales together with that of ‘basic attitude’. The 
‘discriminatory power’ of each item was found 
by comparing the mean of the upper 25 per cent 
cases with those of the lowest 25 per cent cases 
(after Selltiz et al., 1965). Those items which 
failed to discriminate by more than -5 (on a five- 
point scale) were eliminated. 

The final form of the questionnaire was drawn 
up to include a ten-item affective-subject scale, a 
30-item cognitive-subject scale, and a four-item 
‘basic attitude’ to reading scale. The action 
tendency scale was revised completely owing to 
the occurrence of unforeseen ambiguities in the 
first form of the questionnaire. This revision was 
re-piloted on 12 teachers before being included. 
It was finally included in the form: 

"If you were in an infants’ school or department 
where the staff were being asked for their opinions 
concerning whether or not to adopt i.t.a. as а 
means of teaching reading would you: 


(а) argue strongly in favour of its adoption; 
(b) be inclined to favour its adoption; 
(c) 


be inclined to Oppose its adoption; 
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(9) 

(e) | 
If uncertain, please give reasons briefly for P 
uncertainty.’ An ‘authoritarian’ sub-scale be 
included in the first and. second. questionnair а 
this consisted of the four items that Е 
(1968) had shown to have high correlations м1 
the scale total. | i 

Supplementary questions concerning Ms d 
of phonics and the courses on rcading which v od 
required were included together with the e | 
sonal information concerning agc-group of d 
ren taught, age-group and length of A bi 
group of the respondent, position Bes i 
respondent, and whether in an infant or Ls 
mixed infants school, i.t.a.-using or otherwise 


argue strongly against its adoption; 


be uncertain ? 


Procedure sited t 

The final questionnaire form was submi id 
a population sample of 228 infants’ men У 
infant and junior mixed infants headteac cho Ji 
March 1970 of 14.а.- and t.o.-using pel 
randomly chosen within the college bsp y 
area’. Five more heads were asked to resp 
addition, in order to increase the total пит 
headteachers. ally “ 

Each school head was contacted pao { 
seek her co-operation, only one school dec ђе 
owing to staffing problems. The required ane ой 
of questionnaires prefaced by an introc а wil! 
letter was then sent to the school toget, d 
sufficient stamped addressed envelopes y m 
teachers to be able to return them individue У e 
anonymously (Oppenheim, 1966). Schoo jas” 
identified by use of a dot code so that а 2 оме 
the pattern of returns could be scen. gem » 
acknowledgement was sent a fortnight Ја (67° 
response rate after four wecks was ndy C9, 
per cent) of which 136 were suflicie for 1", 
pleted (60-9 per cent) to usc. Returns 61:9 ^ 
heads and teachers were: 76-3 per cent, т 
cent; for t.o. heads and teachers: 52:6 P 
58:3 per cent respectively. 

The affective-subject scale was proce rds (174 
Cornell technique, described in Edwards, fo! , 


ber ? 


apply the scale in its modified, truncated form 
but owing to the exigencies of time available for 
the inquiry this was not donc. A second table was 
constructed using eight items, with three response 
categories (i.c. strong agreement was combined 
with agreement, and likewise for disagreement) 
which gave a coefficient of reproducibility of -86, 
therefore it is a quasi-scale. The scale gave a 
possible range of affective-subject scores from 8 to 
24 (high = favouring i.t.a.). The cognitive- 
subject scale of 30 items was subjected to Likert 
procedure: all items showed an item discrimina- 
tory power of more than 1:25: this was con- 
sidered to show sufficient internal consistency to 
be acceptable. The reliability of the scale calcu- 
lated by the split-half method (comparing odd 
with even items) was indicated by a high Pearson- 
Bravais product-moment coefficient of correlation 


of +-:9203. 
The ‘basic attitude’ to reading scale of four 


items was subject to the Cornell technique, but 
did not form a Guttman scale as expected. Whilst 
53 subjects answered consistently at the ‘high’ end 
of the scale, ie. agreeing with statements, 
'reading is the most important thing a child does 
in the infant school’, and ‘great emphasis must be 
placed on reading in the infant school’, only two 
subjects answered consistently at the ‘lower’ end 
of the scale. 

The four items of the sub-scale for authori- 
tarianism failed; there was not sufficient internal 
consistency for it to be regarded as valid. Of the 
four, the item, ‘Every person should have com- 
plete faith in some supernatural power whose 
decisions he obeys without question’, was the 
most inconsistently answered. In the ten years 
that have passed since Goodacre's work in 
1957 (reported in 1968) there has probably 
been change in the way in which this item is 
regarded. 


Findings "n H 

Teachers’ responses on the affective-subject 
Scale were compared with their responses on the 
Cognitive-subject scale, and a high corrclation 
etween these scales—one concerned with feelings 
about iia, the other with belief statements 
about i.t.4.— was found. The value of the Spear- 
man rank order coefficient of correlation was 


+ +859. 
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The action tendency item showed the following 
results for i.t.a. users and t.o. users respectively in 
Table 1. 


Table 1: Distribution of sample on action tendency 


categories 
CATEGORY LT.A. USERS Т.О. USERS 

‘strongly in favour’ 21 1 
‘inclined to favour’ 20 8 
‘uncertain’ 4 18 
‘inclined to oppose’ 6 34 
‘strongly against’ 1 28 

52 84 


The distribution of the affective-scale scores 
and the cognitive-scale scores for the five action- 
tendency categories for i.t.a. users and t.o. users 
showed some interesting contrasts. 

The affective-scale scores (with a possible 
range of 8 to 24) indicated that ‘opposers to 
i.ta.. frequentiy expressed feelings against i.t.a. 
However, of those i.t.a. users who were ‘оррозегз” 
(seven cases), only three of these showed strong 
feelings against i.t.a. Whereas, 41 t.o. users who 
were ‘opposers’ scored between 8 and 11 points, 
11 cases scored between 13 and 17, whilst five 
cases scored highly indicating positive feelings 
towards i.t.a. These last five teachers opposed the 
use of i.t.a. on the basis of their beliefs about it. 
The teachers who favoured i.t.a., users and 
potential users, expressed high feeling scores for 
it. Two ‘uncertain’ non-users had scores of eight 
(strong feeling against i.t.a.) but the others 
ranged from 16 to 24. 

The cognitive scale scores (possible range from 
30 to 150) showed that those who opposed the use 
of i.t.a. held beliefs against its use, the range of 
scores being from 49 to 99. Teachers who 
favoured the use of i.t.a. ranged in scores from 
89 to 144, with the mode at 119. Those who were 
uncertain abouts its use ranged from 79 to 119, 
there being no difference in the spread of the 
scores of the four i.t.a. users and the 18 t.o. users 
in this action category. 

Concerning the hypotheses, highly significant 
differences were found on the affective-scale and 
cognitive-scale totals between users plus ‘potential 
users’ of i.t.a. and the t.o. users. 


Mean affective-scale score total: 
users and potential users 22-1 
Mean affective-scale score total: 
t.o. users (opposers and uncertain) 
(Mann-Whitney U test, z = 8-56, 
р = :00003) 


Mean cognitive-scale score total: 


users and potential users — 108-48 


Mean cognitive-scale score total: 


1.0. users (opposers and uncertain) 


= 77:97 
(x? = 65.657, р = -00003) 


There were no significant scale score differences 
for i.t.a.-using reception teachers compared with 
those teaching older infants; nor were there signi- 
ficant differences for reception t.o. users com- 
pared with other t.o. infants? teachers. For i.t.a. 
and t.o. users, reception teachers showed similar 


Scale means to those of teachers of older infants. 
There were 


older teachers 
against i.t.a. 
Younger age group teachers 
significant at -01 level). 
Were not significantly 
Oups of teachers. 
Scores for 13 heads and 
no significant differ- 


showed significantly more feeling 
compared with their 
(x? 11:84, 3 df. 
Cognitive-scale scores 
different between age gr 

Comparing the scale 
39 teachers, all i.t.a. us 


remains open, 


Likewise, the attempt to measure Southgate’s 

z 5 
asic attitude’ towards reading was not successful 
aS responses to the four items used were not 
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teachers in this attitude, no significant difference! 
in scale scores were found between those we 
would stress reading in the infant school an 
those who would not. The problem of d 
quantitative measure of the basic attitude 
reading (after Southgate) remains. Г d 
Concerning the supplementary questions pose 
it was found that significantly morc ita, user 
prefer ‘systematic’ phonics compared with d 
users (x? = 6-051, 2 d£, р = -05), but w к. 
reception teachers alone are considered, dude 
significance of difference was found. It ias 
appear that i.t.a. teachers of infants Ed 
reception class are more likely to prefer an al 
atic’ phonic instruction compared with al 
reception class teachers, and t.o. infant teacher 
general. did no! 
The open question concerning courses ~ А 
indicate much demand for i.ta. courses; ith 
ita. teachers asked for courses dealing ae 
various i.t.a. problems, but only three t.o- ^ 1 
(i.e. 3-57 per cent) asked for courses on des di 
may be noted that 38-2 per cent of the pond the) 
not mention any courses on reading aes 
considered necessary. This compares W! 33 pë 
1968 finding of Goodacre (1969) in which 
cent did not indicate courses desired. an 
The relationship between headteacher ^ i, 
their teachers attitudes towards i.t.a. was school 
gated by looking at the data from eight 567g 
where at least five staff had made returns: ht 
six of these, the teachers attitudes reflecte ctio 
headteachers’ attitudes in terms of choo! 
tendency towards ita. whilst in two S¢ ho“ 
responses were more mixed. It is not certain 57 
long the ‘dissenters’ had been on the sta aii! 
this question was omitted from the question? i 
to avoid teachers considering that they ка a 
be too readily identified. In each school Не е | 
at least one non-respondent, in one schoo otl 
Were two, and in a further school, nine out ate’ 
replied. So some corroboration of Southé, of 
Statement, ‘Usually the attitudes of te го! 
reflect, although they do not necessarily a jh 
the attitude of the headteacher’, was fou 
these sampled schools. 


Discussion 


ae Р e 
The attitudinal differences between thos 


usi 
5 
T 
Lta. together with ‘potential users’ an 


using t.o. and not favouring the use of i.t.a. has 
been demonstrated. The presence of feeling 
against i.t.a. on the part of most non-users has 
been quantified by the study; older t.o. users 
show more feeling against i.a. The variables 
perceived by Southgate to bear upon attitudes of 
Lt.a. users towards i.t.a. were not verified in this 
inquiry, and a greater percentage of i.t.a. users 
who would not use i.t.a. in a future situation was 
found than in the Southgate study. These differ- 
ences may be accounted for in various ways; for 
instance the contrast between the interview 
technique used by Southgate and the paper and 
pencil technique used in this study; the difference 
in geographical location and timing of the 
inquiry. 

It is hoped that the scales developed in this 
inquiry may be the basis for further research into 
the use of i.t.a. in schools. At the present time, 
the teacher is recognized as the most important 
variable in research into the efficiency of various 
teaching methods in reading (Harris, 1969). One 
of the influences in teacher performances is the 
attitude towards teaching reading. The inquiry 
has shown that further research into how this 
‘basic attitude’ may be quantified is necessary. 
Attitude towards the medium used is another 
influence on teacher performance; the quantifica- 
tion of three components of attitude towards one 
Of these, i.t.a., has been developed in this 


inquiry. 
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THE SELF-CONCEPTS OF ADOLESCENT 
EDUCATIONALLY SUBNORMAL BOYS 


TONY LEWIS Deputy Head Teacher, Riverbank ESN School, Cardiff 


AN INVESTIGATION into the self-concepts of one hundred adolescent ES 
special schools revealed a level of self-regard comparable to the g 
Scoring on the individual items of the self-concept scale indicated | 
with the general population had been sought in the s 
personal environment of the ESN class which appe 


N boys educated in day ја 
encral population. Analysis of "A 
however that whilst зе сопрана у 
elf-concept scale, it was the immediate d 
ared to be the effective frame of reference d 
milieu of the special school is providing these dl 
ure of the school is also denying them a realis 
appraisal of normal human behaviour. 


Т аа a ee ee ee eee 


Introduction 
The stereot 
the normal 


The self jf са? 
Theoretical formulations of the 56 1 (th 

broadly be divided into phenomenologiC^ s 

conscious self-concept) and non-phenomen 


ypical ESN child is late in passing 
emotional, social, physical and cog- 
nitive developmental Stages and in some spheres cep 
does not even reach the later maturational levels, cal (the unconscious self-concept) qup ae ar 
He suffers from poor health and is further handi- The non-phenomenal theories based as t acid j 
capped by other minor physical and neuro- upon the Freudian concept of the т. 
logical defects. His family is situated amongst are criticized as being philosophical and "ling? 
the lower socio-economic groups and his back- rather than experimental and scientific We hes 
ground is generally one of cultural impoverish- 1966). As theories they offer interesting ee a 
ment (Gulliford, 1969) and pose many philosophical questions, | pdf 
At the ordinary school he has failed so lament- yet, they are unable to withstand the scie 
n singled out from the other 


] т rigours of experimental psychology. jio" 
children and placed in a Special school or class to Phenomenological self-concepts by eae d 
receive Specia] Educational Treatment, proclaim the self to be readily perceived m | 

Тһе accumulative effect of these ‘also ran? or individual and self-attitudes formed as 4 И 
failure experiences and the eve 
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i of personal and social experiences (Mead, | Л 
is lowly scholastic status has led to are relatively constant (Brehm and Cohen, 51) 
umption that the ESN child will аһа communicable to others (Rogers, cep" 
have developed а low Opinion of himself à When inconsistencies in reported self- co" id 
1 occur research workers have queried the ње А 

таш, X remains, in the — of the phenomenological-self and question Ў У 
tive. verification, purely specula- Possible influence of subconscious motiva e 


уе, 
" forces ntrol. pue he 
This study has attempted to measure objectively date i У Sp ed маре Й ; 
the perceived self-concept of а 8roup of one exist fi didus methodolo& c? 

undred adolescent ESN boys jencie, ђе traced to | 
ESN specia] School 


i ] m' 
attending da fidens he instru pl 
s (Lewis, 1970) : weit p Ше иш m Ше 


rapport b 1 ti ator 
pP etween invesug 
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subject, respondent indentification, the provision 
of responses which the subject considers socially 
desirable—in fact all those inconsistencies of 
human behaviour which bedevil research investi- 
gations in all the behavioural sciences. 

Therefore although conscious attitudes to the 
self differ from other attitudes in that the object 
under consideration—The Self—is different for 
cach individual, it is reasonable to assume that 
the phenomenal self is no less reliable, or scienti- 
fically meaningful, or less open to empirical 
study than other attitudinal objects. 


Previous studies 

Although self-concept studies of handicapped 
children appear not to have been undertaken in 
this country, several self-concept studies of 
subnormal children have been conducted in 
America. The approximate equivalent of the 
British ESN child is termed the Educable 
Mental Retardate (EMR) and to test the effects 
of various segregated and integrated educational 
environments upon the development of these 
children self-concept measures have been used as 
one ofa battery of tests. А 

The results of these studies have sometimes 
been contradictory, but a general pattern has 
emerged. This shows that EMRs integrated 
amongst their normal peers scored higher on 
tests of educational attainment whilst EMRs 
Segregated into special classes, (there are few 
special schools for EMRs in America) showed 
higher levels of self-regard. M 

In one such study (Mayer, 1966) an incidental 
Observation revealed that the mean self-concept 
Score of a large group of EMRs did not differ 
Significantly from the mean of the general 
Population upon whom the self-concept scale was 
Standardized. 


Experimental methodology ae у 

Тће degree of cognitive functioning required to 
Perceive of so complex a concept as the self and the 
level of communicative skills necessary to describe 
the self-picture are generally beyond the intel- 
lectual capabilities of the ESN child. It followed 
that most of the available self-concept scales were 
Unsuitable, They were generally beyond the 
Comprehension levels of the ESN boys and 
requently, being paper and pencil tests, deman- 
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ded literacy standards far above those of the 
children to be studied. 

It was necessary then to devise a technique 
which was within the understanding of the ESN 
pupils and also one in which they could partici- 
pate fully. After much experimentation with 
various self-concept measures and presentational 
techniques, it was decided to use an orally 
presented, graphically recorded adaption of the 
Lipsitt Children’s Self-Concept Scale (1958). 
This scale measures the self-attitudes of children 
on twenty-two personality traits. Pilot studies led 
to the omission, substitution and modification of 
some of these traits until a list of twenty trait- 
descriptive adjectives within the comprehension 
of the ESN child was established. These were: 


friendly, happy, kind, honest, popular, reliable, 
good, proud, lazy, thoughtful, polite, jealous, 
obedient, clean, clever, handsome, sensible, 
grateful, useful, ‘nuisance’. 


The subjects were presented with response 
sheets which portraited twenty-four rows of five 
‘buckets’ showing various quantity levels. 


2 а 
Ed ы 


These buckets, it was explained in simple terms, 
were representative of themselves showing varying 
amounts of certain qualities within them. 
'The middle bucket represented the level of 
qualities which ‘most normal boys’ would have, 
Whilst the other buckets correspondingly repre- 
sented the possession of qualities which were 
‘more than’, ‘much more than’, ‘less than’, 
and ‘much less than‘ most ordinary, normal 


boys. 
After a 


four-adjective introductory trial in 
B 


which the relevance of the ‘buckets’ was em- 
phasized, the twenty adjectives were presented 
orally. The subjects, who were in small groups, 
then responded by ringing the bucket most 
appropriate to their response need. 

A control group of one hundred boys matched 
for age and home locality was drawn from the 
middle ability streams of three large comprehen- 
sive schools. д, 

Scoring on a five-point scale with positive 
Tesponses high (i.e. full bucket—5, empty 
bucket=1.) a total self-concept score was 
obtained for each ESN and ‘average’ boy. 
The scores of the ESN boys were ranked in 
order and additional data relating to the upper 
(N=25) and lower (N=25) quartile groups 


obtained from child, teacher and school docu- 
ment sources, 


Results 


The mean self-concept scores of the ESN and 


academically ‘average’ groups were 74:81 and 
64-46 respectively. The statistical difference 
in means is highly significant (50-001). 


Table 1: Mean Scores on the individual Scale items 


ESN group "Average group? 
grateful 4-15 grateful 3-53 
Clean 4-08 happy 3:40 
thoughtful 4-02 jealous 3-39 
appy 3:97 thoughtful 3-36 
polite 3-97 friendly 3.35 
friendly 3-94 reliable 3-32 
kind 3-93 clean 3-30 
useful 3-92 useful 3-30 
reliable 3-86 sensible 3-27 
sensible 3-82 lazy 3-23 
proud 3:77 "nuisance? 3:23 
good 3-68 kind 3-20 
popular 3-62 polite 3:18 
handsome 3-62 good 3-13 
honest 3-60 honest 3-13 
obedient 3-50 Proud 3-11 
clever 3-48 obedient 3-11 
jealous 4 3-39 popular 3-04 
iiisance 3-23 clever 3-02 
azy 3-17 handsome 2-86 
rho—0.503 

me Second part of the study was concerned 
wit identifying Variables related to high and low 
self-concept Scoring groups of ESN boys Of 
twenty-seven variables examined, only age of 
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admission and length of special schooling were 
found to relate to level of self-regard. 


d 
Table 2: Number of years in ESN day schools an 


self-concept ranking 
dean self- 
Five years — Less than Mean sei 
and xe Swe years N concept score 
i 25 87-92 
Upper Quartile 17 8 25 2.88 
Layee Quartile 8 17 25 62 
25 25 50 
X—5:02d.1. — «0-025 
d 
Table 3: Age upon admission to special school a? 
self-concept ranking 
p 
5-10 years 11-13 years М Average %8 
р .4 yrs 
Upper Quartile 23 2 25 A уз 
wer Quartile 14 11 25 
37 13 50 
e n PEE 
X'—661d.fl.  p<0-01 


Discussion of results emai 
Whilst the centrality of the self 16 thet? 
relatively stable (Brehm and Cohen, 1962), ар 
are undoubted momentary, situational Агуй 
ments of the self-picture. With the een 
demands ofsituational determinants, mre а 
adjust and adapt to the prevailing environ iz! 
Thus different facets of the self are cq 
according to the dictates of the current 
situation (Goffman, 1969). mo, 
The conditions under which this екран вой 
Was conducted were necessarily school a ws 
therefore the phenomenal field of the subj о j 
surely scholastically centred also. The en atio 
mental factors of the experimental iR anl 
would therefore tend to enhance the s of? 
Prevailing orientation towards the perceptio! pj 
‘school-boy’ facet of the concept of sel fic af 
‘school-boy’ self-image is therefore the par 
Concept of self which this study measures. 


(1890), Mead (1934), 


"i 
Соо i, 
cef, 


t e ер! 4 
€mands, it follows that the prevailing loue ca? 
influenced by the ‘sig 


others’ pertinent to that situation. The self- 
concept scores obtained from the subjects are 
therefore measures of the particular ‘school-boy’ 
'self images! which have been influenced by the 
schools over a period of years. 

To consider oneself as an ‘ordinary, normal 
boy’ a mean self-concept score of approximately 
sixty might reasonably be expected (20 x 3=60). 
And if ESN boys had negative self-concepts, 
Scores less than this would be evident. However 
their mean score of 74-81 reflects a positive self- 
concept and a high level of self-regard. As the 
self-concept scale used in this study is an adap- 
tion of the Lipsitt CSCS a statistical comparison 
with the mean of the standardization population 
is meaningless. However, an interpolated score 
for a twenty-item Lipsitt scale revealed a mean 
score of 78-4 which closely approximates to the 
mean of the experimental population. This is an 
indication that the self-picture of the ESN boys 
on the traits measured in this study, compares 
favourably with the general population and 
dispels the notion of attitudes of inferiority 
amongst these children. Such a result accords with 
Mayer’s (1966) observation. 

A perusal of Table 1 indicates that although 
on many of the scale items ESN boys are likely 
to score as would normal adolescents (e.g. happy, 
grateful), equally there are some items in which 
they clearly cannot consider themselves as 
comparable to other ‘ordinary, normal boys’ 
(e.g. clever, sensible). It would appear therefore 
that either the ESN boys were: 


1. deliberately falsifying their responses (e.g. 
Compensatory behaviour, socially desirable an- 
Swers) ; or 

2. had mis-interpreted the instructions. 


My experience with ESN children, personal 
knowledge of some of the boys and my observa- 
tions of their approach to the experimental 
Situation led me to belicve that there was no mass 
attempt to deceive me. Further, the, objective 
re-testing of small groups of these boys some three 
Months later confirmed these opinions and also 
eliminated the possible influence of a response 
st. Rather it would appear that the middle 
Pucker of the response sheet which represented 
s ean dinary normal boys' had been interpreted 
ав the average ESN child and not the ‘ordinary 
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boy' within the general population. In other 
words, broader more complex socio-cultural 
standards had not been perceived and the 
effective frame of reference against which actions 
and performances were measured and a relative 
status determined was the immediate inter- 
personal environment of the ESN classroom. 

It would appear then that whilst the day ESN 
special school provides a sympathetic, controlled 
environment in which self-confidence and self- 
regard are successfully nurtured, the segregated 
nature ofthe school is also providing an unrealistic 
yardstick of human behaviour. 

Tables 2 and 3 indicate that the sooner the 
ESN child enters the ESN school and the longer 
he spends there the more likely he is to have a high 
level of self-regard. This is probably due to the 
reduction of time spent in a progressively schol- 
astically orientated normal school milieu where 
his limitations are increasingly highlighted, and 
the extension of the period of SET received in the 
special school amongst similarly handicapped 
children. 

Whilst accepting that the ESN day special 
school class is not the only reference group to 
which the ESN child relates himself, it is worth 
remembering that the two most potent sources of 
influence, the family and the peer group, set 
standards of behaviour which do not differ 
appreciably from the demands of his ESN 
classmates. Thus the ESN child, coming mainly 
from culturally deprived areas, mixes again with 
children of similar social and educational 
backgrounds in an environment geared to low 
levels of expectation which ensure a high degree 
of success. In such a milieu a high level of self- 
regard is hardly a surprising discovery despite 
the common assumption of widespread self- 
denigration. 

Clearly a positive self-concept is necessary to 
ensure a satisfactory state of mental health, but 
equally a realistic awareness of the normal 
workaday world is also appropriate. How this can 
be achieved without undermining the morale of 
the ESN child will not be attempted here but to 
prevent that devastating shock to the psyche 
which many ESN children experience upon 
entering employment and from which a few 
appear never to recover, a reassessment of the 
role of the day ESN special school is due. 
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SUBJECT CHOICE IN TH 
А CRITICAL REVIEW OF RESEARCH 


D. G. LEWIS Department of Education, University of Manchester 


THIS ARTICLE reviews in depth six major researches in the field of subject choice in the sixth form. It is 
repeatedly shown that whereas it has been tacitly assumed that most sixth-formers were interested in 
studying three traditionally associated subjects either in arts or science this may be a fallacy. Whilst 
several studies revealed that, if able to make а ‘free’ choice (especially with regard to a fourth subject) 
unconstrained by consideration of ‘A’ level requirements, substantial numbers of both predominantly 
arts and science students would opt for a mixed ability arts/science combination, there are a number of 
critical considerations which suggest that these results should not always be taken at their face value 
Moreover, despite the fact that they covered a wide spectrum of school types and several age ran; ea 
(fifth- and sixth-formers), in no study could the results refute the hypothesis that the most able а за 


formers are one-sided in their subject interests. 


ы 


The Peterson study 

The Peterson study (Oxford University Depart- 
ment of Education, 1960) was designed primarily 
to probe the extent of the arts/science division 
among sixth-formers, and to see how far this 
represented their genuine interests. 

A questionnaire administered to pupils in 
their first term of sixth-form study asked them to 
state the subjects they were actually taking for the 
“А? level examinations and also the subjects they 
would have selected under a free choice. It was 


Subject choice in secondary schools—and es- 
pecially at the stage of entry to thesixth form—is a 
process about which little is at present under- 
stood. It may be accepted that with few and 
possibly no exceptions pupils neither like all 
subjects equally nor are equally successful in 
them. The precise interaction between enjoyment 
(or interest) and success, and how this in turn is 
linked to the school organization and other 
determinants of subject choice, remains à 
matter of legitimate speculation. Limitations r 
рег se on the number of subjects for serious study pointed out that outside requirements such as 
in the sixth form may be accepted without university entrance might largely determine the 
demur. Yet the limitation to three cognate combination of subjects actually taken, and 
subjects, all on either the arts or scienceside,hasa pupils were asked to choose three subjects on the 

umption that no such requirements existed, 


less obvious appeal. The belief that this accords ass 
With the genuine interests of most sixth-formers They were also asked to select one further 


тау be mistaken. The Report of the Central subject on the assumption that all would have to 
study a fourth subject, but that this would not be 


Advisory Council for Education (1959) supposed t ; 
the phenomenon of ‘subject-mindedness’—de- examined. The replies from sixth-formers in a 
fined as an interest in studying not more than stratified random sample of boys’, girl's and co- 
three traditionally associated subjects—to apply educational schools (2,822 replies in all) showed 
to all able sixth-formers. The lack of evidence Юг а marked contrast in pattern as between the first 
this was pointed out by Peterson, whose work is two questions. Whereas the percentages taking 

for the ‘А’ level examinations (i) arts subjects 


Now described. 
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only, (ii) science (including mathematics) only, 
and (11) a mixed arts/science combination were 
(rounded to the nearest integer) 44:49 :6 
respectively, the corresponding figures for a 
free choice were 37 : 23 : 40. Substantial numbers 
of arts and (more especially) science specialists 
would have preferred a mixed arts/science 
combination, in contrast to the relatively small 
numbers actually taking such combinations. 
When the fourth subject is included the prefer- 
ence for a mixed combination becomes even more 
pronounced, particularly among science special- 
ists, some 75 per cent of whom now choose an arts 
Subject. Results such as these would seem to 
challenge the traditional belief of interests among 
Sixth-formers exclusively on either the arts or 
science side. A number of i 


Suggest that they should 
face value. 


h a subject with 
no ex i 
examination his formulation 


choice apart from 


requirement. T 
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portions of arts specialists, both actual and vaar 
free-choice conditions, are thus spuriously raised, 
though not necessarily to the same extent. н 

А final limitation follows from thc question- 
naire being answered anonymously. The REM 
formers choosing mixed combinations were no 
identified, so no refutation can be made to the 
charge that these might, on average, be less 
able than the others. In other words subject- 
mindedness as a characteristic of the able sixth- 
former is not disproved. 7 

Some indication of the relevance of this objec 
tion might have been forthcoming from. an 
analysis of the response to other question 
however, especially to those asking for reasom 
why the actual ‘A? level subjects were сине 
and whether the respondent intended to obta! 
academic qualifications beyond ‘A’ level. 


The Lewis study a 
Lewis’s investigation (1963) was designed 25 
follow-up of Peterson’s and as one which ur 
remedy at least the second and third of ‘of 
weaknesses described above. Thus, a modifica’ 
of the Peterson questionnaire was used in у, 
respondents were not limited in their choice 0 
‘A’ level subjects, and could name cither гес 
four. They were also asked dn 
question to select a fourth subject, if they hac 2 
already done 50, on the assumption that op 
had to take four, In all cases, however, the pe 
subject was held to be of equal status to the T 
three. A more detailed analysis of the differe” у 


у n 
between the Subject taken and chosen (Чё, 


H PE 5 cci? 
free-choice Conditions) was carried out, SP i) 
attention being give 


n to the categories 07 op 
complete agreement—identical sets of subjects й 
апа chosen, (ii) incomplete agreement—all su То 
taken being Chosen, but with an additional Re = 
over’ subject also chosen, and (iii) disagree 
one Ог more subjects taken not being © xit 
With a ‘cross-over’ subject preferred ай, | 
Ошу English literature, history and the c? 
and modern languages were treated 25 
Subjects, The questionnaire was answer 
Sixth-formers in 23 grammar schools in МОГ 
Ireland, 730 sixth-formers in all. ые 
Тһе disparity between the *A' level 5" be 
taken and those chosen was brought out f co" 
relatively small numbers in the category © 


К ta 
in a supplement у 


plete agreement—only 28 per cent of the 
science specialists and 29 per cent of the arts. The 
pressures acting on pupils to take subjects other 
than those they really wished to select were 
confirmed as very real. The figures underestimate 
the extent to which arts and science sixth-formers 
are content with their specialism since not all the 
subjects chosen, but not taken, cross the arts/ 
Science divide. Some five per cent of science 
specialists chose an additional science subject, and 
12 per cent of arts specialists an additional arts 
subject, so giving 33 per cent of all science 
specialists and 41 per cent of all arts specialists as 
content with subjects all on one side of the divide. 
(These results, it should be noted, were derived 
from the replies to the first question, that of 
selecting either three or four subjects without 
external restriction. Replies to the *compulsory 
fourth subject? question were not included.) 

The extent to which ‘cross-over’ subjects were 
chosen appear from combining categories (ii) and 
(iii) above, and show that 44 per cent of the 
science and 19 per cent of the arts sixth-formers 
chose such subjects under free-choice conditions. 
Generally, Peterson’s findings were confirmed, 
though at the same time a substantial core of 
arts specialists, whose subject interests did not 
extend to mathematics and the sciences, was 
found. Again, the largest group of sixth-formers 
consisted of those who would have included both 
arts and sciences in the subject combination of 
their choice. The study does not refute the 
hypothesis that the best sixth-formers are one- 
sided in the subject interests, and, of course, the 
Central Advisory Council report makes no more 
general claim. A further point is that the question- 
naire was administered, as in the Peterson study, 
during the first term of the sixth-form course. The 
time of administration might itself be a variable of 
Some importance. 


The Wilkinson study 
The significance of Wilkinson’s study (1967) 


derives from the fact that it combines an assess- 
ment of the diversification of subject choice with 
that of the ability of the pupils concerned. A 
further difference from the preceding investiga- 
tions is that the study is based on the choices of 

th-formers as to the subjects they would sub- 
Sequently take in the sixth. 
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Fifth-formers from four grammar schools (one 
independent, one maintained and two direct 
grant schools) in the north of England were asked 
to state (i) the subjects they enjoyed the most, 
(ii) the subjects in which they expected to get the 
best results, and (iii) four subjects they would like 
to study in the sixth-form and offer at ‘A’ level 
given that there were no outside requirements to 
meet. The link with ability was provided by 
taking the *O' level grades attained by the pupils. 
Again, the ‘ideal’ choice of subjects—that given in 
response to (iii) above—was compared with the 
actual choice made on entry to the sixth form. 

It was found, not unexpectedly, that under a 
free choice, pupils displayed a strong tendency 
to choose the subjects they enjoyed most, though 
to an almost equal extent this choice was related 
to their (self-rated) ability in the subjects con- 
cerned. The most frequent free-choice combina- 
tion was mixed (52-5 per cent) followed by arts 
(40 per cent), and science (7:4 per cent). This 
contrasts with the frequency of the actual choices 
subsequently made: arts (66 per cent), science 
(21 per cent), and mixed (13 per cent). In these 
classifications mathematics was as before grouped 
with science, while general studies was excluded. 
While the pattern of results accords with that of 
the Peterson and Lewis studies, it should be 
noted that the insistence on naming four subjects 
has almost certainly inflated the number of 
mixed (free-choice) combinations and depressed 
the numbers otherwise opting only for science. 

Ability groupings of good, average and poor were 
made on the average ‘О’ level grade obtained. 
In all three groups those wishing to take a mixed 
combination were in the majority although a 
slight (and non-significantly) smaller percentage 
of good pupils opted for a mixed combination.To 
this extent some (limited) support for the linkage 
of subject-mindedness with high ability may be 
claimed. More important, however, would seem 
to be the argument that performance at “О? level 
is not a sufficiently valid guide to academic 
quality. *A' level grades would provide a better 
criterion, or alternatively, performance on a 
scholastic aptitude or high-grade intelligence test. 


The Hudson studies 
The work of Hudson (1963, 1966) is noteworthy 


as one of the few systematic attempts to predict 


subject choice—or at any rate the broad arts/ 
science divide—by means of psychological tests. 
In his earlier publication, prediction solely from 
conventional, largely multiple-choice tests was 
attempted. Later it was argued that an arts/ 
science discrimination is more strongly connected 
with the disparity in performance between two 
kinds of tests, the conventional objective testand 
the 'open-ended' test (Getzels and Jackson, 1962). 
Those performing relatively better on the former 
kind of test are defined as convergers, and those 
Performing relatively better on the latter as 
divergers. More explicitly, convergers and diver- 
gers are the extreme 30 per cent of the difference 
(conventional minus 'open-ended") 

the middle 40 per cent being ‘al 
Hudson’s main finding was that art 
are, in the main, divergers, 

Science specialists are converg 


and four of the divergers of 
take arts for eve 


between three 


continuum, 
l-rounders'. 
S specialists 
and that physical 
ers. Between three 
Hudson's samples 
Ty one taking physical Science, and 
he convergers take 
е taking arts. 

to English literature, 
сз. It does not include 


о be more attractive 
together with 


The samples on which this super. 
based are fourth-, fifth- 
eight schools, five of them 
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choice conditions. The specialisms of the pupils 
were, for the most part, accepted at their ee 
value. Occasional probings were made. 1 huron 
pupil is reported as ‘doing the wrong кн 
(Hudson, 1966, р. 27), and two others—phy i а. 
Scientists, who were also extreme divergers~ 
were found to be interested in architecture 
(op. cit, p. 157). Such selective теригип 
however, does not inspire confidence. The шү 
to which the samples as a whole were satisfied w а 
their ‘A’ level subject combinations is not е 
It is possible that in the rather special set 
schools selected the favourable staffing ratios r 
other facilities result in proportionately a 
sixth-formers being dissatisfied with their EE 
jects and wishing to take mixed combinatio ó 
Evidence that this is in fact so would bc pyram 
Apart from this defect it seems doubtful if ја 
converger/diverger bias can by itself account 2 
more than a small portion of the деи 
subject choice. The bias is curvilinearly relate ial 
the general level of ability—assessed аз ~ 
performance on IQ plus open-ended Бар 
far as it can not occur at the extremes. (А pot! 
ability level occurs only with high scores on " s. 
types of test: similarly, а low ability leve f 
possible only with low scores on both уре. 
test.) The outstandingly able are excluded 5 eh 
both the categories of converger and diver’ f 
and are included instead, together with ae 
relatively low attainment on both types of on 
in the category of all-rounder, At best the © of 
verger/diverger variable can predict only a n 
some. It is also possible that the specializa tbe 
imposed on pupils both in and before entry t° jj 
sixth form is the cause rather than the efle¢ 
converger/diverger differences, as has К 
pointed out by Butcher (1968, p. 109). Cer о 
Hudson’s work requires, and indeed de? 
replication and supplementation, and espe!" ^ js 


: ialis 
schools where extreme arts/science speciali 
not the rule. 


The Ormerod study 


wt 
In contrast to th 


си 

€ independent, highly sel gdl 
schools sampled by Hudson, Ormerod’s ra 
(1969) was conducted in nine Lancashire 8, (yt 
mar schools ај] homogeneous in respect A 20 
Proportion of the age group selected (abor: a? 
Рег cent), Following Wilkinson, he obtai™ 


assessment of ability, but this was now a con- 
current assessment, that given by Heim's АН5 
test. This was administered to his sample of over 
400 first-year sixth-formers together with а 
personality inventory,—the EPI (Eysenck and 
Eysenck, 1964), and a subject-choice question- 
naire of the Peterson-Lewis type. The percentage 
of those taking science, arts and mixed combina- 
tions were 33, 46 and 21 respectively. 

In contrast the corresponding figures for the 
‘ideal’ choices were 13, 34 and 53. The disparity 
is seen to be particularly marked for science 
specialists, substantial numbers of them expressing 
a preference for a mixed combination. Ormerod 
comments that the increased tendency (compared 
with carlier studies) for sixth-formers to take mix- 
ed courses is paralleled by an increase in the 
proportion of those wishing to do so given a free 


choice. 
A breakdown of each of the science, arts and 


mixed groups into those whose ‘ideal’ and actual 
choices are in the same category (satisfied 
sixth-formers) and those whose choices are not 
(dissatisfied sixth-formers) showed no significant 
difference on AH5 mean score. Within the science 
group the mean score of the satisfied boys was 
slightly higher than that of the dissatisfied boys, 
but for the girls this position was reversed. Dif- 
ferences within the arts and mixed groups were 
negligible. Clearly, the proposition that it is the 
intellectually weaker who in the main lack a one- 
sided commitment to arts or science studies 
derives no support from Ormerod's results. 
On the contrary, the results suggest that one-sided 
commitment is unrelated academic potential. 
_ The science group as a whole obtained a 
Significantly higher mean score than the arts 
8roup, and on both the verbal-numerical and 
diagrammatic sections of the AHS test. This, it 
may be argued, indicates а superior level of ability 
for the scientists, or, alternatively, a greater parti- 
ality for convergent thinking (no assessment on an 
Open-ended’ test was made). 
Interesting group differences 4 
Yom the responses to the personality inventory. 
Thus, the science specialists appeared less 
Neurotic than the arts, and in the case of the 
OYS more introverted. (Girl scientists, on the 
т hand, were on average slightly more 
Overted.) 


were revealed 
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The dissatisfied arts boys appeared more 
introverted than the satisfied, so suggesting a 
personality pattern underlying subject choice. 
Ormerod also reports, however, an interaction 
between personality variables, course satisfaction 
and type of school (single sex versus co-educa- 
tional), so further studies in this field are clearly 
needed. 

Another finding of interest is the relatively 
small numbers including General Studies as a 
subject of their choice. This, it seems, has failed to 
establish itself as an attractive option in the 
schools sampled. 

In summary, the main value of Ormerod's 
study would seem to be the evidence of indepen- 
dence between exclusive commitment to arts or 
science study and ability (as assessed by a con- 
ventional ‘convergent’ intelligence test), together 
with that of a possible pattern among certain 
personality variables. Again, replication of the 
study in other regions would be valuable. 


The McNair study 

MeNair (1970), like Wilkinson, obtained ‘A’ 
level subject choices from his sample when they 
were still in the fifth form, and an interesting 
variant of his questionnaire is that no reference 
to free-choice conditions is made. Pupils were 
simply asked to state the subjects they would 
choose to study in the sixth form. The number was 
limited to three, though a subsequent question 
asked for one or two additional subjects on the 
assumption that there was no limitation. McNair 
probably considered that further confirmation 
of the difference between subjects taken and 
chosen under free-choice conditions explicitly 
stated in the questionnaire was unnecessary. 
McNair compared the choices put forward with 
those subsequently made and а very close 
agreement was found here. A second question- 
naire, administered to the same pupils some two 
years later when their ‘A’ level courses were 
completed, probed the extent of satisfaction with 
their choice. 

This differed further from previous studies in 
that a wider, more flexible, definition of a 
science combination was adopted, so that those 
taking two sciences (or mathematics and a 
us any other subject were counted as 


science) pl 
On the other hand, an arts 


science specialists. 


combination was more narrowly defined so that 
two social studies (e.g. geography and economics) 
together with, say, English literature, would be 
counted as a mixed combination. The effect of 
these differences in classification renders precise 
comparisons with other studies difficult. 

MeNair’s questionnaire was answered by over 
nine hundred pupils from 15 grammar schools 
(5 boys’, 5 girls’ and 5 co-educational schools) in 
the Manchester area. The subject choice of 
40 per cent of these were classified as science, 
33 per cent as arts, and 27 per cent as mixed. 
These figures, however, conceal considerable 
variations between schools, Apart from the 
expected sex difference (boys being more likely 
than girls to choose science) a greater polariza- 
tion was found in co-educational schools (boys in 
such schools being more likely, and girls less 
likely, to choose science as compared with those 
from non-co-educational schools), Again, a 
significantly smaller Proportion of those from 
co-educational schools chose mixed combinations. 

Another finding of importance was that 
Proportionately more of those choosing mixed 
courses made their choice late (in the fourth or 
fifth school year). Also Proportionately more of the 
mixed course Pupils came from families of lower 
social class (as defined by the Hall-Jones scale). 


A factor subject-choice res- 


| dings on any of the 
personality items. No single Pattern could ‘type’ 
the choice groups which emerged 


» to find that McNair 
те а ‘personal qualities’ 
Previously tried out by 
tems from three 
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the set (usually overlapping with the first, d 
necessarily identical) that would have zi 
selected under a free choice. Many are reluc d 
to accept such a distinction. Their d 
Springs from a distrust of questionnaire "d 
ber se—or at any rate when the findings cor * 
with their pre-conceptions (sce, for d 
James, 1960). Others will accept that the em. 
tinction has a theorctical validity but > nd 
it has little practical consequence. Evi e 
from a study of the Foundation Year А б. 
University of Kecle (Iliffe, 1968), p une: 
suggests that the expressed preference of Vine 
formers might well, under appropriate uil 
stances, be translated into action. In any the 
investigators engaged in empirical studies meet 
psychological and other concomitants of su n 
choice can ignore the actual frec-choice m" 
ion only at the risk of superficiality. he» de 
distinction, too, would зсет to be implicit S fof 
recommendations of the Report of the pode 
Scientific Policy (1968) —the Dainton Ret inin 
Which, while drawing attention to the dec ati 
Proportions taking science and жашо. t 
during the past decade (though, as they рой nak! 
the actual numbers show little change); " 
Specific recommendations for arresting so 
cline. The presumption is that the interest 9 ей! 
sixth-formers would have been better serv 
they had chosen differently. pje 
Schools differences, both in the put 
selected and in the extent to which they 267 ty 
with free choice, are v 
stantial components o | 
assigned to school 
tional v. single-sex 
independent, direct 
(Phillips, 1969) 
these between. 
School type, a. 


H 


very considerable: 

f this variation поду 
types, for example, 970) ай, 
schools (McNair, m sc 100 | 
-grant and maintained $% И 
- Even so, the greater po ith 
-school differences remain rtbh, 
nd are almost certainly grea nor 
corresponding differences in the ке 
nature of the catchment arca. It is "his | 
Speculates оп Possible reasons for "pets 
differences in teaching quality (as rody 
different subjects, from school to school) t wi 
consideration, Here it must be said tha "vU 
teaching quality might well qualify p 
at the top of any list of major variables 
Investigators (e.g. Kelly, 1959; Meyen, 
Rowlands, 1961) have found its influen® 


ай 
9 
9 
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minimal. On the other hand Pheasant (1961) 
found the negative effect of noticeably indifferent 
teaching to be considerable, while McNair (1970) 
reported that a lack of class control was the most 
frequent adverse comment. It is probably fair to 
conclude that provided a minimum level of 
competence has been attained the effect of further 
improvement in teaching quality is marginal. 

Of far greater significance, probably, is the 
balance of power within the school (both inter- 
departmental and intra-departmental) as рег- 
ceived by the pupils. This will vary considerably 
from school to school, depending partly on 
tradition and partly on the personalities of the 
head-teacher and senior staff. The middle 
school alternatives available—some of which may 
be little more than disguised streaming—together 
with the incomplete range of options offered in the 
sixth are relevant factors here. McNair aptly 
comments that pupils! awareness of all this can far 
exceed that of a visiting researcher. 

In the final analysis of school differences in the 
teaching of subjects, organization and ethos 
are themselves dwarfed by the differences of 
subject choice displayed within the schools. It is 
the different choices made by pupils in the same 
school that must ultimately be resolved. It is 
within this context that further studies should be 


planned. 
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EFFECTS OF CO-OPERATION AND COMPETITION 
ON PUPIL LEARNING 


G. BRIAN THOMPSON Psychological Service, Napier, New Zealand 


AN ASSESSMENT is made of the conflicting claims that either co-operation or competition between pupils 
facilitates pupil learning. Various empirical investigations into the effects of competition and со-орега“ 
tion over a wide age and subject range are reviewed. There is evidence that where co-operative inter- 
action has been shown to have taken place in joint or associate work with co-operative tasks pupil 
learning increases, In addition, three characteristics of co-operative groups, cohesion, heterogeneity 0 
ability and size, were examined in relation to pupil learning. Experiments have shown that the effect 0 
competition on any competitor’s performance is not independent of the performance levels of his fellow 
competitors. Results from several investigations suggest that although competition between indivudua 3 
can result in more efficient learning than group competition it is more effective when joint co-operation 
occurs. 
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The effects of co-operation and competition on 
classroom learning have from time to time been a 
topic of discussion in educational psychology. 
Several writers have claimed that co-operation 
between pupils facilitates pupil learning (Mc- 
Keachie, 1958; Осзег, 1960). Competition be- 
tween pupils has been the subject of conflicting 
claims, some writers opposing it (Combs, 1957) 
while others (Coleman, 1959) claim that 
greater use of competition could improve the 
learning of pupils. The purpose of this paper is to 
make an assessment of these claims by reviewing 
and interpreting empirical investigations on the 
effects of co-operation and competition on the 
learning of school pupils. 


Pupil co-operation 

Experimental studies have usually examined 
simple comparisons of the effects on pupil 
learning of two conditions: 

1. an ‘individual condition’ in which pupils do 
not have opportunity to engage in interaction 
relevant to accomplishment of the learning task, 
the pupils usually being described as ‘working 
individually’. 

2. а ‘co-operative condition’ in which pupils do 
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have opportunity to engage in interaction rele- 
vant to accomplishment of the learning task. 
Such interaction, for example, may be exchang? 
between pupils of information about the lcarntn* 
task; correction by one pupil of another pup! у 
attempt; sharing of the task. 

The co-operative conditions divide into 159 
subclasses. In the first subclass, the group; pe 
cach individual, is required to produce one rcs" 
or outcome for the learning task. This form và 
organisation is often called ‘group work’. Mew 
ever, as Evans (1966) points out there is liable а 
be confusion between numerous meanings assi 
ed the terms ‘group’ and ‘group work’. T: 
purposes of exposition this first subclass will у 
called the joint co-operative condition. Comparison” 
of the joint co-operative condition and the ind} 
vidual condition have been made by Hallwort 
(1955) who investigated the effects of the t", 
conditions or learning of regional geography ei | 
fourth-year grammar school pupils over ыы " 
instructional period of a school term; by Hudg” 7 
(1960) who studied effects on learning proble”, 
arithmetic by fifth-grade children over apri 
lessons; by Noble (1967) whe studied effects °y 
learning trigonometry by fourth-form secon А 


Seded m ep sight sessions of programmed 
investigated bees a crinem et al. (1969) wlio 
uper rad = of the conditions on first-year 
oP leven — pupils learning of the principles 
sessions, All ша instruction over three 
d re у н ies gave the same result; 
in mean ай dee Deco between the condition 
Ба à -test learning scores. 
ditions ie БОБО Gi co-operative SUE 
Pain ыд, z are given the opportunity of 
еее. рени ways, c.g. exchanging 
Pupil is — wn Be one another, but cach 
task result њему to produce his own learning 
ек feos 1 өшкюше,; which outcome may well 
Biven виа бї the pupils with whom he is 
of this oe E anity of interacting. One example 
helper’ ie T of interaction is the pupil 
to read m or instance, with pupils learning 
fuia hee а may be encouraged to ask 
this be She nae with unknown words. Let 
Operative cmd the second subclass the associate co- 
Co-operative ition. Comparisons of the associate 
dition меа ска and the individual con- 
та study ари Banghart and Spraker (1963) 
structed in dis ich seventh-grade children were 
concepts, ; pStcalive approach to mathematical 
» and by Sawiris (1966) who investigated 
" the learning of geometry in a single 
Programmed instruction to third-form 
а technical secondary school. The 
both studies showed no significant 
n mean post-test scores between the 
condition and the associate Co- 
experi ndition. 
Show | imental evidence would thus appear to 
at Co-operation between pupils, whether 
©з Menu AS results in neither greater nor 
Working S than is the case when pupils arc 
Pretation individually. However, critical inter- 
ціс of the evidence indicates that thiscon- 
"viewed У be unwarranted. The studies 
Perative ‚ауе not provided evidence that co- 
Tipi I" Вы did take place between the 
lera Ser the co-operative conditions. Or 
Cre ia Y, no study provided evidence that 
ны € co-operative interaction taking 
nint lei rie in the co-operative condition 
erative. ividual condition. Typically, in the 
8 to « б condition pupils were given instruc- 
the task together? or to take oppor- 


А ference ; 
іі ца] 
Perative со 


Joint or 
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ea to help one another, which instructi 

re intended to bring about co-operati Tuctions 
action between the pupils. The fus es 
instructions in so doing was not Й of the 
studies reviewed. It is possible that о the 
joint co-operative condition the bas pes 
could be completed by one member of ты = 
with the other pupils merely looking oi а 
not what is meant by *co-operative iue his AS 
One study, however, is an exception I ee 

aes · Hudg 

(1960) made some descriptive observations ede 
pupil interaction that took place under a joint Ше 
operative condition for fifth-grade lessons pis 
problem arithmetic. The interaction apparently 
took varying forms, only some of which could be 
classed as ‘co-operative interaction’. In some 
groups one pupil worked out the problem and 
demonstrated the result to the others. In other 
groups pupils worked individually until they 
obtained a result which was different from that of 
other pupils, at which time the problem was 
discussed among the pupils. There was no 
difference between the co-operative condition and 
the individual condition in effects on pupil 
learning. Nevertheless, the study shows that 
instructions. which defined the ‘co-operative’ 
condition can result in co-operative interaction 
actually occurring between pupils. However, it 


unwarranted to suppose, without 


may be 
lso happened in all the other 


evidence, that this a 
studies. 


Co-operative Tasks 
In all investigations reviewed so far, the learn- 


ing tasks were possible for pupils to accomplish 
by working individually without any interaction 
between pupils. The nature of the tasks placed no 
restraints on interaction between pupils. There 
have been co-operative interaction, no 
co-operative interaction, or no interaction at all. 
Learning tasks which can be performed either 
vithout co-operative interaction between 
c designated ‘IC’ tasks. 

Tasks which can be accomplished only by 
means of co-operative interaction between pupils 
will be designated “С? tasks. Examples are a pupil 
committee meeting; most drama; and many 
simulation games. C tasks cannot be accomplished 
individually. Ifa C task has been performed, then 


may 


with or v 


pupils will b 


there has been co-operative pupil interaction. 
This is not necessarily the case with IC tasks. 

A third type of task, ‘I’ tasks, are those which 
can be accomplished only by an individual, 
any attempt at co-operative interaction between 
pupils being irrelevant to the task. I tasks are of 
a personal or introspective nature. The following 
instructions to pupils would represent I tasks: 
‘Write what you feel as you listen to this music’; 
‘Describe your experiences when you were lost 
alone in the forest’. Performance of I tasks cannot 
be directly facilitated by co-opertaive interaction 
and therefore lie outside the concerns of this 
review. Comparisons of learnin 
been made between the С 


task not of the С type. Baker (1968) in a study of 


history by eighth- 
grade pupils compared a ‘lecture and discussion’ 


e east in part 
experimental conditi р 


Sion a week 


conditions, A 
by pupils under 
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Characteristics of co-operative groups GM 

Several pupils engaged in task-relevant "d 
action with one another may be said to iem] 
co-operative group. The characteristics of SUC 
groups has been the subject of study in a е 
number of experimental investigations. The qu " 
tion asked in these studies is: What variation: 4 
the characteristics of the group affect the ат. 
of the pupils in the group? Three characteris ro 
of groups will be examined: cohesion, hete 
geneity of ability, and size. 


Cohesiveness of the Group ‘ved 

This is a characteristic which has er 
considerable theoretical attention by sociolog! j 
Unfortunately, there are major difficult’ en 
defining the concept of group cohesion. eti 
variously conceptualised as (a) forces mainta ій 
the existence of the group or keeping the E the 
uals within the group; or (b) attractiveness © sul! 
group to its members, where this may ouf 
from attraction to the other members of the 87 p е 
attraction to the task in which the gud 
engaged, or the prestige which the grouP 
non-members (Gross and Martin, 1952; а 
1953). Rather than being an unitary am 
‘cohesion’ is Probably a constellation gu f 
properties for which no single operational E i 
really adequate, Although open to criticis™, s { 
been common practice to use the single ОШ) | 
attraction. between members of the gr es st 
friendship relations. Sociometric techniq” су ү 
thus often employed to derive an !" 
‘cohesiveness’ of a group. 

Does variation in the cohesiveness 
Operative grou 
of learning of 
Lott and Lott examined the © p! 
уоп in the cohesiveness of group Jd рй 

mance of x @ tage involving 1 ^ 
learning, The groups were three 2 and 
member зате-зех groups of grade four 
Pupils and were formed on the basis 
Metric results. High cohesive 
formed with high mutual positive 

etween, members and low cohesive 8 per: 
low Positive attraction between menial) | 
8115 of higher intelligence (mean IQ € nd 
high cohesive groups learned in less 8?" ine 

"UT retention scores than those Í 
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| 
| 


p^, 
y 


beg Broupss No such differences were ob- 
IQ 99) or the girls of lower intelligence (mean 
lee) desir the boys of either intelligence 
onda aed је be noted that this experiment was 
fact or only one learning session and the 
p ts are thus very limited in generality. 

of ми task of learning spelling words by groups 
ie З е pupils under the associate co-opera- 
(1962) p was studied by Shaw and Shaw 
karc ‘a с groups were of three members and 
ан med to provide different. levels of co- 
ерене on thc basis of sociometric results. The 
days, Te eie continued over three consecutive 
tended ACL idual learning scores on the second day 
Шап: to be higher in the high cohesive groups 
e 2 the low cohesive groups, but by the third 
M rana was no relationship between individual 
Ere ng scores and the level of cohesion of the 
E & ae which the individual worked. There 
(1959. her relevant results in a study by Taylor 
Е - In this study of an ІС task of learning 


hi 
um School biology there was а treatment in 
ich ‘friendship groups’ were formed and 
ere formed 


S eid treatment in which groups wi я 
More uh The former could be expected to е 
conti highly cohesive than the latter. The study 
tee ce for the duration of the school € 
Tera was no significant difference bewen t е 
Pupi] ents in the learning attainment levels о the 
of | 5. Thus, at least within the range of variation 
expe yels of group cohesion examined in M 
Si iiec there is some evidence that : - 
Cohe xd of pupils is independent of the level о! 
‘csion of the group in which the pupils conduct 
cr learning. As two of the studies show, there 
fee an advantage for pupil performance ге 
orm igh cohesive groups when these are ae ly 
Sh ed, but any such effect appears to be of very 
Ort duration. 

Heterogene ty of Abilities within the Group e^ 
Wh, he question examined under this heading т 
other learning of individual pupils is affecte 
Y Variation in the heterogeneity of ability levels 
со-оре! 


in 
еч ; jects were 
Sex co-operative groups The subj 
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first-year pupils in an unstreamed secondary 
school. The homogeneous groups comprised 
pupils either both above or both below average 
intelligence. The heterogeneous groups each con- 
tained one pupil of above average and one of 
below average intelligence. In the condition of the 
experiment in which the groups were formed 
from pupils of the same school class, there was no 
reliable difference between the homogeneous and 
heterogeneous groups on individual post-test 
However, in the condition in which the 
groups were formed by pairing pupils of different 
classes, the heterogeneous groups produced 
significantly higher individual post-test scores 
than the homogeneous groups, but only among 
the girls. This sex difference in the results was not 
expected by the investigators and they gave no 
satisfactory explanation for it. 

The study by Sawiris (1966) mentioned above, 
which examined the effects of two-member 
associate co-operative groups on pupil learning, 
also included a comparison of homogeneous and 
heterogeneous groups. There were no significant 
post-test score differences between the hetero- 
geneous and the homogeneous groups or between 
cither type of group and the condition in which 
pupils worked individually. However, the time 


taken to complete the learning task was greater 
for the heterogencous groups than for either the 


homogeneous groups or the individual condition. 
Thus, learning from this associate co-operative 
task was less efficient when abilities within the 
group were heterogeneous. It is possible that this 
result was brought about in the heterogeneous 
groups by the higher ability pupil having his rate 
of performance slowed by the demands for 
assistance by the other low ability member of the 
group; while in the homogeneous groups, where 
ability levels were matched, there would be much 
less time spent by either member assisting the 


other. 
Without further r 
results of these two $ 


Scores. 


esearch information, the 
tudies do not provide an 
answer to the question raised. Perhaps the 
question has been inadequate. Other questions 
may be more relevant. For example, with hetero- 
geneous groups it can be asked whether or not 
differential effect on the low and high 


there is а ] i 
ability pupils of the group, п the learning 
accomplished. For example, 906$ the hetero- 


geneous group benefit the low ability pupils 
within the group more than the high ability 
pupils? Relevant experimental investigations do 
not appear to be available. 


Size of the Group 

The characteristic of group size, or number of 
group members, has received little attention in 
any context relevant to this review. Although 
there appear to be no experimental investiga- 
tions reported in the available literature, this 
group characteristic merits mention. Thelen 
(1949) propounded a principle that the most 
effective learning will result from the group that is 
of the smallest size Possible and still has available 
among its members all the resources of skills and 


was 


the class, the les is t 
time available to any one of them, 


meaning to Statements such as 
Pupil A performed bet er than upil B on the 
t pup 


Publishing grades 
intentional 
Places, hono, 
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If pupil A receives information i aides 
performance results of pupil B, this provi te 
pupil A with a standard against which to yeas, 
his performance. In compctition this une 
ship between pupils holds for all pairs of о 
peting pupils. Moreover, the relationship -A 
symmetrical one for cach pair. Competition _ 
thus provide for cach competing pupil a standar 
of comparison by which he may judge his ий 
of performance (Festinger, 1954). Reflechi 
suggests that the effects of competition on m 
given competitor will depend on the шек 
between the maximum possible level of P 
formance of the competitor and actual Peer 
mance levels of the other competitors. b 
formance of a competitor would probably pu 
facilitated by placing him in competition ber 
other competitors whose performances arc т j 
below his maximum level. On the other hanh 
may well be facilitated by placing him ' "d 
competitors who are at, or slightly up uh ol 
maximum performance levcl. Thus, the A ] 
competition on any competitor’s perform is ol 
is not independent of the performance leve 
his fellow competitors, co! 

Experimental investigations have been "T. 
ducted which compare the performance до в 
under а competitive condition and under У, jo 
usually described as a ‘non-competitive’ con Jic 
Beginning with Triplett’s (1898) study, "log 
was the first experiment in social psycho s, 
there has been а long succession of such ee у 
but very few directly relevant to school Voie у 
Bergan (1967) compared rate of responding у 
Programmed text оп psychology under 4 nist! 
petitive condition in which subjects WEES Pid 
and a non-competitive condition in om? 
Subjects worked alone. Results for the W for i 
undergraduate subjects working at the me 
single half-hour Session, showed that the e: нм 
performance was higher under the сбор ue 
condition, Unfortunately, this experiment ^ w 
predecessors do not tell us as much Аа o 


y 


D^ 
e, 
effects of competition as might appear. TP bj" 
competitive condition did not enable the $y! 


Ў ith ў 
{0 compare their performance level Мс’ 


с 
orent? y 
performance standard. Thus, the differ? 0, 
Performance between the competitive na j 
competitive 


я j 
Conditions may be по more * uf 


reflection of the fact that subjects wor 


с ee = pin standard against 
that alternative уы за z Pe It Е possible 
which, for example See н hs 
teacher, or the ou jil тош hi "edad pe 
performance му 2. I eme himself to а 
cfitctive ifs spiration level, may be more 
such as Hee ; eb ae naa No comparisons 
Well as the iun eid a 1 the non-competitive as 
for рогів адаан ак give opportunity 
Some aes os their performance with 
relevant ex 55 an Appear to have been made in 
Befor XI rimental studies. i 
Mine the next study, consideration 
in tas 4 yen to some of the assumptions implicit 
will Pii Pore that a competitive condition 
assum er pupil performance. First, there is the 
indes Fas that the level of pupil performance 
than th Je non-competitive condition is less 
increase. ‘pupil s maximum level, otherwise до 
competi could result from the introduction o 
Other ci or any other condition. On the 
ition pre if under the non-competitive con- 
itera level of performance 1s far и 
task 4 BAS ax for example would be the case spans 
Pupil Vere intrinsically without interest to the 
Bie ба facilitating effect from com- 
п 1$ probable. 
evels m it is assumed that the pupil regards = 
Cote Barat performance of his competitors hs 
above able, in so far as they are neither tp =: 
orma nor too far below his own level ol pee 
хат vs (Festinger, 1954). As an Бен 
school > the performance of the Де 
that A is not, in this sense, carp Е Vies 
Com the secondary school pupil, and there E 
Sc imp n between the secondary and juni 
ol pupil would not be expected to take place. 
bero e duence of this assumption 15 that, а 
e mance levels of pupils are not compa a 
Woula S , of any attempted D Desa M 
uch be entirely predictable by the р P: 
Acura, state of affairs, in which ep onm 
Wo ate foreknowledge of who woul m a 
Pupi] not win, would be inna бв 
level, "'otivation to compete. Pupil = qM 
Ош are most likely to be compara аа 
1 geneous in abilities, аз тау be fou 


r 
fob. fully streamed school. In consente a 
Ме / make compeutt 
E a vould make it 


e А 
ly, while a heterogeneous class V 
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less likely. However, this does not hold for group 
competition as groups can be rcadily matched in 
ability irrespective of whether the class is hetero- 
geneous or homogeneous. 

Third, there is the assumption that pupils are 
motivated to try to perform better than their 
peers and that pupils are not motivated to keep 
their level of performance below that of their 
fellows. If a pupil agrees to let another win 
this assumption is then unwarranted. It is also 
unwarranted if pupils are indifferent to com- 
parisons of their performance with that of their 
fellow pupils. 

None of the three assumptions appears to have 
been given explicit consideration in experimental 
or controlled studies of competition, apart from a 
study by Atkinson and O'Connor (1963) which 
explicitly took account of the second and third 
Grade six pupils of above average 


assumptions. 
intelligence who had previously experienced only 
heterogeneous classes were assigned to less 


Other pupils remained in 


heterogeneous classes. 
lasses. Six months after 


the fully heterogeneous с 
entering the sixth-grade classes attainments in 


reading and arithmetic were assessed. Individual 
measures of pupil motivation to achieve and of 
pupil anxiety about failure had previously been 
obtained, а third of the pupils being highly 
d to achieve and relatively low in 
anxiety about failure, while another third 
relatively low in motivation to achieve and highly 
anxious about failure. In the less heterogeneous 
classes the former group made significantly 
gains in attainments than the latter 
group. In the fully heterogeneous classes there 
was no significant difference between the gains in 
attainments of the two groups. Atkinson and 
O‘Connor attributed the higher achievement 
gain made by the group of high achievement- 
motivated pupils in the less heterogeneous 
classes to facilitation by competition. This 
interpretation is consistent with the second and 
third assumptions above, in that a class hetero- 
eneous in abilities does not facilitate competition 
and that a more homogencous class situation will 

but only among those 


facilitate competition, 0 
disposes them to compete. 


motivate 


greater 


pupils whose motivation 
Group Competition ма $ 
The defining characteristics for competition 
c 


can be modified by making the substitution 
‘group’ for ‘pupil’. A summation is made of 
performance results of the pupils in each group. 
There is thus one performance result level for 
each group and opportunity for pupils to compare 
the levels of the groups. Levels of individual 
pupils are not compared. This kind of competitive 
condition is usually referred to as ‘group com- 
petition’. Coleman (1959) has claimed that great- 
er use ofsuch competition, particularly in the form 
of inter-school competition, would facilitate 
more effective learning among adolescent pupils. 

The frequently quoted study of Hurlock (1927) 
compared the effects of group competition 
(between two class teams) with a control con- 
dition in which grade four and six pupils worked 
individually without any instructions to compete. 
Performance on the task of mechanical arith- 
metic was found to be higher under the group 
competitive condition. However, interpretation 
of the results is subject to the same difficulties 
as obtained in the previously cited experiment of 
Bergan. The results of Hurlock may do no more 
than support the hypothesis that performance 
was lower in the non-competition because, 
unlike the competitive condition, this condition 
did not provide any standard by which pupils 
could evaluate their performance. A further 
limitation of Hurlock's experiment is that the 
children's performance was measured only while 
the competitive condition was applied. There 
was no post-test to assess performance following 
removal of the competitive condition. Without 
such a post-measure there is no basis for inferring 
that learning has been influenced, rather than 
performance raised mercly for the duration of the 
competitive condition. This limitation does not 
apply, however, to an experiment by Wilkes 
(1965) which compared the effects of group 
competition with a non-competitive condition 
on progress in learning a set of physical education 
skills (basketball). 'The subjects, who were male 
undergraduate students, received instruction 
under the experimental conditions for three 
sessions a week over а period of 34 months. 
Scores on individual post-tests were higher 
under group competition than under the non- 
competitive condition for those subjects who 
were of low general ability at physical skills. 
There was no difference in level of learning 
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between the competitive and non-competitive 
conditions for those subjects high in general 
ability at physical skills. It could be that these 
high ability pupils werc already at their maximum 
level of performance under the non-competitive 
condition. This study suggests that at least for 
certain tasks and certain pupils, group compe 
tition can result in more efficient learning tha? 
is the case without competition. | 
A comparison of the effectiveness of Ош т 
types of competition, individual compels 
and group сотре оп, has been made in c^ 
investigations. Farran (1968) compared ¢ 
learning outcomes of simulation games conducts 
under individual competition and under giu 
competition. There were two simulation s 
played over several sessions. One ed 
consumer purchasing and the other simu je 
personal decisions about education, marriages, ihe 
other life concerns. The subjects were e е 
grade boys attending a residential воб. is 
remedial education. Knowledge which the pt 
vidual subjects acquired from the game ni 
assessed in post-tests. For both simulation Я an 
individual competition produced higher а 
post-test scores than group competition 
fortunately, post-tests were not given in two 
investigations which report a comparison 
ween individual and group competition n 
formance was measured only while the compe о, 
condition was applied and not followin’ ag 
moval of competition. One investigation, 7}, 
children as subjects was reported by Craig ( дуб 
Learning tasks in elementary genctics pt the 
to seventh and eighth grade children un 0 


н : > ‚с wat 
associate co-operative condition. There ор 


1 
comparison of individual and group согар ent? 
over one session. No significant di dy bi 
in performance was reported. In 4 зш, aat 
Julian and Perry (1967) it was pot ct 
individual competition produced РЕ ind i 
formance than group competition аа s 
single session in which undergradua 
statistics exercises under the associate co-op 
condition. 


cra" 


icat , 
dica ja! 


Results of investigations thus in o 
je 657 0) 


when tasks are conducted under t ance ^q 
co-operative condition, higher perform roh 
Jos ition than P ce 
result from individual competition | ondu? 
competition. When the learning task 15 € 


under Si 

as дат Шагдан co-operative condition, however, 
(1949) = ‘pa on undergraduates by Deutsch, 
газ ide. ammond and Goldman (1961) 
ta graup d is found not to be superior 
Ore dr petition. Apparently the demands of 
Чешит: —— tend to conflict with the 
ite, = к 1с ihe’ sun interaction involved 
суре ар result is required, as in the joint 

ative condition. 


Conclusions 

"hs orca = examined and interpreted 
Operative ad ERI lence on the claim that co- 
learning i craction between pupils facilitates 
between i] pupils. A distinction has been made 
be stormed, learning tasks (IC tasks) which can 
interaction 2 ie with or without co-operative 
Which can e those learning tasks (C tasks) 
interaction be performed only by co-operative 
Working on rs cannot be performed by а pupil 
lave com 115 own. А number of investigation? 
tasks und pared the efficiency of learning 
Cooperatiu a condition designed to encourage 
Carning a interaction, with the efficiency of 
lo same tasks under a condition inten- 
Ае any co-operative interaction. 
NOnitored ЈУ these investigations have not 
ther co, zi he interaction which took place in 
Variety Г ition and the results are thus open to a 

tasks hits | interpretations. The learning of 
umber pee investigated in only a very liraited 
О оре Studies which did indicate that the 
upil Үе interaction of a C task сап facilitate 
‹  Carning, 
Ome 
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ма їп с, the results of their task performante 
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ing made of i pete 
between pupils facilitat aibi ПИ pape 
: em | es pupil learning. One 
investigation showed the importance of the 
heterogeneity of ability levels of the competitors 
in determining whether or not effective com- 
petition will take place. It found that with 
homogeneity of abilities among the pupils, 
competition was likely to facilitate pupil learning. 
A close relationship between achievement moti- 
vation and motivation to compete was also found. 
Results from several investigations suggest 
that while competition between individuals can 
result in more efficient learning than group 
competition, individual competition is not more 
effective when the learning task is conducted 
under the joint co-operative condition. The 
demands of this form of co-operative interaction 
thus impose a restraint on the operation of 
effective competition between individuals. 
Decisions to increase or reduce competition 
or co-operation among school pupils may rest on 
factors other than efficiency of pupil performance. 
For example, it may be the educator's intention 
to provide pupils with the experience of working 
together or experience of competitive interaction. 
Experiences of interpersonal relationships and 
effects on relationships, | which 
result from co-operation and competition are 
topics beyond the scope of this review. Neverthe- 
less, they are factors which provide grounds for 
increasing OF reducing co-operation ог competi- 
tion among pupi y of whether or 


Is, independent! ; 
peration or com facilitates pupil 


interpersonal 


ition 
not со-О] petit 
performance. 
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с last term being s i 

purpose-built factory unit. It ee el 
priate time, therefore, to give an ea ol 
way the unit has worked in practice Feed us 
time, the type of school leaver catered on А d 
the results of the training provided. A ciel 
was made previously after two кыс 
(Hall et al., 1969) when 25 leavers had been 
involved with the unit. Now that these and almost 
others have passed through the unit into 
ent it would seem relevant to attempt a 
description of these trainces, both to 
re clearly the unit’s application and 
Jection for industrial training of 
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this represents between 20 and 25 per cent of those 
eligible to leave the school during this four-ycar 
period. The remaining four trainees came from 
differently organised schools (one each from 
schools for maladjusted children, and physically 
handicapped; one from the lowest stream of a 
secondary modern school outside the city; the 
fourth, an atypical entry at age 21 years 9 months, 
from the Adult Training Centre). Numerically, 
then, the Industrial Training Unit caters for only 
a minority of what is already a very selected 
population. 

The trainees will now be described in rather 
more detail, under three main headings, and 
compared with a control group: 


l. their records prior to selection; 
2. characteristics at the time of selection; 
3. their progress and some results, 


For a number of reasons there are fewer 
controls than trainee subjects, but to make the 


control group as comparable as possible within 
the conditions set, a smaller number was settled 
for. 


l. Records prior to Selection 
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Table 1; Age in months at first referral 


_ ITU Group Controls 
Mean 5:5 
85-5 
Ra 103-6 > < «01 
i ge 39-153 58-159 | 


(ii) А comparison of referral sources (scc Table 2), 
however, docs not show any special ет 
between the two groups, and in both cases ie 
far greater number сате from headteach 
referrals, based on poor educational progress. 


Table 2: Referral sources 
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one atypical entry at 21-8 years). The incidence 
of those entering before they are 16 suggests a 
policy to start the work preparation in ‘obvious’ 
cases as early in the final year as there are 
vacancies. 

The academic levels of those selected for 
training are given in Table 6 and are compared 
again with the control group. 


Table 6: Attainment levels 


ITU Group Controls 
Reading Ages (Schonell) 
Mean 7:9 8-9 р < 05 
Range 5:0-14:0 5:5-14:4 
5р 2:3 24 
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oo 78 86 
Range 5:9-9:5 5-9-10-3 
SD 2:9 3-4 
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The trainees have a significantly lower mean 
Reading Age than the controls, though, as with 
the intelligence levels previously reported, there 
is a certain amount of overlap. The difference in 
the means (one year) is important because, on 
the control subjects have virtually 
aken as а RA of 91 years), 
‘whereas again on average, the trainees do not 
achieve this. Comparison of the distribution of the 
reading ages of the two groups shows that the 
overlap in the two sets of scores comes at the 
higher levels, the training group um many 
more subjects with minimal reading levels, and 
it is these who contributed most to the difference 
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this represents between 20 and 25 per cent of those 
eligible to leave the school during this four-year 
period. The remaining four trainees came from 
differently organised schools (one each from 
schools for maladjusted children, and physically 
handicapped; one from the lowest stream of a 
secondary modern school outside the city; the 
fourth, an atypical entry at age 21 years 9 months, 
from the Adult Training Centre). Numerically, 
then, the Industrial Training Unit caters for only 
a minority of what is already a very selected 
population. 

The trainees will now be described in rather 
more detail, under three main headings, and 
compared with a control group: 


1. their records prior to selection; 

2. characteristics at the time of selection; 

3. their progress and some results. 

For a number of reasons there are fewer 
controls than trainee subjects, but to make the 
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(ii) A comparison of referral sources (sce Table 2), 
however, docs not show any special pom d 
between the two groups, and in both cases e 
far greater number came from headteach 
referrals, based on poor educational progress. 
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© 5: Intelligence 1 
е levels 
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Mean, Urol grou group scores were lower than 
ate ks for the В and differences between the 
Уер Stically ‘net and full scale WISC scores 
Dari mie паде There is again con- 
ther ularly in dn between the two groups, 
Much hand, on ^ higher ability scores. On the 
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опе аїурїса1 entry at 21-8 years). The incidence 
of those entering before they are 16 suggests a 


policy to start the work preparation in ‘obvious’ 
cases as carly in the final year as there are 
vacancies. 


The academic levels of those selected for 
training are given in Table 6 and are compared 


again with the control group. 


Table 6: Attainment levels 


a 


ITU Group Controls 
Reading Ages (Schonell) 
Mean 7:9 8-9 р < ‹05 
Range 5:0-14-0 5:5-14-4 
SD 28 24 
Arithmetic Ages (S taffordshire) 
Mean 7.8 8-6 
Range 5:9-9:5 5.9-10-3 

2:9 34 


SD 


The trainees have а significantly lower mean 
Reading Age than the controls, though, as with 
the intelligence levels previously reported, there 
is a certain amount of overlap. The difference in 
the means (one year) is important because, on 
average, the control subjects have virtually 
achieved literacy (taken as a RA of 9} years), 
whereas again on average, the trainees do not 
achieve this. Comparison of the distribution of the 
reading ages of the two groups shows that the 
overlap in the two sets of scores comes at the 
higher levels, the training group having many 
more subjects with minimal reading levels, and 
it is these who contributed most to the difference 
between the groups. 

the arithm! 
stributed wi 
ficantly higher t 


etic test are more sym- 
th the control group 
han the trainee group. 
would seem to have less relevance 
on the reading tests, and 
very backward 


hat both groups are ver ) 
;ork. Thus, although it 1s possible to 


significant differences in attainment, 
here are à number of trainees who in fact have 
€ H . 
hes attainment scores than contemporaries in 
А 


оће into employment. 
] who o straigh: | 
Це пен а therefore been made to point 
» differences which may have made as 


ntribution to the selection. 


It has not been possible to carry out personality 
assessment as such with those who have left the 
ITU and school, and such comments as will Бе 
made are both retrospective. and subjective. 
However, with information from the School 
Psychological Service files and, mainly from the 
school’s report on each leaver to the Youth 
Employment Officer, it has been possible to show 
certain differences in personality type between the 
trainees and their controls. Of the ITU group 39 
of the 53 (73 per cent) were ascribed personality 
characteristics referring to their inability to cope 
with social situations, whereas of the control 
group only seven (19 per cent) were described 
in this way. This suggests that personality factors 
might be the chief determinants of Training Unit 
selection, and is an important finding since the 
trainees have not entirely shown up as a distinct 
group on the other measures (though mean 
scores do differ significantly), 

_ An attempt was made to describe the social 
inadequacy and personality type more reliably 
by the administration of standardised tests to the 
current ITU population, and to some control 
group members currently in school and expecting 
to go straight into employment. 

Two measures were used: the Manchester 
Scales of Social Adaptation, and the Junior 
Eysenck Personality Inventory (JEPI), results 
being obtained from ten of the current group. 
On the Manchester Scales, five subtests were 
looked at (Social perspective general; Socialisa- 
tion of play; Freedom of movement; Self-help 
and Handling of money). 

Because of the nature of the scoring on the 
scales, with the conversion of raw scores to 
percentiles, it is difficult to make comparisons 
between the two groups, since virtually all scores 
fell within the first ten per cent for this age level 
in both groups. A comparison of the raw scores, 
however, suggests that there are Particular areas 
of deficit both in relation to the test norms and in 
comparison with those subjects stil] at school, 
The largest variation from the norms was in 
Social perspective general’, sampling knowledge 
about the subject’s age, address and general 
awareness of his situation; and also in ‘Self Help’ 
sampling the subject’s ability to organize his 
own care in the home, in such matters as washing 
dressing, getting up, etc., the most obvious feature 
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here being a lack of independence from parental 
supervision and an absence of initiative. There! 
some evidence, however, that these are gener 
characteristics of ESN leavers, and not e 
sarily confined to thosc requiring work Dd 
tion. The item showing the greatest deviatit 
from the control group was b cce 
play/leisure’, sampling the activities and e = 
contact indulged in outside school, and the Ыр 
of emancipation from the home. The ITU е in 
more frequently reported not taking poii 
gamcs, not bclonging to adolescent organes y 
and not going out in the evenings hind 
preferring to stay alone at home sa д а 
television). In а тоге detailed way, an 
different environment, these self- descriptio 

to mirror the generally poor socialisation ching 
ELI group, and this again illustrates € ay 
of the unit’s scope for helping the trainees. ently 


well be that a similar assessment prior e als? 
to the Unit might both aid selection, an Е cial 
suggest arcas of deficit in the нашей 
competence for the training to centre ^ (ied 
(A report by Burden, 1969, gives more < рај 
information about the performance 9 
leavers on these tests.) 
3. The progress made and some results er expe 
(i) The average time the trainec nes g 
to spend in work preparation is 2-4 te! d y 
1-61 terms), these figures being based © ү 
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ip [ӨЧ 
whe have so far completed then үг f 


Training to the extent of gaining ™ E А 
employment. The distribution tends ѕ that Р 
around this avcrage time, and suggests to y 
least six months? preparation in acit ре, 
previous special schooling is require and ‚2° 


" moved, * \ 

employment prospects arc imp get "wf 
5 & а 

some the time is much grcatcr. An nt 


X ic 
made to correlate the length of и ай) 
cach trainee at the ITU with some xx E: 4 
variables (e.g. RA or time in ‚> her цу, 
but there was no apparent relationsh!P cont ү 
whole range of factors, including ji inf 
seems to determine this, though 1t a pand p 
that those with some form of ‘seconda! Sus 
(e.g. extreme disturbance or та т e j 
Physical handicap or spasticity) 7" «0 


longer. 


t 
z do 20 
The group currently in the Unit 


ү this pattern, four having had four terms up 
ecember 1970, two two terms, and seven 
one term. 
i been hoped to measure the main 
fully ~ ogress made by those who have success- 
he А ive employment. Continuous assess- 
ibd a regular basis has recently been 
uced at the unit, but had not previously 
ав for long enough to trace any 
SS exactly. The supervisor's observations, 
Б a Sheen with the employers requests, 
возећи и r certain arcas where improvement is 
а lo made. The ranking order of areas of 
nent with Indus.rial Training was as 
Ollows . > 
| Timekeeping; 
* Attitude to and responsibility in work; 
i Self-discipline while at work; 
Relationship with fellow trainees; 
Work standard; 
Safety awareness. 
Work roped to evaluate this aspect of the er 
resent ‘ore closely and systematically when ien 
orked te and observation scheme has 
iii) ога protracted period. ; 
The cmployment situation of the 40 


avers ag a і m 
Table 7 as at December 1970 is shown т 


Table 7: Em 


ITU Group Controls 
(n — 40) (n — 23) 


10 (43%) 


a 

Suny: 

Sil i first job ) 
Jna SUbseg uent į 11 (48% 

baeployeq И job 1 10952) 


The я 
оц Чргов are shown alongside thosc for the 23 
i ie ев whose position at that time Iw 
© trace. It can be seen that the trainee 
er although characterized by Jower ability, 
рі tainments апа lower social competence 
Ng on the whole with employment at least 


Ум 
"e и а group from the ESN ш, 
fact i deemed to require work prepar voice 
flatten. figures for the control group May 
‘ring, since the Youth Employment Office 
cal with the leavers after the age of 18, 
any case not all leavers obtain jobs 
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through the YEO. The number ostensibly in their 
first jobs may in fact, therefore, be smaller. In the 
case of the trainee group though the position was 
known exactly, because of the personal interest 
taken in each employment. 

In addition to these figures it must be pointed 
out that eight of these ‘first job’ subjects have 
been so placed for more than two years so far, and 
five others for over a year. This stability of 
employment compares well with figures from 
other areas: the National Youth Employment 
Council publication At Odds shows for 1968 that 
in the 16- age group only 36 per cent of their 
subjects are in their first or immediately subse- 
quent jobs, and 61-7 per cent have had six or 
more jobs (and this study of socially unsettled 
youngsters did not include the educationally 
subnormal). The employment records of all the 
ITU group also compare very favourably with 
those figures and with the findings of Durojaiye 
(1970) who compared ESN and non-ESN 
school-leavers. 

From his experience with the employment 
records of severely subnormal adults, Clarke 
(1971) has indicated that to use ‘number of jobs’ 
as a criterion may in fact give too optimistic an 
impression of the situation, since, it is postulated, 
ESN employees may be too anxious about their 

ing from а job, however 


careers to risk changi r ve 
uncongenial, because of the risk of not obtaining 
a further position, or one which is any better. 
Conversely, those school-leavers who have had 


several jobs may, in fact, be improving their 
situation and be better off than the ESN leaver 
stuck with his first position. On the other hand, 
the specific type of ESN leavers with үш: 
study is concerned, were known 1m pre-unit years 
to have great difficulty both in obtaining and 
job of any sort; the record of un- 
f the trainees since the unit was 
does represent а considerably 


retaining à 
employment 0 
opened, therefore, 
rosier picture. 
poderes figures on Table 7 refer to the 
four trainees who are currently i es 
(though three of them started jobs = ae i bes 
unit) and the four who are рсе io в 
Oncisin the adult training centre (dir pet npe 
unit after 61 terms), one 15 it a a d 
normality hospical following acon ee S Pn 
unit and four days of employment, on 


surgical hospital on a long-stay basis, and the 
fourth emigrated to Australia. 

From this it seems that there may always be a 
very small proportion of trainees whom it may 
prove impossible ever to prepare for an effective 
employment, and these are certainly the most 
handicapped, both academically and socially. 


Conclusions 

A specific group of immature ESN leavers 
selected for Industrial Training has been des- 
cribed in some detail in terms of prior character- 
istics, selection considerations and post-training 
success. The objectives of this description and the 
comparison with a control group of ESN leavers 
going straight into employment arc five-fold: 

1. To demonstrate the real employment pros- 
pects of the most handicapped ESN leavers, 
given a period of suitable work preparation, and 
to point out the relevance to a wider group of 
school leavers, considering these results with a 
group presenting a range of special difficulties. 

2. To show those characteristics of school- 
leavers most likely to predict problems with 
future employment, notably that considerations 
of personality and social adaptations seem to be 
as important as ability levels. 


3. To aid the future selection of those ESN and 
other school-leavers most likely to need or to 
benefit from a period of work preparation. | ing 

4. To provide data on the actual fana d 
and success of an ITU, to show the length ae 
generally required, and the areas where impro 
ment may be looked for. 

5. To encourage similar work in othe 
tion Authorities. 
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а preliminary Foundation course before commencing 
1 studies. A group of 170 Dip.A.D. students were given a 
ding their Foundation course experience, their 


ALMOST 
йе ami i design students attend 
биное di Diploma in Art and Design 
attitudes to he аа to clicit information regarding 
general зе фина к-за аса апі the degree of satisfaction felt for their Dip.A.D. course. There was a 
Of the choice of e smaller Foundation groups, longer Foundation courses and increased deferment 
guide Dip.A.D a ip.A.D. course. The diagnostic methods employed by Foundation course staff to 
been inns. m placings varied considerably; in a substantial proportion of cases no guidance had 
- The advisory techniques used appear to have had no effect on the student’s subsequent 


Satish . 
Sfact BAS A 
action with his/her Dip. A.D. course. 


An examination of the available literature 
revealed no formal research of the specific 
problems considered in this study, although 
certain material proved to be relevant. For 
example, Iliffe (1969) describes the vital diag- 
nostic function of the Foundation Year at Keele 
University during which a high proportion of 
students changed their chosen areas of study. 


P 
v pose of Study 
exami 5 ; : 
ip ADS the Foundation course experience of 
relate ic, students at a provincial college and to 
Dip] to the degree of satisfaction felt on their 
oma course. 


Ge 
pM background 

сс | | 
ontemporary conception of a ‘Founda- 


tion’ 

азе, Moe asa prelude to higher art studies is . 

àuhau principle on the curriculum of the Recent history | | 

Walt 5 design school, founded in Weimar by The present structure of higher art education 
dates from January 1959 when the National 


ст Gropius in 1919 by the Nazis 
in 1919 and closed by the Хал 1 оп Art Education (NACAE or 


ы 19: M В В 
Bea Gropius (1935) and Bayer et al. (1952) ^ Advisory Council on т 
role Y define the preparatory and diagnostic Coldstream Council) was appointed by the 
‘milan the ‘Vorlehre’ (Preliminary Course). Minister of Education 'to € и on r^ 
ar ideas di ke г i < until aspects of art education in establis aments 0! 

did not take root in the UK unt p uu E IP dm agn. 


саг] ~ + : j в 
heag, ПУ fifties, variously subsumed under further education ( c 
1 and mended the winding up of the four-year National 


d 

late ng of ‘Basic Design’, ‘Basi Studies’ у 
Prov Loundation Marce io et al. (1959) Diploma in Design aeg te favour га aec 
im, АП indicatior „pes of practice then year egree-equivaien iploma in Art an 

maed by the "ems а ( 1964) gives а Design (Dip.A.D-) to be preceded normally by 
"iple, recent interpretation of Foundation prin- а *pre-diploma course’ lasting ‘at least E 
“Хат * Commentaries on art education, 107 academic year (NACAE, 1960). The NACAE 
tap Ple Macdonald (1970) and Field (1970), went on to recommend that a second, independent 
stu? deal with the problems of Foundation organisation be set up to administer the (ime 
(дву in depth, and a for example Hornsey and this led to the appointment of the ational 
| t d Council for Diplomas m Art and Design (NCDAD 


› are written from а partisan point of view. 
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the 


or Summerson Council) in May 1961. The com- 
bined literature of both Councils from 1960 to 
the present provides a detailed account of the 
operation of the Dip.A.D. ~ р 
Ап addendum to NACAE 1960, published in 
August 1965, amended the term ‘pre-diploma 
course’ to ‘foundation course’, in order to cradi- 
cate the apparently mistaken inference that a pre- 
diploma course had ‘no other purpose than to 
prepare students for admission to a Dip.A.D. 
course’. This ambiguity of the nexus between 
Foundation and Diploma courses is again treated 
in NACAE 1970 which recommended that ‘the 
large disparity of numbers’ between Foundation 
and Diploma courses be resolved through ‘some 
means of central control’. The statistical table 
used to support this contention (NACAE 1970, 
р. 62, Table 6) docs not appear to take account of 
the large proportion of students who spend two 
ycars on Foundation studies (sce following report), 
many of whom apply for Diploma courses in their 
first year without success and swell the total 
number of applicants to a misleading figure. The 
Secretary of State's acknowledgement (DES 
circular No. 7/71) of NACAE 1970 shelves 
immediate action on the Foundation course 


problem pending ‘a further period of considera- 
tion and discussion’. 


Procedure 

A sixteen-item questionnaire was composed to 
elicit information concerning the subject’s experi- 
ence of and attitude to Foundation studies and his 
degree of satisfaction with his Diploma course. 
The questionnaire was administered to 170 
students comprising all three years of two 


Design) at a two-area provincial college. m 
nomenclature of the NACAE and NCDAD =“ 
Art 1 (Painting) and 2 (Sculpture) are od 
as one ‘агса’.|] Using NCDAD documents * 
base for calculation, the combined average ui 
of a Fine Art | and 2 course and а i 
Design course is 154 students. The а E i] 
ber of courses per centre is 2-5 (September 


: à sore, be t4 
The investigated group can, Ped: сепиб 
garded as close to the norm for Dip. А. ber © 


i 5 , c num 

in respect of student numbers and the n 

courscs run. T 
Of the 170 subjects, all but onc hac enti 

i У 1 -mericnce ба 

kind of Foundation course experience g а the 

| London; 

ne tl 

catio 


cl 


ad sont 


69 separate Foundation courses in я 
provinces and Wales. The exception e 
Dip.A.D. course from a College of o imple! 
There was а 91:8 per cent return of co 
questionnaires. 


Results spent ШИ 
Over half (56 per cent) of the group jim $ o 
terms оп a Foundation course, 39 pe! У nti! p, 
six terms and the remainder of 5 por D M 
periods of up to nine terms. НИ MS 
course by size, the largest single ego stude) 
cent) consisted of beaween 40 and posed ИК 
10 per cent of the courses were pet có 
students or less, and 9 pcr cent p» с 
students. The most common DEDE ове 5 
upon a Dip.A.D. specialist arca jid there 
term of the Foundation course, p 2 
wide variation on this point, with Е 
per cent deciding beforc Бекил jecision у 
studies, and 3 per cent leaving г i: datio! eal 
after the completion of their Four së 
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у Е É ог 
Dip.A.D. courses (Fine Art 1 and 2, and Graphic (sec Tables 1А, 2A and ЗА). 1 | 
Table 1: Number of terms spent on Foundation studies 
3 4 ) 6 Отнек5 
(A) Actual 5697, | 39 5, ; 
(B) Recommended 28% 79, 8%, 459, 12%% 
Table 2: Size of Foundation course 
отн 
Lrss THAN 20 20-40 40-60 60-80 80 : 229 “та 
А) Actual size 10^; 289; 30^: € әәә ЫЎ 99, 9% 
В) Recommended size 229%, 4297 200° 749" зе 
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Table 3: Term in which Diploma area was decided 


ВЕРОВЕ AFTER 
Еоџхр; + 2 S RES 
T AT. MENDATION 1 2 3 4 5 6 FOUNDATION OTHERS 
A) Actual term 229 9° 28°/ 
(B je : “£70 о 28% 19% 8% 5% 3° 39; S 
) Recommended term 1°, 39, 129, 309; 17% 89; 292 89; ee 


ы SR Dip. A.D. arca during Foundation 
Nom oe B average period of decision was 27 
tating di the commencement of Foundation 
Кє, е 5 8 рег cent of the total group the 
of arca was clinched by the offer of a place 

ata Dip.A.D, college. 
| Roughly half (49 per cent) of the group 
E thcir Foundation course as ‘balanced’ 
ойго к to the variety of study arca or areas 
thane on ihg course, whilst 48 per cent described 
м fairly biased? (35 per cent) or ‘heavily 
asin P 3 per cent). The most common arcas of 
Single subject bias were drawing (10 per cent), 
eee: " per cent) and sculpture (8 per cent), 
their 8 1 EE per cent of the subjects described 
Шо course as having a multiple bias towards, 

ost Cases, two or three arcas. 

de eed of the group (51 per cent) dide 
choice "de iad received little or no guidance in the 
orm 3 a Dip.A.D. area. The most common 
(45 ы advice came from an appraisal of work 
the Es cent) (sec Table 4). Only 10 per cent of 
опр had been offered anything the student 
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Tap; р 
le 4: Diagnostic methods experienced by 
oundation students 
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m appraisal of work 45% 
( 3) Interview 8% 
(di information service 3% 
iQ diagnostic tests 0% 
(P. multiple 19% 
( ) other 195 
pe 22% 

) по response 2% 
ми — 0 00 0 0 0 5 00 98 


zb ПИ 2. 
le 5: Correspondence between priorities before joining Dip. 


classified as an information service and, from the 
evidence it would appear that none of the 69 
Foundation courses used any specific diagnostic 
tests. 

For most of the group (55 per cent) their first 
priority before joining a Dip.A.D. course was to 
get into a particular Diploma area (see Table 5). 
Twenty-one per cent intensified this choice to a 
particular area at a specific college. A small 
number (6 per cent) wanted to enter a specific 
college with the choice of subject area taking 
second place and 17 per cent were prepared to 
accept ‘any suitable course’. Although there is a 
general correspondence between their priorities 
before joining the Diploma course and the terms 
upon which they actually entered it, a new group 
(8 per cent) admitted that on entry their present 
course represented ‘any course available’ regard- 
less of location and subject. 

When asked to state their personal opinions 
regarding the size and constitution of Foundation 
courses there was a significant preference for 
smaller groups, longer courses and а longer 
deferment of the choice of a Diploma course. 
These shifts can be seen by comparing Tables 1A, 
2A and 3A with 1B, 2B and 3B. Although 22 per 
cent had decided their Diploma study area before 
beginning Foundation studies only one per cent 
recommended this practice. Conversely, the pro- 
mmending that the decision be taken 
n of the Foundation course was 
hich had, in fact, delayed 


portion reco: 
after completio 
more than double that wi 


the decision that long. 


A.D. course and actual priorities 


represented by course 
ACTUAL PRIORITY 


First Priority BEFORE 
Joxe Di 


a) a particular Diploma study area 
b) a particular college 

) a specific course at a specific 

) any suitable course 


college 


p.A.D. COURSE REPRESENTED BY COURSE 


Kor 469, 
55% B 

бе 17% 
21% 18% 


When asked to state what they felt to be the 
most important aspects of a Foundation course 
54 per cent nominated ‘staff’ as their first priority, 
whilst the remainder distributed their choice 
over ‘students’ (17 per cent), ‘facilities and space’ 
(18 per cent), ‘location’ (1 per cent) and ‘other’ 


(10 per cent). 
In answer to the question ‘Do you regret being 


on your present course?’ 70 per cent answered 
‘No’, 14 per cent ‘Yes’ and 16 per cent were 
uncertain. The group (30 per cent) of dis- 
satisfied and uncertain subjects was distributed 
evenly throughout both departments and all 
three years. There was, however, a majority of 
‘uncertain’ responses from the first year of the 
courses as against a majority of definitely regretful 
responses in the third year. Given the list of 
options in Table 6 just over half of the total group 
(54 per cent) stated from preference to remain on 
their present course. The second biggest category 
(19 per cent) would have preferred “ће same 
Diploma area at another college’. Ten per cent 
would have preferred to be ‘out of art education 
altogether’, presumably because they could 
envisage no preferable alternative combination 
of area, course and college. 

The replies of the ‘dissatisfied’ and ‘uncertain’ 
students (hereafter referred to as ‘discontented’) 
were extracted from those of the total group and 
analysed separately. Their responses to the 
questions showed little or no deviation from the 
pattern of responses of the whole group under 
investigation. In fact, they tended to have had 
on average more guidance than the total group, 
only 45 per cent claiming little or no guidance as 
against 51 per cent of the total group. Howcver, 
only 41 per cent of the ‘discontented’ subjects 
rated their Foundation course as ‘balanced’ 
compared with the proportion of 49 per cent of 
the total group. When faced with the list of 
options in Table 6 the ‘discontented’ group 


showed the most significant proportionate shift | 
towards ‘a different Diploma area at another 
college’ (15 per cent as against 6 per cent in the 
whole group), followed by ‘out of art education 
altogether’ (19 per cent as against 10 per cent) 
and ‘in the same Diploma area at anothe! , 
college’ (30 per cent as against 19 per cent). 


Interpretation | 
The results of the inquiry should provide P 
fairly reliable picture of thc Foundation cows? 


experience of Dip.A.D. students at à typi 
wl 


provincial college. Although the results i 
inevitably reflect to a certain degree the p ~ 
i v 10V 


Dip.A.D. courses involved there is no 00v 


in 
reason why a sample produced by a randoms} 5 


t А 5 еї 
procedure would yield а substantially Re 
: ^ : : =. at 
picture of Foundation courses im general ol 

2) 


that of the 69 courses represented by the su 
of this survcy. 

The survey reveals a clear 
longer Foundation courses, smaller groups p^ 
deferment of decision regarding Diploma ps 
area. It can reasonably bc assumed that pe à 
students who entered Foundation studics art 
firm decision regarding their future Diplom? и 
сате to rcgard this as a premature choice. B ed 

Considering the recurrent call for self- orien” the 
art study, and the frequent challenges no 
staff/student dichotomy in art colleges Hs de 
emphasis on staffing as а priority on the ње ing 
tion course is rather surprising. One ma! 
finding of the survey is the relatively ave 
amounts of guidance the subjects claim т, 
had in the choice of a Diploma агса: "and! 
suggest that Foundation courses are v ес" 
concerned with the finding of compatible P NO 
sations for their students. The fact that the dati 
reveals no clear correlation between Foun on 
course experience and satisfaction witha 
course does not necessarily prove the com 
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st 


ma 
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Table 6: Satisfaction with course 


WOULD YOU PREFER TO BE 


› GROUP 
TorAL Group *DIscONTENTED GR 


(a) on your present course 

(b) in the same Diploma area at another college 
(c) in a different Diploma area at this college 

(d) in a different Diploma area at another college 
(e) out of Art Education altogether 


(f ) other 


54% 17% 
19%, 30% 
39 6% 
© 15% 
10% 19% 
89, 1396 
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that Foundation courses cannot play a uscful 
diagnostic role. Discontent can be rooted in 
numerous factors not considered here, including 
individual psychology. It would appear that the 
diagnostic guidance given to students on Founda- 
Чоп courses at present is both inadequate and 
1n some cases ineffective in that it does not appear 
to help in finding suitable Dip.A.D. courses. In 
fact, the survey suggests that it might be having, 
M some cases, a detrimental effect. 
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NON-PROFESSIONALS 


COUNSELLING OF RETARDED READERS BY | 


DENIS LAWRENCE 


Somerset Schools Psychological Service 


з у с у. мш E 


THIS STUDY is an extension of a previous investigation into the individual counselling of retarde 
(Lawrence, 1971). It was planned to test the hypothesis that it would be possible for non-pr 
personnel to achieve the same results as those obtained prev iously by a trained educ ‘ational 
Before embarking on this study, a pilot experiment was carried out in two sc hools. 
justified the setting up of the experiment proper. 
matched groups of retarded readers obtained within each sc hool. One group received counselling w hik 
the other group served as the control. The experiment lasted for two terms, at the end of whi 


ed reader 


ој ова 
psy cho 
The results ol 


Four village schools were then sclec ted and 


ch al 


counselled DA showed a rise in reading attainment. 


Introduction 

Despite the tremendous amount of rescarch 
into the causes and treatment of reading failure, 
teachers are still unsure as to the best approach 
to the problem of helping the retarded 
reader. 

In the previous study (Lawrence, 1971), the 
author suggested that an effective approach with 
some children could be an attempt to boost the 
morale of the retarded reader through a рго- 
gramme of individual personal counselling. 

Bradshaw (1953) stated that ‘Ata time when we 
all pay lip service to the emotional concomitants 
of backwardness, it seems odd that all our efforts 
should so often take the form of a direct attack on 
the presenting symptom’. Indeed, remedial edu- 
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n p 
or 

cation has continued 10 concentrate | gi 
for example, improvi! " 


selecting арр! rop" 
authori 


pr раст“ 


cognitive aspects; 
ceptual abilities and 
reading schemes, despite the lack of 
evidence that this is the most effec tive ap 


Delayed maturation factor m 
It is suggested here that in many “ay st! 
rcading retardation, the child's стоноге. „ће 
is his most outstanding handicap t° i 
progress. In all probability hc did at all 2 
show perceptual problems, €.8: ja jn 
visual or auditory discrimination, when = и 
duced to reading in the infant depar my owe fe 
progressed through to the junior schoo, 
these perceptual disabilities disappcare h I 


што 
a process of maturation. In the mcam ape f 


aged am 


ever, the child had become discour (jo y 
| di ssatisfaCU yp! 
to show secondary emotional di eim е ic! 
та % 
other words his per ‘сера! disabilities “ОЖ; 
т 
his emotional conflicts remained. iden acct 
1 4 
with a poor self image and lac k of co if 


ability to make progress in reading- xpress EET 
Through counselling he is able to © dersta" c 
feelings gaining support am ha: is па? 4 
In addition he begins to improve ing 
himself and so rekindles his lost fee!!! 


fidence. | 


Pilot study 
Before carring out an investigation into the 
use of non-professionals as counsellors, it was 
considered advisable to carry out a pilot study for 
the following reasons. One could not morally 
jd treating retarded readers with ‘untried’ 
ay-counsellors in preference to traditional 
и зону on hypothesis. Accordingly, two 
already А selected where the children were 
selling, те; 2 ing skilled remedial help: coun- 
Па aon, БГ t үп ап extra’ and not an alternative. 
Match cs t sese оо it was found possible to 
differe : ven children with а control group. А 
J Misit! Quac was used in cach school and 
Wag cone the head teacher on the basis that she 
chi sympathetic, intelligent and interested in 
Маге, 
м. counsellors met the psychologist on three 
again ety ржет before the experiment and 
"he dide wee occasions during the experiment. 
Week ү» € were scen by the чат Е j ох 
Counsellin terms, at the end ofw hich tir А, 
ац 8 rise in reading 
istically signt- 


aimn groups showed a 
ar: ent, the results being stat 
n 1n one school only. 
ith the experience gained by 
to be up of the main experiment w 
Justified, 


the pilot study, 


he 
i as felt 


Ai 
Tu 9f experiment 
Perso "Vestigate the effects of an individual 
fon counselling programme carried out by 
eia Professionals on primary school children 
arded in rcading. 


Des; 

Pts of experiment 
interes, pa hools were selected on th 
teachers in the project shown by n 
Submit Ius staff in cach school. Each sc E 
retarded t a list of children considered cm 
adminis in reading and the following -— м E 
lest. y rnb the Sleight Non-verbal inte on : 

анай and Cattell Children's Persona! ity 
t nie ае (the CPQ was also given әз 
With s 1 sample of 30 good readers and compa: a 
tion р Poor readers) ; Schonell Word Recogni- 
Oma rom this information it was found posible 
Brou teh six children in cach school with a E 

P in the same school. They were matched on 


e basis of 
the head 


Ead mental age, chronological age, and rcading 

The head teacher of each school contacted a 
woman in the area whom he considered to be a 
suitable person for the experiment, and a pre- 
liminary meeting was arranged at which the 
psychologist approved the selection. 

The method of counselling was explained to the 
counsellors and again suitable background rcad- 
ing was suggested. 

Once again the system of counselling was 
identical to that used in Part 1 of the experiment 
and cach counsellor was met threc times during 
the programme which extended over two terms. 


A typical interview 


Counsellor ‘Hello, James. It is nice to see you 
again. I do enjoy our chats together.’ 

Boy *Hello, Mr. Lawrence." 

Counsellor ‘Anything important happened to 
you since we last met P 

Boy *Yes! Lots! I went to the Fair. Oh! 

` And my stupid sister hit our baby with 
the brush and I got the blame as 
usual.’ 

Counsellor ‘ОВ dear! That must have been 
awful for you.” 

Boy ‘I always get blamed for everything 

| in our house.’ 

Counsellor “That doesn’t sound fair to me.’ 

Boy “It isn’t fair. My mother says Iam the 
naughtiest child, but I am not’ 
(Heatedly). 

Counsellor “І expect it makes you fecl angry.’ 

Boy ‘Yes! It does. My mother wishes I was 
agirl, I think’ (Sadly). 

Counsellor ‘I bet she is glad she has you around 
when those boys next door start being 
a nuisance’ (Had previously reported 
chasing them from his garden). 

Boy ‘Oh! Yes!’ (Brightening up). "They 
walked all over our flower bed. But 
they soon ran when I came out!’ 

Counsellor ‘А good job you were there. No telling 
what damage they might have done. 

Boy ‘My sister can’t count properly, you 
know! She never brings the proper 


change from the shop.’ 
D 
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Counsellor ‘Your mother is lucky to have you to 
be able to shop for the important 
things, seeing as you can count well.’ 


Boy *Yes! I never bring the wrong change. 
Hey! Have you ever been to Switzer- 
land? 

Counsellor ‘Мо. Why? It sounds interesting." 

Boy ‘Td like to go ’cos they have lots of 


mountains there. I saw it on TV and I 
bet I could climb those mountains 
easy. And all that lovely snow.’ 

Counsellor ‘I agree with you. It sounds lovely. 
And I am sure you are right saying 
you could climb the mountains. 
Perhaps you will go there for a 
holiday one day.’ 

Boy “Yes. I bet my Dad would take me.’ 


Results 
Table 1; Reading ages before and after treatment 
together with gains 


CounsELLED Сомтвог. 
Before After Gains Before After Gains 


School M 81 87 03 84 88 01 
73 88 12 67 66 -04 
67 71 0-1 63 6:5 -0-1 
71 77 03 66 71 02 
81 88 04 77 79 -04 
55 62 04 55 58 0 
х= 771 80 045 69 71 -05 
School № 66 80 11 52 60 05 
63 71 05 65 68 0 
8:3 93 0.7 6:6 78 09 
63 77 11 84 99 12 
85 110 22 66 72 03 
74 92 15 79 85 03 
= 72 87 118 69 76 0-46 
School P 53 62 06 76 77 -02 
55 64 06 59 62 0 
73 80 04 62 66 01 
51 68 14 52 54 -0-1 
6.5 74 06 50 54 04 
51 57 03 50 52 -01 
х= 58 67 065 58 61 -03 
School Y 63 69 02 66 80 10 
66 69 -01 66 66 -04 
86 96 06 83 89 02 
80 96 12 83 89 02 
79 93 10 80 83 -01 
80 80 -04 80 83 -01 
х= 75 84 04 76 81 0:13 


NB: А rise is not necessarily а gain. The ‘Gain’ columns 
allow for the fact that the children were older at the end of 


the experiment. 
50 


Discussion of results Қ 
1. The original hypothesis was confirmés 
Three groups showed statistically signifi 
rises in rcading attainment at the end о | 
counselling. 
2. Improvements in general adjustment am 
attitudes were subjectively reported by the 


h 
t 
tcachers. aff 
В z aal sumi 
3. Judging from the individual sum dii 
records, there is more evidence for the ie | 
| 


retarded readers tend to have unsatisfied à 
tional needs associated with the self-image a 
without showing overt symptoms of ae | 
maladjustment. These unsatisfied needs ИТ | 
in their expression with cach child, but all pr^ | 
underlying themes of imagined rejections aly 
self confidence, feelings of social isolation, * |, 
worries over poor school work. 

4. There was a highly significant 
between poor and good readers On, ni fic" 
Factor of the CPQ!. There was no PB " 
correlation, however, between reading ee | 
generally and the ‘О’ factor. This iex ers { 
interpreted as mcaning that retarded ety al 
not necessarily become steadily more g Ка chil 
troubled as they become more retarded. prow! 
retarded by one year could be Justa see j 
as the child retarded by four years ог p й 

Furthermore, as thc child gets, 2 in oll 
possible that he would find satisfaction ings E 
school subjects unconnected with pn кеј И 
metalwork, games. In this way И Tp so! 
would begin to improve his self imag 3 
extent. 

5. It is interesting that out о 
in all (including thosc in Part l 
study), the five who achieve а highly, 005 
in reading attainment all score = tel ( 
‘H’ Factor on the 16 PF Test which "po LS 
defines as a coursc trait of socially p P d 1 
hibited, spontaneous behaviour it with ug 
able to face wear and tear 1n dea without fait 
and gruelling emotional situations Mona r 
These people are abundant in emo ers МО ар 

In contrast, our retarded cru spo? ac 
cribed by their teachers as lacki the ‘О е 
and they generally scored high on | mo 


pt 
. as 
re on this >A P with 
г associa 


= 93. у=. 


differe 
the 


f seven co 


1Cattell regards a high scor 
troubled, guilt-prone bchaviou 
зе image. 


means and 5.0.5 for С.А. LQ» В.А. 
ing of the 


ich С. 
atte 
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as а measure of self- ~ ~ м 
as matched at i 


experiment 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND TEACHING PERFORMANCE 


ne 
T р ~ aditional classrooms 
controversy as to whether they are as sound a preparation for teaching as the traditional cl 


based main subjects. 


A survey of teaching practice results at Edge Hill College of Education in the years igiene. 
that sociology students perform as well as other students whilst social work students. gain а дй 
more high grades. Since entry qualifications, age, sex, intelligence and personality fac “se | " 
differentiate these students an explanation is suggested in terms of the course. ‘This may айс с 
ment, the student's classroom performance and his ability to utilize the social situations О 


practice. 


ias ae 
i 1 1 1 1 > 311 as raised 
THE INTRODUCTION of sociology and social work as main subjects in teacher education ha 
| 


isplay? 
t 
0! 
ecru! 
aching 


A major innovation in British teacher education 
in the last decade has been the introduction of 
sociology and social work as main academic 
subjects in the Colleges of Education. By 1968-69 
some 26 per cent of colleges were running main 
courses in sociology and several courses in 
social work, all of which were well subscribed. 
Traditionally, main subjects in teacher education 
have been classroom subjects, and have been 
viewed as having a twin utility, for the personal 
education of the student, and for his professional 
preparation for the classroom. The introduction 
of what are virtually non-teaching subjects has 
aroused some controversy because of their 
apparent lack of direct relevance to professional 
performance. At the college and school level the 
issue has centred around whether such courses 
are as sound a preparation for teaching, or fulfil 
the needs of the schools as traditional subjects are 
seen to do. For sociology Craft (1963) has argued 
that it offers insights into the functioning of 
modern society, and facilities self-awareness, both 
of which he felt can make some contribution to 
professional skill. Musgrave (1965) has written 
that its justification must rest on the claim that 
it is as effective in educating the teacher as any 
other, whilst Taylor (1966) has claimed that it 
should produce teachers with a ‘rational intellect? 


which has for long been valued by ‘superior’ 


ef 
kept tea 
al wor ов) 
phas t 


schools, and the lack of which has. 
training in poor esteem, For soc! 
extension of teacher's role with an pia cont? + 
parent-teacher and social worker-teac 5 needs “ 
has been viewed as mecting very re = Ста!" 
children and schools, for cxample, 5€ 
Raynor and Cohen (1967). 

In spite of the protagonists, at t 
level of college and school, and 
teaching practice, the subjects ge 
hostility. This centres on what subject 
equipped to teach Ча terms of эч 
compared with students reading 
subjects and consequently whether jvanta 
social science student is at à анас, as 
terms of teaching. This conirove 9, 
untempered by fact, and the mo a” a! 
tentative beginning to supply some reads he j 
main subject that a student teacher rand 


на 
in rega р 
t with 
с stud? 


effect оп his classroom performance 
itself has not been substantiate’? p ка е 
should be revealed by analyst | 9 
performance. The only generally а ући, ‘ 
ment is teaching practice grades pj T o 
themselves can be scen to be 71963) arid 
Robertson (1957) and Tarpey ( zi cafe a. 
others have shown, they remain у, pat 

assessment as is made. In the сазе с tut?! 


А „о college 
students were assessed by two € 


ie ин be from the student's discipline, 
Moderated T class and head teachers and 
school situatic z ушшш ba d | ne pne 
assessment, e i. be seen as a factor influencing 
Selective enn there is evidence to show 

wees pcm of social work students. 
groups of ed wa also the practice for other 
tion, dne mor for example, physical educa- 
consistently diet am, ing and in any case was not 
Mde. scen to be to the advantage of the 


The study 


TI ы 2 
Biden: 1,237 final teaching practice grades 
А о students at Edge НШ College of Educa- 


tion 1 

betwee GG 4 к 
Order D 1966 and 1970 were analysed in 
twe © reveal any differences in performance 


nd пе a rcading sociology, social work 
uring ~ teacher cducation main subjects. 
rom an el рез iod the assessment was changed 
arlier Riiie to a six-point scale. The 
atter B Lo have been transcribed into the 
Sven hue с, and for purposes of computation 
of merical value. 
ana ie ther the investigation similar dctailed 
Concerning th made of available information 
In 1967 g the students who entered the college 
| studend who were assessed in 1970. For nearly 
Test sn ү, consisted of AH5 Intelligence 
cXSeneles P. А Till Hill Vocabulary Test Scorcs, 
V leve] с mmc d Inventory Scale *B' scores, 
stu ents = passes, age and sex, and for most 
the col] the selection interview grade given by 
devig . све staff. In each case means, standard 


ior : 
15 and correlations were computed. 


Tay, 
ley. т. 
el; Distribution of final teaching practice grades for students 


Subjects 1966-70. 


Results 

The distribution of final teaching practice 
grades for students reading sociology is very 
similar to that of students reading tradida] 
subject (see Table 1). Overall there is a ten- 
dency for them to be over-represented in the 
middle range of grades (C4- and C, 61% c/f 
58%) and under represented in the higher (A 
and B, 329, c/f 35%). These differences are not 
significant, nor does year by year analysis 
reveal any significant or consistent differences. 
In two of the five years sociology students gained 
a slightly higher percentage of lower grades than 
other students, and in a further two a larger per- 
centage of thc higher. 

Social work students display a significantly 
different distribution of grades compared with 
students reading traditional subjects. They were 
more likely to be assessed in the higher range (A 
and B, 47% c/f 35%) less likely to be in the 
middle range (G+ and C, 46% c/f 58%), and 
arable in the lower range (D and E, 6% off 


comp: 
6%). This pattern is true for three of the four 


years. 
' Analysis of the student input variables revealed 
but one significant difference between the groups: 
k students were more likely to be 
grades at the selection interview than 
nal subject students (P=<0-05)* 
input factors of all students 
interview grade and ‘A’ 
г related to 


social wor 
given higher 
were traditio 
Analysis of the 
displayed that only : 
level GCE passes were significantly 


teaching practice grade.* 


рирге id : 
lFigures have not been reproduced but may be obtained 


from the writer. 


reading sociology and traditional main 
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D E n Mean SD 
79 3.9553 1-0321 
2 1-0421 


3 941 39659 


8 
Sociolo; 8 50 61 1 
Traditional 43 281 290 268 46 
i cial work and traditional subjects 


practice grades for students reading 50 


:Di 
967. ution of final teaching 
= c B = - LL NIA... 
A 
951 1'0988 
Social work 10 48 „30 n 5 0 189 3.9835 1:0523 
Traditional 41 241 227 28 36 Probability « 0-05 
* robability— 
The fi Value of 1—2-0000 


Discussion . 

The findings contain no evidence that rcading 
sociology as a main subject affects the professional 
performance of a student as measured on teaching 
practice. The evidence may then be scen to sup- 
port Musgrave's (1965) contention in that 
sociology appears to be as effective as the 
traditional subjects in this aspect of teacher 
education. This could be due cither to the fact 
that main subjects are irrelevant or marginal to 
teaching practice performance or that sociology 
provides the student with something which allows 
him to overcome any disadvantage caused by not 
reading a teaching subject. 

The evidence Suggests that social work courses 
may affect classroom performance in a beneficial 
way. The explanation of the observation that 
Social work students are more likely to be 
assessed in the higher range of teaching practice 
grades can be sought in at least three levels: 


their preparation 


unlikely to be more than Suggestive. As a group 

work students were undistinguished 
€xcept in interview grades, though there were 
non-significant differences in the direction of 
them being slightly more intelligent and neurotic, 
gaining higher marks in final examinations in 
education and subsidiary subjects, being slightly 
less extroverted and having gained fewer ‘A’ 
level passes. It may be that students choosing to 
read a subject with such an obvious emphasis 
towards the child and teaching might be more 
strongly motivated or better ‘teacher material’ 
than students opting for more academic subjects, 
and it could be contended that this was recognised 
by college staff at the selection interview. 

In terms of Preparation for teaching practice, 
social work students are sharply differentiated 
from traditional subject students. The subject 
they read has apparent and direct relevance to the 
teaching of children, namely an extensive element 
on human growth and behaviour, and an intro- 
duction to remedial skills, Further, the familiari- 


zation with the social services, involving a number 
of agency visits, and an introduction to d | 
work skills by practising social workers may ай d 
their ability in handling the sbcial situatio E 
involved in teaching practice. For this to be З 
acceptable explanation. however, it NOE. у 
necessary to demonstrate the usc of this knowle T 
and skill in the classroom and to ied 
relationship between the quality of such learn! 
and teaching practice assessment. | E. 
Whilst there is an obvious need for more ex a 
sive research it can be concluded that there p. 
apparent disadvantage in terms of ae DA 
fessional performance for the students sel 
sociology and a possible advantage for $ p 
work students. This raises questions about eut d 
of the main subject in teacher education, whi¢ ый 
been viewed as contributing to thc puts d 
performance of teachers because of the yd dit 
relationship between its subject WU o moi 
taught in schools. Here subjects which ar А 


ja 

б x and 509 
related to the children, their school ае сі 
environment, and to (ће activity of in ye 
are shown to be at least as adequate 1 


t 

а и time 
preparation of students. At the same of 
Í 


stent 
questions the direction, emphasis, and a. 
education courses, in that the socia ents? 
course which replicates some major ac 
the subject matter apparently producess 
classroom skills. 
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SUBJECT SPECIALIZATION AT SCHOOL 


M. P. HORNSBY-SMITH AND C. J. NEWBERY 
Department of Humanities and Social Sciences, University of Surrcy 


НИ 


THIS PAPER reports some of the carly findings of a study of subject specialization at school based on postal 
questionnaires completed by 200 former grant recipients several years after the termination of their 
awards. The main findings are: 

(i) evidence of culturally defined rigidities and differences in the subject choices and acceptance of 
Specialization at school and in the subsequent career opportunities for men and women; 

(ii) subject specialization at school appears to operate against science; however, simply delaying the 
by which the choice against science is made will not necessarily lead to an increase in the number of 
“Clentists ; 

(ili) less able students specialize more in order to improve their chances at “О? level. 

t is hypothesized that involuntary subject choice is likely to be associated with poorer university 


Course choice and performance and lower carcer success and job satisfaction. 


c --"-——————————————————— É 


Concern about the supposedly harmful effects of changes in interests, aspirations and motivations 
тату subject specialization in secondary schools could make early subject choices irrelevant, It 
1а5 increased significantly over the past decade. was also claimed that such specialization resulted 
Though the Crowther Report urged steps to in unhappy professionals in unsuitable careers as a 
ensure ‘the literacy of science specialists and the result of irrevocable study commitments decided 
, Numeracy” of arts specialists’ (Crowther, 1959), for them at the age of 13 or 14, and led to 
И expressed strong support for the traditional deep cultural divisions between those educated 
Pattern of specialization іп the grammar school. іп the ‘science’ and ‘arts’ traditions (Snow, 1964). 

"ring the 1960s however, resistance to this The second group expressed concern at the phen- 
Pattern grew both fion educationalists (Peterson, отепа of the drift from science’ (Dainton, 1968) 
1960 and 1971; Robbins, 1963; Miller, 1970) and апа ‘the brain drain (Jones, 1967) and argued 
А mma кы) шч. р: int 1968; Swann, that when scientific knowledge was doubling every 
1968; Mone P * "Phe Mee group 15 years or so (Price, 1963) industry's need 
argued that an 5 ecialization restricted О? for specialists was much lower than the current 
апа ‹д› level ud T tates the type of higher output. It was further argued that education 
“ducation ai rn d also inhibited adolescent should not be concerned with the mastery of a 
*'sona]; шестое ime when great ‘fixed’ body of established facts in a narrow field, 

Му development at а tm so much as with the creation of possibilities for 
systematic self-learning and formal retraining 
in numerous fields throughout the working life. 
The need for this has been clearly shown by 
ys of professional scientists and 
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Survey details 

'This study refers to data derived from postal 
questionnaires sent in June 1970 to 339 former 
recipients of Surrey County Council major 
awards whose grants terminated in 1963 and 
1964. These recipients comprised the former 
holders of degree or comparable awards from a 
20 per cent systematic random sample of some 
2,800 award holders. In addition those who had 
studied for the Dip. Tech. award, those who had 
married before the termination of their awards, 
and those who had changed course while at 
university or college were excluded as they 
were the subject of other studies which will be 
reported separately. After at least two follow up 
letters had been sent, 200 completed question- 
naires were returned, a response rate of just under 
60 per cent. There were no significant differences 
between the respondents and the non-respondents 
in terms of sex and number of ‘О’ level passes. 
Recipients whose fathers were in the Registrar- 
General’s Social Class III were, however, over- 
represented and those who were self-supporting 
or whose mother was widowed under-represented 
among the respondents as were those who had 
failed their university course. All results reported 


in the rest of this paper refer to the 146 male and 
54 female respondents. 


Patterns of subject specialization 

Nearly all grant recipients studied mathematics, 
a modern language and English to ‘О? level. 
Table 1 shows, however, that nearly half took no 
biological science subject (biology, botany or 
zoology) to ‘О’ level. One fifth of the men had 
never studied a biological science subject at all, a 
fact which would clearly have narrowed their 


range of potential careers, More significant is the 
fact that four girls in ten did not study either 
physics or chemistry to ‘О’ level. ‘The culturally 
defined range of appropriate carcers for girls P 
enforced by the traditions of carly specializatio® 
in the schools. Similarly, whereas for girls a study 
of the social sciences (history, geography a 
economics) to ‘О’ level appears to be acceptable 
more than one fifth of the boys had dropped ш 
these subjects by this stage. р 
Recipients were asked to indicate which Я 
17 specified subjects they would like to € 
studied longer. The responses have been = 
marized in Table 2 in terms of the final we 
studied at school. The category Modern Languast 
includes French and German, and Other Es 
includes English (Language ог Literature) pt 
Latin. The responses for technical drawing, w 
art and music have been ignored for the purp? 
of the present study. m 
It can be seen that ncarly a decade after lea 
school, nearly half the recipients wished пп 
had studied longer at least onc social me 
subject, and a quarter at least onc of the spe could 
arts subjects. One-fifth of the respondents У ‚са! 
like to have studied mathematics or à biolog es 
sciences subject longer. Differences in the ym pe 
of male and female respondents add support cul 
interpretation given earlier that there аге е 
turally defined rigidities in school 5 nav’ 
choices. Thus one girl in five would like t° оре 
studied more physical science compared ike 0 
boy in 13 and onc boy in three woul oar 
have studied French or German longer сор a 
to one girl in five. The case of the DIO Td 
sciences was somewhat different. А 


hig” 4 
: hey 7 
proportion of girls than boys wished t 


Table 1: Early school specialization by subject group and sex (percentages) d 
| 


MALE FEMALE 
(N = 146) (М = 54) , 
Зовуест Group м fied 
Never Dropped fot Never Dropped studi’ 
Studied before Studied Studied before at ‘0 
o at *'Q :0' T 
Physical Sciences 3 10 13 6 34 46 


Biological Sciences 21 33 


53 6 6 
Social Sciences 0 21 21 0 6 P d 


41 


1Percentages have been rounded 


Table 2: Subj i 
: jects wished to study longer by final level studied 
y | x Es ed at school (percentages) 


Sunjecr Group 


Fina Lever STUDIED 


Never or Dropped After 
Before *O' ‘o’ Other! Total? 

Mathematics 1 17 0 1 

Phy Sciences 7 4 0 н 
Biolog’ al Sciences 14 4 8 20 
Social Sciences 20 13 13 16 
Modern Languages 11 16 3 29 
Other Arts 5 24 0 26 


Note: (1) Other category refers to those who wished to study longer at least two 


subjects in a subject group w. 
levels. It particularly applies to t 


here the subjects were dropped at different 
he case of economics where there was also 


a wish to study geography and/or history longer. 
(2) Percentages have been rounded. 


di ad Rs of them longer, but whereas nearly 
Schoo] girls had studied them for a time at 
Ols half the boys had never done so. 
c^ disconcerting to note that in spite of the 
tx Ge of the Dainton Report that more 
Choices school curricula would favour more 
Under of mathematics and science generally, 
ed D fifth of recipients wished they had 
Science studics longer in any mathematics or 
higher sane This contrasts strikingly with the 
9r the о for all arts subjects and particularly 
even in a sciences. This seems to indicate that 
Ect cho; 1c long term, the desired pattern of sub- 
"айнек c operates against science. Finally, the 
У the f of carly specialization arc emphasized 
n T пише that, apart from the Mathematics 
ents | ет Arts groups, nearly half the respon- 
Wished ad either never studied the subjects they 
оге e, © Study longer or had dropped them be- 
O’ level. 
Order to ascertain the degree to which 
t choices at school met the demands of 
$ over a decade later, recipients were asked 


n 
Subiec 
Career, 


to indicate the extent to which they now used 
the 17 specified subjects in their present jobs. 
Only 66 per cent of the men and 57 per cent 
of the women answered this question on average. 
The responses of those who did have been sum- 
marized in Table 3. Two points in particular 
are of interest. Even though only one-fifth of 
recipients wished they had studied mathematics 
longer, it was the subject most used in present 
jobs. This table in fact provides support for an 
emphasis on both ‘numeracy’ and ‘literacy’ in 
school curricula. Secondly, there were consistent 
differences in the responses of men and women 
to the question. For all subject groups except 
biological sciences, on average 20 per cent more 
men than women used the subjects in their 
present job. However only one-quarter of the men 
used biological sciences in their present job com- 
pared to two-fifths of the women, further evidence 
of culturally defined career patterns which have 
roots, as we have seen earlier, in different patterns 


of subject choice. 


In order to test hypotheses relating to subject 


Tab 
le 3; 
© 3: Use of subjects in present job (percentages) 
Considerably, Little, 
Зовуест GROUP N Frequently Infrequently Not at all 
49 12 
Mathematics 137 38 39 35 
Physical Sciences 142 13 16 71 
Biological Sciences 1 5 25 37 38 
Social Sciences 105 13 39 48 
1 51 24 25 


Modern Languages 17 
Other Arts 1 
57 


specialization at school it was necessary to devisc 
meaningful categories of specialization. An early 
definition of Science, Arts or Mixed 'O' level 
courses in terms of science subjects only, arts 
subjects only, or a mixture of both was found to be 
unsatisfactory for subsequent analysis. Of the 338 
sample members for whom there was information, 
259 were classified as having taken mixed ‘О’ 
level courses, 75 were arts specialists but only four 
were science specialists. This classification did, 
however, successfully illustrate the existence of 
a large group of arts specialists. It manifestly 
indicated that specialization before “О” level 
operated against science rather than in favour ofa 
simple preference either for science or for arts. 
Following the work of Phillips (1969) which 
showed that those students who had taken four or 
more science *O' level courses later took science 
*A' level courses, we attempted to construct a 
scale of specialization based on the numbers of 
arts and science subjects taken in combination. 
This, however, again did not give us meaningful 
categories, particularly of those who had taken 
a genuine mixture of arts and science subjects at 
"О" level. This approach was unsatisfactory 
because it did not take into account wide dif- 
ferences in the number of ‘О’ level subjects 
taken. From a consideration of the DES classifica- 
tion we therefore devised one based on numbers 
of ‘O’ level passes in each of three subjects group- 
ings: (1) Arts (not including English Language or 
Social Sciences), (ii) Science (including mathe- 
matics) and (iii) Social Sciences (though unlike 
the DES classification we here included history). 
To qualify for any one of these categories a 
recipient was required to have passed at least two 


| 


*O? levels in that category. In order to qualifr | 
for the Arts, Science/Social Science categorys 
therefore, at least six ‘О’ level passes were nece | 
sary. Consequently specialization. patterns We 
considered only for thosc with six or more ip 
level passes. Twelve of the 200 respondents W^. 
had achieved fewer than ях ‘О’ level pas" | 
were excluded from the subsequent analys? 
together with three other respondents for who 
there were incomplete data. he 
Three further modifications were made pe 
classification: (i) The numbers in the AS 
Social Science and the Science/Social y а 
categories were very small and they were a 
fore collapsed into the Arts and Science скоб i 
ics, respectively. In addition it was felt tha Pa 
these cases the social science subjects were don 
sidiary to the main trend of specializ? vost 
(ii) Following Phillips, we distinguished 
taking mixed Arts/Science courses with а $ 
bias (four or more science subjects) from, 
with an arts bias (under four science pu at 
(iii) However, this was not entirely acit wit! 
and could be misleading since a studen ie 
two arts passes, three science passes and 0 ci | 
more other passes (c.g. in English ог а ing 
Science) would have been classified as hav n e 
arts bias though he would in all probability 


ec 


а? 
ve 


proceeded to take science ‘A’ levels. | asl 

Hence the final cl cation split y of 
Science mixed category in terms of two» " 
four and over science passes. „dent а 

Table 4 gives the distribution of respo' " D 
terms of the six categorics so distinguishe ait yor, 
number of *O? level passes achieved. E of O 


no significant differences in the num 


Table 4: Specialization at ‘O’ level by number of passes (percentages) 


ТҮРЕ or ‘O’ Lever N No. or ‘О’ LeveL Passes 

SPECIALIZATION (= 100%) 6,7 8 9 or more 

MIXED 

Arts/Sc./Soc. Sc. 36 11 36 53 
/Sc. (4 or more Sc.) 30 17 43 40 
ISe. (3 Sc.) 38 32 50 18 

SPECIALISTS 

Arts/Sc. (2 Sc.) 29 55 31 14 

Arts + Arts/Soc. Sc. 31 65 26 6 

Sc. + Sc.,Soc. Sc. 21 47 24 29 

N 185 68 67 50 
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l 
ie и dispen by males and females. 
passes, a 7 a one-third achieved six or seven 
au ore Е ar proportion cight passes, and 
Whe | лап опе- quater nine or more passes. 
the i teat criterion of at least one-third of 
groups was tz nin in both the science and arts 
Courses, the а ie as a measure of the breadth of 
three PM im wath minor exceptions, the first 
and the pec could be considered to be ‘mixed’ 
cvel achiev er tare categories ‘specialist’ Peu 
Specialists mirc It can then be seen that 
Passes öm е RSS ed significantly. fewer “О | level 
Ject results. "P is than those with mixed sub- 
tion that i nis is consistent with an interpreta- 
Pursue а se able students were more likely to 
narrower вы, | of specialization by taking a 
their clare nge of subjects in order to maximize 
evel es of achieving satisfactory results at 
м 
Е of specialization of the scientists is 
Science 5 ur striking. Six of the twenty-one 
, E had as many as nine or more 
passes and yet they did not have more 
one pass from our arts categories. Finally, 
s н Phillips showed that most of those 
© level taking four or more science subjects at 
fitters o Seded to take science ‘A’ levels, it 15 
this ~ | to note that more than four-fifths of 
Cvels dnd cience group had cight or more О 
Pursue ar Were clearly adequately qualified to 
scienee on, Or social science courses as well as 
eci е, А 
their Pients were asked the main reason 
Schoo] eg some subjects or specializing at 
terms before ‘©’ level. Analysis of responses in 
of the spelen categories developed 
€ on ‹ ed no significant differences pee А 
nd mixed’ and ‘specialist’? courses. Half th 
ents gave ‘structural’ reasons only (‘basic 
This 8ле choice’ and/or ө, 
nd one lecessitating selection from alternativ e 
чашед in eight ‘non-structural’ reasons ony 
“Ome to specialize’ and/or ‘lack of interest in 
Vent, Subjects’), Over one-third of the respon- 
tura] а various combinations of both struc- 
Dart non-structural reasons. | 
‘Use, from any influence of specialization on 
Pose Went career opportunities, hich we pro- 


w 
pont, explore in a later paper, Ìt is also clearly 
a 
nt to assess the extent 


thre 
altho 
Stu 


s for 


to which early 
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Table 5: Specialization at ‘О’ level by influence of 
career plans on specialization 


Type or Course TAKEN Some CAREER No CAREER 
Brrore ‘О’ LEVEL INFLUENCE INFLUENCE 
Mixed 40 62 
Specialist 20 60 
Total 60 122 


yi—4lldf.p« 0-05 
S 


intended carcer plans may have influenced the 
choice of subjects and early school specialization. 
The results, summarized in Table 5, show that 
those claiming that career intentions influenced 
their choice of subjects before ‘О’ level were 


more likely to choose mixed courses. This 


unexpected. result, which was statistically signi- 


cant, is difficult to interpret. It cannot be explain- 
ed simply in terms of more able students having 
earlier career plans; there were no differences in 
the proportions claiming career influences on 
subject choice for different numbers of “О? level 
passes. We did find, however, that a high pro- 
portion of respondents in medical or allied careers 
claimed their early career intentions influenced 
their subject choices and yet took mixed courses 
/hen this group of respon- 


before ‘О’ levels. № 
dents was excluded, the relationship between 


career influences and type of specialization at кој 
level was reduced well below the level of statisti- 
cal significancc. It may be that for a much 
wider range of ‘service’ careers, mixed ‘О’ level 
courses are more appropriate whereas for many 
science based carecrs there is a tendency to 
specialize in a much narrower range of subjects 
even before ‘<Q? level. Female respondents had 
less clear career plans before О’ level than males, 
but those who had were more likely to take special- 


ist courses. 


The reasons for sixth-form specialization and 


the extent of intended career influences on the 
choice of subjects at this stage were also explored. 
For these purposes three categories of specializa- 
tion at ‘A’ level were distinguished. 

(i) Science specialization—at least two passes 
jn science subjects only; 

(ii) Arts specialization—at least two passes in 
arts subjects only or arts subjects and not more 


than one social science subject; 


(iii) Mixed courses—either a combination of 
science and social science passes or arts and at 
least two social science passes. There were only 
four social science specialists without arts or 
science passes and these have been excluded 
from the main analysis. 

As at ‘О’ level, half the respondents gave 
‘structural’ reasons only for their choice. Sex of 
respondent and type of specialization made no 
difference to this proportion with the exception 
of female science specialists who more frequently 
gave structural reasons for their choice. 

Whereas at “О? level 33 per cent of the respon- 
dents claimed that intended career plans in- 
fluenced their choice of subjects, the proportion at 
‘А’ level more than doubled to 69 per cent. 
Furthermore, the proportion indicating that thc 
influence was considerable or complete was as 
high as 43 per cent. As at ‘О’ level, а higher 
proportion of male respondents admitted the 
influence of career plans on subject choice. The 
proportion admitting considerable or complete 
carcer influences ranged from nearly two-thirds 
of the science specialists to one-eighth of the 
arts specialists. An intermediate proportion of 
30 per cent of those pursuing mixed courses 
admitted career influences on sixth-form subject 
choice. 

Finally, respondents were asked to estimate ona 
five-point scale the extent to which they estimated 
their school specialization before ‘О’ level by 
concentrating on a narrow range of subjects was 
voluntary or involuntary. A score of five was 
indicated where specialization was ‘entirely 
voluntary, intended or desired’, and one was 
indicated where it was ‘entirely involuntary, 
unintended or unwanted?) An intermediate 
score of three was given where they considered 


t 
they had been ‘indifferent to any specialization: 
The voluntariness scores so indicated have been 
given in Table 6 separaicly for males and female 
and according to the type of ‘О’ level course 
taken. Scores of four and five indicate high volun 
tariness and other scores low voluntariness. Я 
There аге highly significant differences br 
the males and females. Whereas for three-filt 
of the male specialists, specialization was re 
voluntary, the corresponding proportion dy 
females was only onc-fifth. For men a significan, 
higher proportion taking mixed courses declar Ў 
their specialization had been voluntary. ‘on 
women, however, there was a significant em 
ship in the other direction. For threc-quarte? 


5 
s ANer Course? 

the women who had taken specialist sie 

ar 


this stage it is only possible to speculate 
reasons for these results. One possible Сх] facti 
is that subsequent career success and satis "atur 
are more salient for males for whom prem". 


Jc 
in pai ossi 
specialization may have closed certam P x 
may , 


r” 
as № 
voluntary and dysfunctional. For m дие? 
on the other hand, culturally determined i heil 
of subject choice served to socialize айй ed 
prescribed roles of mothers and wives. h mor’ 
tions of career opportunities аге mus jy t be 
limited and blocked avenues are more like Y сів, 
tolerated than ascribed to carly school $} yoo!” 
zation which is in consequence less fret ii 
considered to have been involuntary. I а ої j 
more women than men are likely (0 ino 
‘service’? occupations for which, as pn is 
carlicr, it may be that early specializat! 
thought to be so necessary. 


Table 6: Specialization at “О? level by voluntariness of specialization and sex 


iiM варира ср дүне УАЙТ Ы 


MALES FEMALES 
TYPE OF | 
Course High Low High Low All 
‘TAKEN Voluntariness — Voluntariness All Voluntariness Voluntariness 
Mixed 45 23 T 12 А 
Specialist 21 32 19 6 
Total 66 55 121 30 18 48 


Signif. y? = 8-34, ld.£., р < 0-01 


yi = 4-06, 14.7, p < 0-05 


Conclusions 


shi tty ма conim dhat er ang major 
boys and girls. = e - cfore ‘О’ level of 
cultural] aei Nes елее appear 19 be 
trend ed c po and can be clearly seen in the 
and Maur d rom physical sciences for girls 
for iets rg phe biological and social sciences 
«ЕП А на connection biological sciences 
It is, intron E ower status than physical sciences. 
Cultural я ^n Ё sms that for many students these 
more “ah sala are relatively involuntary since 
Blysigal c n ae men wished they had studied 
Women A лар longer while more men than 
Suages lo = ied they had studicd modern lan- 
plans быс + Analysis of the influence of career 
ее cone specialization, voluntariness of 
Suggested "om and usc of subjects in present jobs, 
in career rat the culturally approved differences 
resulted į НС for males and females 
clore «су а higher acceptance of specialization 
Women ot level by the women. In particular, 
Mines ot became housewives or more 
ment yy} Y entered the ‘service’ sector of employ- 
Recessar We specialist qualifications were not 30 
generalia Furthermore, carecr achievement was 
Specialis EL so salient for women and hence 
ary in ж AGB. поб SO frequently scen as involun- 
Наш лама 
sciens as we have shown, simple definitions 
Equate ыз or mixed *O' level courses do not 
"Peciali;. Y reflect the complexities of subject 
to Sup рен at this level, the evidence appears 
“йге tr the view that very rigid specialization, 
one-fifth occurs, operates against science. = 
leve а of the sample had no science pass at 
bpost from mathematics. Yet, contrary to = 
Pear Pi of the Dainton Report, it wou 
Choice а tat even delaying the age by which a 
Сад to и science is made will not necessarily 
OSt тех n increase in the number of scientists. 
Scie E pondents wished they had studied socia 
bh ic] лес longer while mathematics and 
Salle Science subjects were mentioned hy ths 
"eleven group of respondents. This. эш ong 
Мац фс for social sciences reflects their pem 
answer: wing the 1960s. Only 38 per cent of thos 
Че ng did not use them to some extent т 


ny Present jobs, a fact which was probably 
The овса when the sample was still at school. 
| Report, 


ec | | 5 
Ommendations of the Crowther 
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urging the literacy of scientists and the numeracy 
of arts specialists, would, on the basis of this study, 
appear to reflect present job requirements. 
Although our findings show that these require- 
ments are met at a minimum level in that most 
grant recipients had both mathematics and 
English passes at ‘О’ level, it does appear that 
specialization in the sixth form precludes the 
continued study of both subjects. One other 
finding on school subject choices suggests the 
possibility that less able students adopt a strategy 
of specializing in a narrower range of subjects in 
order to enhance their ‘O° level examination 
chances. 

Finally, it is important to recognize that nearly 
half the respondents now considered that their 
choice of school subjects before “О? level had been 
involuntary. Although there are methodological 
limitations in retrospective evaluations of volun- 
tariness of subject choices at school on the basis of 
present job requirements, it is reasonable to 
suppose that involuntary subject choice for 
whatever reason is likely to be associated with 
poorer university course choice and performance 
and lower career success and job satisfaction, and 
itis proposed to test these hypotheses later. 
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BILINGU, " А . 
ере 2e каеш achievement in Mechanical Mathematics are cxamined from two major 
tichletaments не rom the point of view which tends to equate bilingualism with inferior academic 
question pa second, from the standpoint that to test accurately a bilingual child, a bilingual 
also offend cn essential—which has not always been the case in the past. Some recommendations are 
considered by p ue the format which such a question paper should take. Other major points 
and опо y the investigators concern the reliability of teacher prediction of performance of bilingual 
i glot children, the inclinations of bilingual children towards Welsh or English usage, and the 


1 erenc = : pem age 
es in achievement exhibited by bilingual boys and girls in a rural setting. 


ыы 


ly 
Serpe occurrence in Human History of mutually 
Upon ed was told to the authors of the boy who, understood traffic between two people speaking 
by his mo the examination room was asked different languages.’ 
tion. • D how he had fared in the examina- The authors accept the implication that 
Could белү good,' was the boy s reply, but I bilingualism is the use of two languages by the 
Contained ps question 1, part п. As this question ѕате person with equal facility in. both. In other 
his teacher ЫН elementary arithmetical processes words, the truly bilingual person 1s able to jump 
reason for Was surprised, ana asked the boy the from one language to the other to derive meanings 
remnant тр 115 inability. I did not know what and formulate his ideas and speech. If a bilingual 
Itself E E. The authors feel that this in person is thus presented with a questionnaire in 
Vestigati be enough to justify this present but one language, his bilingualism is not as such 
на | being tested; only his understanding and use of 
the has been much research into the stimulus language is being sampled. 
able ER but as far as the authors The present investigation deviates from the 
bilin © discover, the research has path of previous research, for on no occasion as 
Sualism as a mutually exclusive st 


Sense ү} atc, in the far as the authors are aware, have the investiga- 
© reg nat the bilingual person has been expected tors based their research on the simultaneous 
Engj pond in either English or Welsh. Monoglot presentation of English and Welsh. Saer (1922, 
Welsh п and Monoglot Welsh or mixed English/ 1923), Smith (1923), W. R. Jones and W. A. ©, 
“lsh samples have been presented with question- 

oth, T г very rarely in (1951), all investigated the relationship of 

uth. п fact the only test paper 
Ors in research work which has been produced result suggesting bilingualism may be instru- 
mental in reducing intellectual efficiency— 


bilingualism 
have been 
regarded 


Bites с Stewart (1951), as well as the Bangor Survey 
bans in either language but only 
a familiar to the bilingualism to intellectual development: the 


in bil; 
e gun. form is the Deeside Test designed by x Med 
t 1 ә. Emmett i 1 P ; 1937 makes results confirme y the more recent analyses 
his orent u „4 es are \ ) of Morgan (1957) and D. G. Lewis (1960). On 
"Bi P 5 ` the other hand, О. M. Edwards and 5. Leathes 
5 "Ingualism, or the use of two languages by the (1911) stated at the Imperial Education Con- 
ference that they felt convinced that bilingual 


© person, is probably as old as the first 
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children should be regarded as being in an 
advantageous position when compared to mono- 
glot children. This attitude has been supported 
by the research of Barke (1933), Pea] and Lambert 
(1962), W. R. Jones (1933) and James (1947). 
Finally, A. R. Jones (1970), also found no signifi- 
cant differences between bilingual and monoglot 
groups in terms of non-verbal intelligence. 

‘Thus, much of the available evidence is contra- 
dictory, and possibly suffers from the fact that 
the attainments of bilingual children are not 
really sampled by a test situation which is not 
itself bilingual. The research which has becn 


done, however, leads to the gencral conclusion 
that: 


‘Bilingualism hampers a child's progress in prob- 
lem, but not in mechanical arithmetic, pre- 
sumably because the former like most school 
subjects involves considerable use of language.’ 
(Morrison and McIntyre 1971). 


Yet non-verbal intelligence like mechanical 
arithmetic involves minimal use of language, and 
as we have reported, bilingual children have been 
shown to perform significantly worse than mono- 
glot English children on such tests (Jones and 
Stewart, 1951). It was this finding initially, 
together with a deep conviction that some 
bilingual children could be hampered in examina- 
tion performance when presented with English 
only or Welsh only papers which prompted this 
enquiry into the performance of bilingual children 
on a bilingual mechanical mathematics paper. 


II. Plan of investigation 

Excluding the arcas of Cardiganshire where 
11 -+ examinations are still operative, the Primary 
Schools of the County werc surveyed from the 
point of view of the percentage of children they 
contained for whom Welsh was the first languagc. 
This survey produced 27 rural Primary Schools 
which had more than 75 per cent of their children 
with Welsh as first language, giving a total sample 
size of 274 between the ages of 9:0 and 11:0. These 
limits were slightly outside those of the test we 
had decided to use, namely the NFER Mathe- 
matics Test C3 (9:3 to 10:8), but for certain 
areas of the experimental design the sample was 
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restructured to adhere to the stipulated agè 
limits to enable certain valid comparisons to be 
made. The C3 Test is an untimed test nee 
designed by a group of Middlesex Reason x: 
probe *understanding rather than skill in y pA 
tation’ (NFER 1970). This seemed to re har 
important consideration as the various pium 
Schools almost certainly would have e tap 
different ground in terms of the gencral ueni 
Mathematics Syllabus for Cardiganshire, sett 
thus any differences coming to light might re и 
this differential coverage of the syllabus dem 
conccaling differences which otherwise may = 
The 274 children were given a specially prep? ) 


ч : I eid Velsh 
experimental bilingual version. (English/W 


а ^ | ime? 
of Test C3, of which the following is a spec! 
question: 

СА stand 
124A=15 What number does A $ 
for? jano? 


Pa rif mac A yn sefyll amc 


answer/atcb.......... 


yo 
tw 
е d - thc 
Different type faces were uscd for rc tha! 
» Е hors were awa! pe 
languages, although the authors v 


B 3 | ycrcbY, и 
a further experimental variable would tl in 


: . — ions induce 
introduccd— i.c. the different reactions INC” and 


д 1907. 
people by different type faces (Burt an inf 
Wendt 1968). However, no way of СО use h 


this variable could be found, except id we je 
same typeface throughout which wow w 
have been very confusing and likely "di ото! 
even greater possibilities of experimen" Я 
As the intended investigation даша, inf" 
repetition of the NFER Test, i.c. first 1n aly ай, 
form and then in separate English ma 0 
bilingual forms, it was felt that an xo Е 
would serve to amplify any different 
might emerge. Consequently, the аш only 
a shorter third bilingual and English revi" 
to use with the sample, which had P hoo! i 
been tried out in a local Primary " 
ascertain its suitability in terms 9 
content for the age group. 


III. Findings м 
As а result of the first applica 
bilingual test (i) two matched 5а 


tion 
трі 


аша) апа EO (English only), were 

re ge rom the 274 children on the basis of 

e с. tained raw scores. Each of the two 

Е < canned 125 children, and for each 

бы ne sample, and the overall sample of 250, 

itl owing data were obtained (total possible 
ss per child = 50). 


Table 1: M 

: Means and 5.025 of overall 

B/L and E/O samples (testi) — яа зне 
ани 808 


— № Mean raw score S.D. 

E/O sa " 

Bj sample 13-40 
- sample 13:24 
Verall sample 13-17 


Кы 2 no significant difference between the 
à uu of the matched samples indicating 
childre pa y degree of comparability. The 250 
ange a cre, however, drawn from the age 
While :0 to 11:0, and it was considered worth- 
the 1o find the mean raw score and S.D. for 
t€ children in the 9:3 to 10:8 range for purposes 
Comparison with the norms provided by the 
age erg Manual. 164 children came within these 
and 5 m. and achieved a mean raw score of 24-2 
signifie . 12-84. This mean raw score differs very 
27-8 Ем (t = 3:2, P< 01) from the mean of 
Manu oy 143) quoted in the NFER Test 
the bilin, which could in some measure result from 
tom i gual nature of our test paper, or possibly 
leg, fo under-achievement of bilingual children 
mind gan 1957). However, one must also bear 
andardi that the English | NFER Test was 
arse ised on children in urban areas— 
are | London Boroughs 1965—whilst here we 
(1959) ШЕ with rural children. м. В. Jones 
Variable suggested that, when socio-economic 
s are not controlled: 
‹ 
Stud; 
ru, dies Which provide information about urban- 
childr ifferences do, in fact, indicate that rural 
chilg €n are found to be lower scorers than town 
ren,’ 


e 9:3 to 10:8 


5 Л 
analysis of the scores of th 
existence of a 


i 
аве 

igi Up, also demonstrated the 
4 th Cant difference between the mean scores 
^ 1 Sexes in favour of ће girls (t = 2-41, 
"ваф 02). Quoting from the test handbook we 
Оп page 2: 


‘In terms of raw scores the difference between 
boys and girls was 0-21 which, with a standard 
error of 0-2 was not significant." 


Any explanation of this difference in findings 
must of necessity be speculative, but the authozs 
suggest that girls at this particular age probably 
spend more of their time in the home than boys 
which may make them better able to benefit from 
a bilingual paper such as the one that was pre- 
sented: notwithstanding, of course, that girls 
at this age are more intellectually mature than 
boys. Before leaving this point, it is important 
to note that the girls’ mean score on the bilingual 
version of the paper was not significantly dif 
ferent from the sample mean quoted in the 
NFER manual. 

The next stage was to consider the relative 
performance of the matched E/O and B/ 
groups on a subsequent repetition (test ii) of 
test i, but given in an English only and bilingual 
form respectively. These two parallel forms of the 
test were in fact administered after one month 
had elapsed since the first testing. As this period 
of time also included the Christmas holidays, it 
was hoped that memory and practice effects 
would be minimised. The authors, however, 
realised that the results about to be described 
may reflect to some indeterminate degree the 
effects just referred to but they also feel that this 
should not deter them from expressing their 
findings. The Saesneg (E/O) paper was pre- 
sented to one group at the same time as the 
Dwyieithog (B/L) paper was presented to the 
other group. Statistical analysis demonstrated 
that there were no significant differences on each 


of the following points: 


i. E/O mean score and B/L mean score, 
ii. E/O mean score and the mean score of the 
same group from Table 1, 
iii. B/L mean score and the mean score of the 
same group from Table 1, 
iv. Overall mean score and the corresponding 
overall mean score in Table 1. 


o evidence from the analysis so far, 
he bilingual child functions any 
hen answering bilingual or 

E 


There is n 
therefore, that t 
the worse or better w. 
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English only question papers. However, we can 
again point out that the significant difference 
discovered in the first test between boys and girls 
is, in fact, repeated in the analysis of this second 
test (t = 2-7, P < -01). It was also observed in 
this second testing that the overall mean of 27-02 
was 1-23 marks higher than that quoted in Table h 
but not significantly so. Hence, practice effects 
have not influenced performance to any great 
degree. 

We may continue the analysis of the first 
bilingual and second E/O / B/L tests by con- 
sidering the total numbers of correct responses 
to the individual questions made during the two 
testings. These were categorised in a 2 x 2 
contingency table and a Chi-square analysis 
performed. It was found that whereas the number 
of correct responses in the second E/O test was 
significantly greater (x? = 9-66, P < :03) than 
on the first bilingual test the number of correct 
responses on the second B/L test just failed to 
show a similar significant improvement (y? = 3-8, 
N.S.. The improvement evidenced on the 
Saesneg (E/O) ii Paper may, therefore, be a 
function of either test or child, although, as the 
child variable is controlled in both instances 
through matching, the inference is that the 
difference between the results just discussed is 
the product of the tests themselves. It seems 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that either the 
bilingual aspect of the paper or its format (in this 
case vertically alternating rather than hori- 
zontally opposed) in some way influenced the 
performance of the bilingual group who fall 
within the limits of the age range. At the same 
time, however, we may note that a similar Chi- 
Square analysis of E/O test ii responses against 
B/L test ii responses fails to reach statistical 
significance. 


As all the pupils taking the E/O form of the 
Second test had previously attempted the first 
bilingual version it was felt that the repetitive 
nature of the second test tended to equalise the 


intergroup performances on that test. 


Conse- 
quently, 


a further test iii was administered to the 
Same two groups except in so far аз it was found 
necessary to do some rematching owing to the 
absence of some Pupils. The E/O group (now 


122) took, as before, the English only version 


Я . the 
and the B/L group (also 122, again uem 
bilingual form. This test of 17 items was поду 
by the authors and was tried out in a ро “| 
ata local Primary School. In one рај 
however, the bilingual form of this tes а 
different from the other which had been e 
ployed, namely, it was horizontally өрге, 
rather than vertically alternating. For exam} 


у bus „iacth 
What is the difference Beth yw r gw ahar 
between 36 and 27? rhwng 36 a 27? 


answer/ateb 


tt 
tha 

" A Уз showed 
Once again analysis of the results sho overal 


the non-significant findings Бат the on the 
B/L and E/O means already establis x becom 
previous NFER tests persisted, and 1 ја wou! 
again evident that a bilingual test ge vet ? | 
appear to have no positive bencfit, залей! 
positive detriment, in its use in the assess » 
performance in mathematics. " purs 
The authors were also interested "boys а} 
the difference in performance деве ^ n me 
girls which had appeared previous тв, т 
NFER test. The samples were, ег 0, g.g t 


" з ol 77 ed 
adjusted to include the NFER test range рог 
in 


( 
(t = 2-1, Р — -05). Reverting paek j^ di? 
sample a similar correct response an thous? (7 
already described was carried out. А the y^ 
total number of correct responses "go ар, 
paper was here greater than on the се (Хр 
this difference did not reach SpuE to * 
2-44, N.S.). This finding was contrary рой, 
pattern of responses analysed earlier ance Pd 
in both cases we must assume that ch erfo" oo 
are producing these fluctuations. In рем y 
these Chi-square analyses it was ™ hist gd 
some items contributed more to the estig? n 
total than did others. As a means of inv E i 
these item differences the variability nse? 
differences in the number of correct sinc à 
each of the seventeen items was deter™ 


Table II: Analysis of differences 


T———————————————————————————————————————————————————— 


ltem No. r 4 E 2 
н М т | 2 3 4 5 6 y 8 9 10 11 1. 13 1+ 15 16 17 
Же) 5 85 99. PE 
105 85 92 96 107 77 72 5 5 5 7 
BL : 2 96 7 77 72 85 95 97 95 100 101 74 50 5 
103 90 92 90 111 75 69 97 99 95 96 102 101 83 42 5 66 
Dir ——— - - ааа ==, 
ИГУ ый э з 0 46 4 42 48 12 = 4f - -9 Оо -9 48 48 + 
+ 25 о 36 16 + 9 м 16 + 1 4 0 81 64 36 49 
Xd? == 493 
Percentage contribution of item no. 8 to ха: 
Percentage contribution of item no. 14 to Xd 6 
Percentage contribution of item no. 15 to Xd? == 13 
It would appear that cither WHOLE or 


dis 
vis ки contributed such a large percentage 
What is пс sum of the 45, one is forced to ask 
Was PM i about it? To investigate this, it 
the bilin ES e compare all thosc items on which 
lo the ка correct response rate was superior 
Once ag: nglish only, using the Chi-square test 
i hs ми This analysis revcaled a significant 
include "f (02 = 4-79, P< 05) when item 8 was 
remoy ry but was not significant when item 8 was 
De item ЫЛ, = 2-93, N.S.). The same was truc 
Significa h but when any other item was removed 
feasted ot persisted. A similar analysis was 
n whiel with the data provided by the responses 
Hiis Mie the English only sample was sug. 
Which м ysis: gave а Chi-square value of 2:12 
lese En as not significant. Clearly, no item in 
"MN glish only responses played as important 


Ole as j М ~ а 
аз items 8 and 14 in the previous analysis. 


па s 
ее therefore, is а possible explanation of thc 
n and 14? Ист 8 


lar Е Е 
сад ar behaviour of items 8 
$ as follows: 


Ма 
Whole fraction ofthe Pa ffracsiwn ОТ cylch 
circle remains? cyfan sydd ar 61? 


answer/ateb......— 


REMAINS are the two offending words on the 
English only version of the test, but as WHOLE 
is repeated in question 15 in which the E/O 
pupils achieved a superior result this must be 
eliminated. The word REMAINS, in fact, 
appears in this particular question only, and 
hence it is likely to have caused sufficient linguistic 
difficulty to the children who did not have the 
opportunity of cross referencing, to handicap 
their performance on this particular test of 
mathematics. Item 14 was equally interesting, the 
child being asked the following question in 
rclation to a partially shaded diagram: 


The area of the shaded Arwynebedd у rhan 


portion is sydd wedi ci thywyllu yw 


НИ... пена На > 


tion’ may more readily ђе 
understood when rcad in conjunction with the 
Welsh “у rhan sydd wedi ei thywyllu’ (the part 
which has been darkened). 


During the course of their rescarches, the 
authors have constantly encountered individuals 
who have claimed that some words in English 
have caused difficulty, and have on Occasions 
led them not to attempt particular questions. 
Of course, no single word gives ubiquitous trouble 
but it is claimed that many individual words can 
c some candidates to have difficulty in 
stions, and that a bilingual paper 
larify matters for people whose 
Indeed, the report of the 
on Teaching (June 


Perhaps ‘shaded por 


caus 
interpreting que 
would help to ¢ 
first language is Welsh. 
Llandrindod Conference 


1970) states, on page 18: 
E* 


‘The majority of members felt that examination 
papers should be set bilingually.’ 


A reservation needs to be made, however, so far 
as the format of the bilingual presentation is 
concerned. We have referred carlier to vertically 
alternating and horizontally opposed layouts, 
and it is our contention that the latter is the 
preferable of the two. There is some research 
evidence in the field of visual perception in 
support of this view (Buswell, 1922, Vernon, 1962). 
These studies indicate that children of 9 or 10 
are experiencing fewer, and shorter, fixations per 
line, fewer regressions per line, and fewer sac- 
cadic movements per line when compared with a 
younger child. With a vertically alternating 
bilingual paper, therefore, the left to right 
saccadic movement is interrupted if the child 
has to refer to a second language form of question 
placed below rather than alongside the first 
language question. Furthermore, if a child has to 
regress in a vertically alternating format he may 
have to pass through intervening lines in the 
other language. It is to be recommended, therc- 
fore, that bilingual papers should adopt (Һе 
horizontally opposed format. 

A further area of enquiry was opened up by 
examining the degree of reliability of teachers? 
subjective assessments of Welsh first language 
pupils when such children were objectively 
assessed on an English only test, as might be the 
case when being streamed upon initial entry into 
a secondary school. With this aim in view, 
teachers had been requested to assess each child on 
the usual five-point scale from A to Е. The B/L 
and E/O groups on the second test were then 
readjusted to include only those children within 
the 9:3 to 10:8 age range. This involved con- 
siderable rematching, and ultimately resulted 
in two samples of 69 each (B/L mean 23-88, 
S.D. 13-2: E/O mean 24-0, S.D. 13-2). In point 
of fact, both the new samples had a rectangular 
distribution of marks on the second test as indeed 
the NFER test results were themselves similarly 
distributed, Following the NFER practice of 
normalising the distribution, the experimental 
data relating to the two samples of 69 were also 
normalised using the method outlined by 
McIntosh, Walker and Mackay (1962). The data 
were in fact normalised to a mean of 100 and 
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S.D. 15 to accord with the NFER puse 
Now, using the normal probability еше ae 
possible to estimate the number of A, B, ^ A 
E children that we might reasonably expe и 
occur in both sets. Following the pattern Suge ip 
by Glassey and Weeks (1957), the relatio 
between the five-point letter grading an have 
numbers derived from the normal curves p 
been taken as follows: A 5 per cent, B 25 per cent | 
С 40 per cent, D 25 per cent, and E 9 Pg the 
Consequently, it now becomes poule Vo qui 
upper and lower limits for cach e score D 
example, a mean of 100 gives a a 90 pet 
and 40 per cent in the C category imp?! "norm 
cent on cither side of the mean. From hr ve 
curve tables, 20 per cent of the total ага hent 
the mean gives a standard scorc ol p^ E 5) 
the upper limit of the C category 19 z Bim 
S.D., i.e. 100 -| (0:53 x 15) ог 107-95. ' 


for the remaining limits: 


Jail 


ing distribution of frequencies was 
A 4, B 17, C 28, D 19, and E 1. Wh 
normalised B/L test ii scores the € 


while 


res 


7 С 97, 
distribution proved to be A 4, В 17, ‘ons 


and E 2. When the above isi а ae ye 
compared with the actual ohai uart Cast 
expectancies by means of the cines Грег 
significant difference exsited 1 И hypo! 
However, before we accept the nu Е, sal 
we must refer to the E category spen e 

in which 7 cases occurred instcad ol pe 


. го еспсе 
Н ade > differen 
u significance of di Ove д 
1. Using the sig: 1169 pro^, 2%. 


ме“ 
d H 


с 
~ 


proportions test, 7/69 against еу (t 2 0, 
significant at the 5 рег cent а ае 
Р < -05). Thus, there was а tende =a he jf s 
to underestimate the performance Inde d ty 
able child on an English only ae A e's 
algebraic sum of the dison ae t MUN 
teacher estimated grade and орган, оу 

is determined, then the eget yf 
teacher underestimation is 11 тз jd i 

B/L teacher overestimation is 1. ис “ 


; пса 
Our last analysis concern 


linguistic preference which children exhibited 
on the bilingual version of test iii. A tentative 
two-part hypothesis was postulated: 


(а) children whose first language is Welsh who 
answered in Welsh only would produce the 
lowest mean score, and 


(b) children whose first language is Welsh 
would be cqually likely to answer bi- 
lingually-set mathematics questions in 
Snglish or Welsh. 


it be tir in test iii required verbal answers, and 
ia b 4 оппа that the language uscd in response 
s 2 items on the B/L test iii varied from child 
ды d to the extent that some children alterna- 
mae one language to the other whilst others 
of hy both at the same time. The analysis in terms 
ypothesis (a) can be seen in Table III: 


(able III: Answers from children whose first 
nguage is Welsh 


Кызы у-уу NUM 


Number of Mean raw 


L 4 

E 218 Mage used children score 

Bush = E - — 

“glish only = е 

‘ngli 3 AC 13-1 

Wath Welsh 36 12:5 
Sith only 32 10-7 


апа E NE 
| an 95 per cent confidence limits correspond- 
ША” cach mean score are recorded in Table 


Table IIIA 


95%, confidence limits for mean 
scores in Table Ш 


Language used 


English only 12-1 14-1 
English Welsh 11:6 13:4 
Welsh only 8-8 12-6 


(See Moroney, 1957, p. 243) 


<—Е. only—> 
<—E/W—> 


- W. only ——> 


An analysis of variance was performed on the 
data underlying Table III which gave an F ratio 
of 3:79 and significance at Р < ‘05. It was 
therefore considered worthwhile to investigate 
individual differences and the following results 
were obtained: 
(i) between the E/O mean and the W/O 
mean, t = 2-82, P < -01, and 
(ii) between the English/ Welsh mean and the 
W/O mean, t = 9.0, P < -05. 
'This supports hypothesis (a). The difference 
between the E/O mean and the English/Welsh 
mean could, however, be attributed to chance. 
An investigation into the difference of per- 
formance between the sexes gave the results 
shown in Table IV, 


Boys 


Table IVA 


95°, CONFIDENCE 


Girls 


ong 
Welsh only 


Тамиз FOR MEAN SCORES IN 


Tase ТУ 


— -Е. only Boys — -- 


W. only Boys 


| 


7 8 9, 10 11 


Once again a similar analysis of variance was 
performed which resulted in an Е ratio of 2.38 
significant at P < -05. Individual analysis of the 
groups gave the following differences: 


(i) between English/Welsh boys and W/O 
boys, t = 2-33, P < 02, 

(ii) between E/O girls and W/O boys, t= 
3-36, P < -01, 


Table V: Number of responses made 


№. 


E. only Girls 


E W Boys - 


— EW Girls 


12 


only Girls 


13 14 


of the English t 


rejected. For the girls? sample, 


609—500, was a 


P 
и a ys = 

of the English total whilst for the boy 
the difference, -536—-500, was not s! 


It appears, 
children are g 


bilingual mathematics quest : 
> А ч ish usage т 
greater bias towards English usag 


15 16 T 
ыйы CH 
ма], and thus hypotliest$ i ices 
i n dies vout 
in fa 
Iso significant (P < :001) in Je 


nificant: m 
Шо, 
bi inf 


~ shen . 
fore, that whe wer 
thercforc, i ~ answt jf 


iven the choice of is 
ions there 


ar 
ther de 
a 


76 


ne 
97 


Overall 


163 


Weis Toran 


Grand Toran 


164 


Коши T. GRAND г. 


ЖЕШ 
000 
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(ii) between E/O boys and WO boys, t 
1-98, P < -05. 
Other differences in the group means did not 
prove to be significant, thus hypothesis (a) is 
therefore more applicable to boys than to girls. 

As regards hypothesis (bj the number of 
responses in English or in Welsh was determined, 
and where a child responded using both languages 
à credit of one was given to cach language total. 


(See Table V.) 


Assuming that a bilingual child in a truly 
bilingual situation is equally likely to use cither 
language, the actual proportion of responses was 
tested against the expected value of 0-5 in each 
case. For the overall sample the difference, 


:578—500, was significant (P < -05) in favour 
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CR a far great 
Welsh. This is reflected to a far gi - 
s. Whether this implies inher 


the gi 


for English was 
might well be th 
subjects and otl 


cr ext 
tpre ud, 
| ind 


ined, anc 
not determined, А 


... —— verse 
at the position 15 ГС ends 
icr situations. 


to be carefully assessed. 
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GENERAL ABILITY & SOCIAL CLASS IN NURSERY CHILD 
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and the 


A REVIEW is given of previous investigations into visual perception tud) 


differences generally shown between different social groups 
reported here attempted to determine the extent to which visua дє were admi” 
and general ability in nursery school children. A number of perceptual and language tests 


- methods 
istered to a sample of 160 prc-school children and the results analysed by а number ol pas 100! 
test four hypotheses put forward. A large general ability factor was found to be present D is dete” 
children but on language and perceptual tests it scems that a part of the children's attainme 5 
mined simply by how the 


\$ 
«s sho" 

А А ~ . М illerences 5 ү 
y are to answer the test questions. An analysis of social group differ у 
no significant difference i 


yall} 
P 5 s The findings gene 
n any visual perceptual tests only in language skills. The ШШШ ne 

d a B А Бре ЖИТА ane 
confirm that in pre-school years competence in visual and perceptual skills is highly relatec 
ability. 


uu a tte 


fort? 
-Gestalt !|9. 
interest in visual Langford (1968) found the Bender-Ges usch 


as a basis for reading исл " 

. га e. 1с $ 
as to their language ability. languag? 
1 perception skills are related to langt 


For the cducationalist the 
perception lies mainly 
children’s reading. In 
tion and drawing 
‘pre-reading’ or ‘reading readiness’ skills, 

The close relationship between these skills and 
early reading is often expressed in significant cor- 
relations between the two (Barrett, 1965a). Other 


od 
ins 
Jear™ o 


»гсер ni 
jsual pe! (0 
seems most dependent on visual Р Ber 


ability. This view is supported by А. ^^ 


cant 
al and backward (1962). шыу зе 
readers and found significant differences in their Some studies have shown. high | inteligo eg; 
discrimination abilities (Chang and Chang, correlations between these skills anc 19 
1967; Lyle and Goyen, 1968). В: 


Е m 2 d Chang juo 
arrett (1965b) (Townsend, 1951 ; Chang an hat the reP хе 
551 technique to determine Goins, 1958). There is evidence tha gn 
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Predictors of reading ship between perceptual and o í 
success; he found certain 
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sets (called factors). A factor represe” 
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ability; the tests within cach factor are said to be 
testing something in common. 

iets lita emere ч oe ien 
motor, and tactual lag ote one une 
‘ > actual tests. There were 35 tests 
re all. In the cight-ycar-old sample all the tests 
i om о pex with the first, in which 
m MAD nad high loadings, accounting for 
ii of the common variance. (Factors are 
шпн by common variance between tests. 
ee are similar to correlations). This 
"ud strong first factor. indicates there is a 
i non element tested in all the tests, despite 

s fact that they were selected to test specific 
it каз of perceptual and motor skill. (Ayres names 
factor oe uade and cognitive ability 
amen, -) However not all the common variance is 
писа for by the first. factor, indicating there 
‘Te some specific abilities also tested by the 
Jattery, 

А factor analysis of language and visual 
Perceptual tests with five-year-olds by Ryckman 
(1967) yielded five significant factors, though the 
ist factor, ‘general language ability’, accounted 
Or most variance. Tests in this factor showed 
Breatest discrimination between social class 
Broups, 

Eal factor analysis of British four-year-olds’ 
ion on the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
yield A (experimental edition, Kirk, et al., 1968) 
ore , three factors: the first was à gencral 
ri nus fang: on which all the subtests—mn- 

ding visual and auditory tests—loaded highly; 
tign eand separated the visual from the associa- 
tests tests; and the third distinguished pem 

я Which required an automatic response, pue 

Ones which had to be thought out carefully. 

Meyers et al. (1964) used factor analysis on а 
admi range of perceptual and cognitive tests 

histered to two-, four- and six-ycar-olds, to 


termine if there is more specialization of 
r more 


biliti R u 
'lities with age. He expected cithe 

a more 

ariance between the 


a for the older children, or at least 
5 Spread of the common va 

me number of factors. This would show that 
hos factors—types of abilities—were becoming 

evenly developed. 
sie hypothesis was not confir: 
tests Puy technical, that the sm 
id not tap a variety of spe 


med. One explan- 


cialized skills. 


all number of 
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Alternatively, Meyers speculated that with 
growth there is some ‘integration’ of developing 
mental abilities which may counteract speciali- 
zaton. 

Professor P. E. Vernon (1969) provides evi- 
dence which leads us to suppose that perceptual 
skills are greatly affected by environment. 
C. P. Deutsch (1968) argues that we might 
expect strong class differences. Yet Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation (1969) found Headstart 
children more able in the visual, visual-motor 
skills than the auditory-vocal skills in which 
they were severely handicapped. As discussed, 
Ryckman (1967) found most social class dif- 
ferences in his ‘gencral language’ factor. Dif- 
ferences between social groups on his ‘structural 
organization’ and ‘visual imagery” factors reached 
significance only at the p<:10 level. 

Like the American studies, British research has 
shown large differences in children’s language 
ability between social groups (Yule et al. 1969; 
Mittler and Ward, 1970). These same studies have 
shown less marked differences on performance 
(non-verbal) and visual perceptual skills. 

The purpose of this study is to determine the 
extent to which skills of visual perception are 
related to language and general ability ina sample 
of nursery school children. We shall also deter- 
mine what social group differences appear in our 
battery of language and perceptual tests. 


Method 
Hypotheses 
A. There 
pre-school children. 
B. A general abil 
the common test var 
C. There is no soc 
perceptual test scores 
D. There is no differ 
between language and perceptual scores, 


social class. 


is a large general ability factor in 


ity factor accounts for less of 
iance with increasing age. 
ial class difference on visual 
between children. 


ence in the relationship 
with 


Analyses 
To test hypothesis А the ВМО O3M Factor 


Analysis program (Dixon, 1970) was used in an 
IBM 360 computer. A principal components 
method extracts factors, using 1.00 in the diag- 


onals. Orthogonal rotations to the Varimax 


criterion is then carried out on those factors with 
eigenvalues over 1.00. 

То test hypothesis B principal component 
analyses were made on three age-divisions of the 
full sample (age range 3:4 to 3:11, N=45; 4:0 to 
4:7, N=75; 4:8 to 5:3, N=40). 

To test hypotheses C and D a one-way analysis 
of variance between social groups was computed. 

To control for the effect of age on score residual 
scores were calculated using a two-variable 
regression programme. These residuals were used 
in all the analyses. 


Sample 


Children of this study attended one of four 
Slough state nursery schools and were tested in the 
nursery at the beginning of term between 
September 1969 through October 1970. The 
full test battery was normally divided into a 
language and perceptual section, and given in 
two sessions of about 15 to 25 minutes. 

Selection for nursery places is determined 
first by need, i.e., for social or medical reasons 
(and in some cases because it releases mothers 
with special skills, particularly teachers and 
nurses), and then by date of application. The 
children may enter the nursery in any of three 
terms. They must be at least three years of age on 
entrance, and leave the nursery normally at the 
end of the term in which they reach their fifth 
birthday. 

This is not a representative sample. In British 
nursery schools generally there is a higher pro- 
portion of children whose fathers (or mothers, if 
no father) have manual occupations. Previous 
research on this sample (Krausen, 1971) has 


shown there are no sex differences on any of the 
tests. 


Table 1: Distribution of age and sex 


AGE (years) МАГЕ FEMALE Tora. 
3:4 to 3:7 7 6 18 
3:8 to 3:11 20 12 32 
4:0 to 4:3 13 18 31 
4:4 to 4:7 20 24 44 
4:8 to 4:11 15 14 28 
5:0 to 5:3 5 6 11 
Full sample 80 80 160 
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Tests | T 
All tests were individually administered. 
following is a bricf description of cach test: 


Perceptual tests 

The Visual-Motor Integration ‘Test. 
(Beery, 1967) is a form copying test. 15 Шу. 
24 forms, arranged in a sequence of ers to 
The test is designed for children aged from th 
fourteen ycars of age. 


The УМ! 


There are 


T, + yisual 
The Marianne Frostig Development Test ој ОБ 


ipic 19697 
Perception: Eye-Motor Subtest (Frostig et al., b 


lines and must draw lines between cach У 
wii NM die 
Scoring is based on whether or not any p? 
child's response touches the guidelines. 


i 

The Form Discrimination Test. The Pam Pie 

crimination test (Krausen, 1971) assess. ср 

child’s ability to match abstract a ин је 
item consists of a row of four to five for! 


child must point to the matching forms. shot 
TERT А у This is: of $ 
The Visual Sequencing Test. This is a test ces 


sequel 

term memory of abstract design il 7 
(Krausen, 1971). The tester shows thie age 
flash card with a sequence, then epom 
with three choices of sequences, one rhe c 
exactly the same as on the flash card. rad Jay 
must point to the correct sequence т, tbe 
of five seconds between the aes thre 
flash cards and the exposure 0 и 

choices. „yal 


уз 
The ITPA: Visual Closure Test. TBO or б 
Closure test (Kirk et al., 1968) const а 
picture strips. Interspersed in each роге ea 
partially-exposed objects, specified a t 
picture is presented. A child's score № с 
number of objects identified in а 
exposurc. 


m 
Language tests gri? y 

The English Picture Vocabulary Test. Ted ы 
(Brimer and Dunn, 1963) is an ADS аў n 
sion of the Peabody Picture Voca vocabis 
(Dunn, 1959). It is a test of recepuve “hil n 
the examiner says a word and pt a 
point to the picture which best descr!) 


The Illinois‘ 
inois Test of Ps ES 
T. xx 5 sycholinguistic Abili 
(ITPA). (Kirk et al., 1968) peus 200 
т : 
m uditory association (analogics). A sentence 
нені, m format is used, presenting onc state 
" : а 9 state- 
алии та By ап analogous incomplete 
woman m "Ck 19. ‘А man may be a king; a 
an may be a 9 Ba ~ 
ар, а x = (accepta — зи 
queen, princess). ( ptable responses: 
b. Vis ОЙ 
Medis, i. -lssociation (pictures). The child is 
four wc e en a single picture surrounded by 
à al pictur ~ А 
tions with tl P tures, onc having closer associa- 
Pis iege пе centre picture than the others. Не 
5t point to the correct choicc. 


e КЕ bsec : 
ihe b ou — (expression). This assesses 
ni uri ability to describe familiar objects. 
ji is presented and thc child i 

Па is aske 

Tell me all about it’. pacti 

d. Gr ic C 
"s oe Closure (grammar). The child 
fount ES a sentence, using the correct grammatic 
ved here are 33 items accompanied by 

cs which portray the item statement. 


lines luditory Sequential Memory (digits). The child 
st reproduce sequences of digits s k у 
мы. 2 s s spoken by the 
examiner, 1 gits 5р ) 


Results 
pir fia of the full sample (N=160) 
ictor Боа ce eee analysis, and subsequent 
The = ions, are shown in Table 2. : 
the Ph ues in each column are the ‘loadings’ 
ations of cach of the tests with the factor. 


Tab 
le 2: Factor analysis (full sample, N — 160) 


3 RorATED 
Teg, Factor Factor Factor Factor 
Ан. 1 П I п 
УМ 7 .582 588 18 793 
буе № 5 i . 
Mona ОЕ. . 301 172 547 
‘sual ge mination -165 -240 426 
Visual соччепств -206 349 488 
м AlClosure | 322 501 -600 
ri 

Anal: 732 668 347 
Dictus" 756 95 235 
Креон -602 94 -580 
d n -596 5595 224 
Чаңы 735 834 159 

520 62 5 

Ei 

‘Senvalues 3.924 


"nr 3 
поп Variance 35:7% 
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Figure 1: Percenta 
- ge of co: i 
Factors Пава mon variance of 


Factor I Factor 11 Factor III 
Looking down the column of unrotated Factor 1, 
there are consistently high loadings on all the 
tests. This means that all the tests are interrelated, 
that they are testing something in common. 
Factor I is a ‘general ability’ factor, confirming 
hypothesis А (that there is a general ability 
factor on which all tests have high loadings). 

In Factor I the language tests gencrally load 
highest. One interpretation of this is that while all 
assess gencral ability, the language 


the tests 
tests do it best. 
Factor II is bi-polar (minus and plus valucs) 
al and language 


and scems to resolve the perceptu 


tests. 

Rotation of factors is a statistical process 
which maximizes the independence of the factors. 
In this case it draws the distinction between 
language and perceptual tests—Factor I’ the 
language factor, Factor П’ the perceptual. 
Factor П’ may be sensitive to the way children 
are asked to respond і.е. the highest loadings 
appear on those tests which can be answered 
without speech. This could explain the presence 
of Brimer and pictures, both language tests. 

ge tests, on these thc 


Unlike the other Jangua 
child is asked simply to point to the correct 


choice. 

А factor analysis of three age groups yields three 
factors for each group (see Figure 1). The general 
ability factor, Factor 1, accounts for more 
of the common variance with increasing age 


Table 3: Distribution of social groups 


Зосгат. Group N Occupation 

Social Group 1 31 non-manual (white-collar) 
Social Group 2 65 skilled manual workers 
Social Group 3 39 semi- and un-skilled workers 
No information 25 

‘Toran 160 


Table 4: Significant differences between social 
groups: results of analysis of variance 


Test F-RATIOS (N 
VMI 0-035 
Eye-Motor 1-298 
Form-Discrimination 0:437 
Visual Sequencing 0-160 
Visual Closure 0-760 
Brimer 
analogies 

pictur 
expre: 
grammar 


digits 


135 


Їр < 05 "р < Ol 


Table 5: Means and standard deviations by social 


group 
SOCIAL Soctat. SOCIAL 
Tesr Grove 1 Group 2 Grovi 
VMI mean 0-001 0-089 -0-018 
SD 2:350 2-209 2:033 
Eye-Motor mean 0-450 -0-232 0-377 
5р 2-269 2-090 
Form Disc. mean -0-2965 0-199 
SD 2:748 3-003 
Vis. Sequenee mean 0-114 
5D 2-619 
Vis. Clos, mean 0-203 
SD 4-463 
Brimer mean 0-733 
5р 0-246 
analogies mean -0:255 
| SD 4-803 
pictures mean -0-162 
А 5р 4-917 
expression mean 0-119 
SD 
grammar mean 
m SD 
digits mean 0-867 ~0-407 
SD 6-323 5:919 
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(32-6 per cent, 33-8 per cent, 43-2 per cent) 
In hypothesis B wc expected morc specializauo 
of skills—that test scores would be less affectec 
by gencral ability as children grew older. 
"Therefore hypothesis B is not confirmed. Ре, 
Table 4 shows the results of an analyst Ge 
variance between social groups. Such an anales 
determines whether the variation of test pon 
within cach of the social groups is more ae 
between them. If it is or if the between-ET а 
difference is only slightly more than that p 
any of the groups, we say there are no significa 
differences. cate! 
The higher the F-ratio in Table 4, the g gic 
the differences between social groups. lie" 
and grammar show significant social E how 
differences. None of the perceptual tests puch 
differences; indeed the F-ratios are so "rou 
higher than zero. Hypothesis С (no € сбое 
differences in perceptual scores) 15 va ig n0 
confirmed, and hypothesis D, that mo ngua c 
difference in the relationship between "ust c 
and perceptual scores, with social class, р 
rejected. Я 


zu 

5 ў mom atte! 
Other evidence of the different P dits бог 
rclationship with social groups may bc jsu? 


Table 5. Of the perceptual tests, only = score? 
Closure shows a consistent trend of loue 
with a drop in social group. АП langue? 
show this trend. 


Discussion y 

We have seen in Figure 1 Tate. 
ability factor, Factor 1, accounts € cr б, n 
variance with increased age. In D ге c E 
general ability scems to havc ct cont 
a child's test score as he gets older. p id^ 
dicts a commonly held theory, that kills, whig 
grow they tend to develop individual $ ach oth, 
become more or less independent of po о 
But Meyers (1964) found similar pc врс c 
and he speculated that though there a 1606 
zation of skills, counterbalancing И к abili e 
for ‘integration’ of developing ment ume 

With our data it is difficult to € 
explanation. The difference in pact ade? 
over the age groups is not large- es MD 
liability of young children’s test -— b 
produced enough ‘error’ variance 
result. 


à 


1 is worth mentioning this issue of test relia- 
bility, particularly as it relates to young children 
Anyone who has had the opportunity 15 test DiE- 
school children knows the importance of ‘ex- 
trinsic’ influences in determining results. The 
relationship between tester and child, the child’s 
mood and how much sleep he had the night be- 
fore, his momentary interest and тат all of 
these factors take their toll on the reliability of 
the test results. и 
. The full sample factor analysis (Table 2) 
wein Pe The first and largest factor, 
Bonfir ng 198 35:7 per cent of the variance, 

Mirms hypothesis A, that there is a large 
gencral ability factor in pre-school children. > 
d m there be this large general ability 
эу uw reflect integration of abilities; 
ен ү $ between skills. But Kelly (1928) 
ET "a | ed 8, large general factor in his factor 

alysis of five-ycar-olds' test scores as ‘testability’ 
—simply, the ability to take tests. Gesell (1940) 
Points out that when we are testing young 
children we are also testing inadvertently their 
ability to understand directions and test 
Procedure. 
ed RAO) dur decribed rdg of 
Observations f d ы p ДОЛ 
Scem that i 9i children's test responses it docs 
аады, the ‘general ability to repress the first 
lees] À уай to go about solving the test problem 
tests n oe children an advantage on nearly all 
is pal this battery. (The importance of strategy 
ғ». Perceptual-motor tasks are discussed further by 
ee 1965; and Elkind and Weiss, 


ma му: unrotated factor of the full sample 
the i is bi-polar, the minus/plus sign dividing 
tests а апа language tests. The language 
ores үн highest ncgative loadings arc also the 
he | vhich require an oral response. Those with 
esis SENE loadings (nearest to the perceptual 
requiring. the Brimer, and pictures test, both 
childy g only a pointing response from the 

en. 
ae rotation separates the language and 
of ы а tests, and again focuses the importance 
© response mode. The Brimer and pictures 


test, 
а м substantial loadings on the ‘perceptual’ 
r (Factor II’), though they are tests = 
the 


ang 
Suage ability. Here we have shown 
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importance of the actual test format on attain- 
ment. It seems a part of children's attainment 
is determined simply by how they are to answer 
the test questions, either orally or by pointing. 

Turning to the analysis of social group dif- 
ferences (Table 4) there appears to be no signi- 
ficant difference on any of the visual perceptual 
tests. Only the Visual Closure test shows a trend 
of decreasing score with a drop in social group 
(Table 5). 

The Visual Closure test is the only one of the 
perceptual tests which uses as its ‘stimuli’ line 
drawings of common objects, such as shoes, 
bottles, fish, hammers and saws. It may be that 
skill in this test is affected by experience with 
books. The amount of time a parent spends 
reading to his or her child, could very well 
differ between social groups. 

Within each of the three social groups there is a 
great variety of occupation groups. For example a 
child of a bank clerk and that of a professor 
would both be classified in Social Group 1, non- 
manual workers. Such within-group variety 
makes it very difficult to determine if there arc 
significant differences due to home background. 

Yet other rescarch with more precise occupa- 
tion classifications has confirmed our finding that 
perceptual skills are less sensitive to social 
class differences than language skills (Westing- 
house Learning Corporation, 1969; Ryckman, 
1967: Mittler and Ward, 1970; Yule et al., 1969). 
We are faced with contradictory evidence 
(Vernon, 1969, in particular) which contends 
that perceptual skills are greatly affected by the 
social environment. How can this divergence be 
accounted for? 

The main point here is that social class, as 
defined by occupation of parents, is only an 
indirect measure of a child's social environment. 
Each socio-economic group is assumed to contain 
people whose social, cultural and recreational 
standards and behaviour are similar. Occupation 
must therefore stand for other variables, such as 
des, aspirations, and attention; 
housing conditions, child-rearing practices, and 
other associated conditions which affect а child's 
experience, and guide its interests. We are not 
measuring the effect of these variables, only the 
effect ofa ‘representative’ variable,i.e., occupation 


of parents. 


parental attitu 


To determine whether a direct link exists 
between environmental conditions and children's 
ability one would need to study variations of 
specific home background variables on ability. 
Such a research would require a very large 
sample so as to keep other important variables 
constant. 


Main conclusions 

There is a great deal of evidence supporting the 
importance of visual perceptual skills in carly 
school success. The association with reading is 
strong, particularly in the carly stages of reading 
where children are primarily learning to dis- 

criminate differences in letter and word shapes. 

Our findings show that in the pre-school years 

competence in these skills is highly rclated to 
language ability. The two arc part of what we 
have called ‘general ability’. This general ability 
has increased influence on test scores as children 
get older, contradicting a popular theory that 
children develop more specialized skills with age. 
An alternative explanation for our results is that 
with growth there is ‘integration’— greater asso- 
ciation of skills—balancing the effect of speciali- 
zation. One must consider that the differences 
between the age-groups were small, and given 
the relative unreliability of pre-school children's 
test scores, this result may have been influenced by 
‘error’ variance. 

As regards the social class findings, our results 
confirm what a number of other studies have 
found on both sides of the Atlantic: that the main 
social class difference between pre-school children 
(speaking about cognitive skills only) is in language 
skills. There does not seem to be any evidence 
of perceptual differences, except perhaps in one 
test of picture discrimination (the Visual Closure 
test) which may be affected by the amount of 
contact a child has had with books. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Phonics and the Teaching of Reading 
by 7. M. Hughes 
Evans Brothers, 1972, 126 pp., 21:15 


Very few books on the teaching of phonics have 
been published in this country over the past ten 
years. Following such reports as Cane and 
Smithers (1971)!, many teachers are rcalizing 
that a more structured reading programme can 
raise reading standards despite other difficulties, 
though no one imagines that a return to ‘phonic’ 
work eliminates all the problems. From well over 
thirty basic reading schemes less than half-a-dozen 
reveal any phonic structure or control. Conse- 
quently, teachers are searching for support 
material to balance the look-and-say whole word 
approach found in so many of our rcading books. 
From this point alone Phonics and the Teaching of 
Reading will attract many readers. This is a very 
slim volume and consequently somewhat in- 
adequate. There is no doubt that, like Mr. 
Hughes’ former publication Aids to Reading, it 
offers some very practical advice; two-thirds of 
the text contains detailed suggestions for the 
making of reading apparatus. Some of the ideas 
are to be commended, and obviously all have 
been usefully tried with children. It is regretted 
that no reference has been made to slides, over- 
head projectors, film strip, magnetic materials, 
cassettes, etc. All these can make any phonic 
teaching much more stimulating. Shared activi- 
ties rather than individual ones provide rewarding 
incentives. 
Finally, I would have appreciated the reasons 
for Mr. Hughes’ order of phonic skills. It interests 
me that he places ‘aw’, ‘au’, Jong before the 
‘silent е? rule. The latter is fairly consistent and 
usually easily understood by most children. 
Teachers and students will find this small book 
useful, but I hope they will question some of its 
contents. Berry Roor 


! The Roots of Reading. Slough: NFER 
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by K. G. Collier, H. P. R. Hodge, 
M. Rathborn : 
Working Paper 5 of the National биш 
Educational Technology, 1971, 90 ppo £ 
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niques and aids to improve the m dots 
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lined above? In fact, Educational A: while 
aims to bc a tcaching discipline is спра 
modern techniques may be used to he P ai y, n 
а student's learning, they are а means 
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Essentially, Educational Тесеј ning: 5 
of approaching the promotion oF ie objet a 
demands firstly a clear statement О me 5С 
of a course; secondly, the selection к 
materials to attain these objectives АТ, 
the use of appropriate methods hd 
student performance, to assess the n 1 
the materials, ained Ру for 
objectives of the course been pap ай 
students? The book sets out @ ference . 
developing materials, workshop um yinatins 
systems of consultation and —] mu 
formation, these being develope 
colleges of education themselves- TS, 
It is perhaps the reasoning beh! e wi 
that makes it worthwhile reading (her а uy 
bers of the teaching profession, T?" h 
recommendations themselves Te be 
£660,000-£760,000, and unlike у , thi 
mented). However, let us hope tha 
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niversity of Illinois Pr 1971, 396 39°75 
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ard Lock Educational, 1971, 86 pp., 21:30 


Thr E 
m ag of collected articles or papers 
been much die E curriculum could well have 
much a comn ^ узы They are not. This is as 
в бии er on the vague boundaries of 
M recie: icld of study as on the interests 
ЗБ js бик sitions of their editors—though in no 
Ho am hand of the editor heavy. 
for Maur. eM e a sweeping, best value 
Bui ира im к ШОШ many levels and does 
Levit’s alesi Bm ocative and contentious. 
tihs: kom А 3 confined largely to contribu- 
its mra Мевар and is only surprising for 
role of Si ie | of any reference to the 
ниса eid curriculum building. In other 
Talon: 1| selection. | . 
Stands in г Curriculum Organization and Design 
collection р унан separate category as а 
interacting ie} b resa: papers. The most 
vation, "d xis BY on management and inno- 
rni Seid arc of good quality and ina short 
Preocen ае a quick appreciation of current 
pations. 
P. Н. TAYLOR 
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стзатоп Press, 1971, 241 pp., 3-25 
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I " 
e of the similarity of their titles, these two 
5 serve different purposes. 
пуопе who wants а clear understanding of 
ни facing guidance and counselling in 
n Res today should read Mr. Hughes _book. 
Puts thoughtful well-referenced presentation he 
$ guidance and counselling firmly in their 
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historical perspective and builds up a case for а 
service which would ensure that every child 
benefited from them rather than one which 
caters mainly for the problem child. So long as 
the school counsellors are employed to function 
as ‘problem case workers’ and the approach to 
guidance is one of dealing with crises as they 
arise, we shall continue to miss out on the very 
real contribution that these activities can make to 
individual development and to the total educa- 
tional process. The traditional reply to this view 
is that the necessary resources are simply lacking 
but Mr. Hughes demonstrates convincingly that 
they should be found. 

In the course of his exposition Mr. Hughes has 
a great many useful things to say for practising 
counsellors and careers teachers and the book 
should be a useful guide to them and to trainees. 

Mr. Taylor gets rather closer to the coalface. 
In his preface he says he is ‘writing primarily for 
students in colleges of education’ and he is as 
good as his word in producing a sound practical 
introduction to the duties and functions of the 
school counsellor. 

After an introductory chapter in which he 
problems about the relation- 
ship of guidance and counselling to schooling 
today without suggesting how they might Бе 
resolved, he procceds in succeeding chapters to 
show how the school counsellor can really help. 
Topics covered in a clear and essentially practical 
way include: the counsellor’s role in relation to 
other members of school staff and outside 
agencies; vocational counselling ; the contribution 
of psychological theory and counselling methods 


to the understanding of adolescent development; 
the value of objective testing, careful observation 
he role of parents in 


and the use of sociometry; t 
the counselling setting and the approach to 
children with special needs, e.g. maladjustment, 
truancy. Individual and group counselling are 
distinguished and the difficulties and traps for 
are discussed. 


raises a number of 


the amateur in the latter 

In the light of a clearly formidable range of 
guidance and counselling functions, Mr. Taylor 
makes the case for the flexible team approach 
involving members of school staff and outside 


agencies. 
Mr. Taylor's treatment 
synoptic but the essential ingredients ar 
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GENETICS AND 
EDUCATION 


ARTHUR R. JENSEN 


A collection of papers which includes the 
celebrated Harvard Educational Review 
article ‘How Much Can We Boost IQ and 
Scholastic Achievement?’, with a Preface 
giving an account of the extraordinary 
circumstances which surrounded its publi- 
cation. This, together with articles on 
related issues, should make the book 
required reading for all those concerned 
with psychology and education, and will 
provide the first opportunity for many 
people to confront the work of a leading 
psychologist who has been more talked 
about than read. £3.50 
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OF EDUCATION 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Local history is being given increasing 
attention to historians of education. These 
seven papers on this theme were originally 
delivered at the History of Education 
Society's conference in December 1971. 
They report the results of recent research 
and illustrate some of the possibilities and 
problems of working with р 
of source material. A final chapter examines 
the contribution of local studies to 
historical knowledge. £2.20 
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planners and administrators, and between p 
educational systems and the broadcasting, 
publishing and other information agencies 
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b n Am concerned with work 
Tee et . Eric Midwinter, Director of the 
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application. References are made to this in 
various parts of the text. The emphasis on social 
education and community schools rather than on 
compensatory education may well pave the way 
to greater usc of potentialities for people in many 
different kinds of communities. | 

Dr. Midwinter is no mere theorist and his work 
includes references to projects based on his 
educational philosophy. Other chapters in the 
book give detailed accounts of some of these 
projects and those describing the pre-school and 
adult education experiments are of particular 
interest. 

Social Environment and the Urban School will be of 
great value to teachers who wish to implement 
this approach. This small volume gives a succinct 
summary of his philosophy and practical sug- 
gestions for teaching in an urban environment. 
It shows how the child's social background and 
experience can be utilized in the curriculum and 
suggests ways of gaining parental involvement 
and co-operation. 

The initial project 1968-71 ran for too short a 
time to introduce and assess such. fundamental 
changes as Dr. Midwinter advocated. However, 
the evidence of the initial projects was encourag- 
ing and the decision to continue the work at the 
new centre ‘Priority’ is a very welcome one. 

Dr. Midwinter has brought a breath of fresh 
air to the vexed problems of educational priority 
areas. Не has made explicit the factors which have 
caused frustration to pupils and teachers alike 
and has suggested means of alleviating these. 
Furthermore, the account of what has been 
achieved during the course of the experiment 
shows that his proposals are practicable. 

Projections is strongly recommended to all 
readers interested in social and educational 
problems. It contains a wealth of important 
material and stimulating ideas presented in а 
lively way. This book is eminently readable. 

Social Environment and the Urban School will have a 
direct appeal to all practising teachers. It will be 
of considerable help to teachers who wish to 
experiment along the lines suggested by Dr. 


Midwinter. 
M. PROCTER 


Starting Points 
C. S. Banwell, K. D. Saunders and 
D. G. Tahta 


256 pages, paper covers 
£2.75 net 


This handbook for secondary and middle 
School teachers of mathematics is divided 
into three sections. In the first, some 
issues about ways of working in the class- 
room are raised, mainly through quoting 
children's work, and by parables. The А 
middle section gives а collection of starting 
points for making mathematics. Such 
starting points can be simply stated but 
can develop in many ways. In the final 
section particular materials are taken as 
the starting points, and details of about 
twenty such materials and suggestions for 
their mathematical development are given. 


19 919009 7 


Children 
Using Mathematics 


Edited by К. L. Gardner, J. A. Glenn 
and A. I. G. Renton 


136 pages, paper covers 
75p net 


This volume in the Oxford Studies in 
Education series is a report of the 
Mathematics Section of the Association 

of Teachers in Colleges and Departments 
of Education. It lays the groundwork for 
teachers and student teachers to plan 
modern schemes of creative mathematics 
in Primary and Middle Schools. The 
teaching of mathematics is undergoing 
rapid change in syllabus and method, and 
the report begins by outlining the attitudes, 
concepts and new problems which face 

the teacher. Succeeding chapters discuss 

а young child's mathematical needs and 
development, the assessment of progress, 
evaluation of apparatus, technical 
vocabulary, and the place of mathematics 
in everyday school activities. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL OBSTACLE RACE: 
FACTORS THAT HINDER PUPIL PROGRESS 


S. WISEMAN 


THIS arti » P " 

FER ede med the address given by Dr Stephen Wiseman to the Annual General Meeting of the 

fen n ccember, 1970 when he was the Foundation’s Director. The paper is published here for the 
cin tribute to Dr Wiseman’s work in the Foundation until his untimely death in July, 1971. 


The ti + 
а gae should not be misunder- 
not intended. n obstacle race asa metaphor is 
respectable y to provide a more academically 
view Pupils ма Sion. of the term rat race: I do not 
Nor 55 the e rodents, cither rats or lemmings. 
tition (a c = m intended to emphasize compe- 
ideology) pi and essential element in rat race 
advancem dut rather the exacting and difficult 
Sona] FAN e towards a goal—the goal of per- 
Crhaps PI: on and the rcalization of potential. 
Course, y} much closer analogy is the assault 
genious lere the obstacles are so devilish, so 
With com; 5g demanding, that one has no concern 
clergy ig — with others: all one’s store of 
Same | evoted to the immediate obstacle, at the 
“ough Ps wondering despairingly whether 
„ап Еа will remain to surmount the 
hirty L^ next, and the next. 
teacher years ago the factors seen by most 
орт, as those affecting pupil progress were 
if not у: И the Jad had brains, he prospered; 
methods i Good teaching dms 
de Bina]ly. Bv пер the slow learner, pes 
Own and y and large, the pattern was lai 
Purse out gre Couldn't be expected to make a silk 
Of a sow’s car. Since then, our horizons 
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have somewhat widened, and we have come to 
recognize that the situation is not quite so simple. 
Rescarch over the past two decades has demon- 
strated the powerful effects that environment has 
over educational progress. Many studies in the 
United States and Britain have made it clear 
that a very high proportion of our slow learners 
are not born so, but made so. The pattern is not 
inexorably fixed at birth. This is not to deny the 
importance of genetic factors: these play such 
an important part in the physical development of 
the human being that it would be very surprising 
if they were not also involved in mental and 
emotional development. The fierce controversies 
over the precise proportion of influence exerted by 
nature as opposed to nurture are of importance 
to the geneticist and the psychologist, but for the 
teacher I suggest that they are largely irrelevant. 
He is faced with facts which seem to me to specify 
and define quite clearly the educational philo- 
sophy which must guide and structure his educa- 
tional methods. Knowledge of the genetically- 
determined innate abilities of his pupils is inacces- 
sible to him, and will remain so. The search for 
culture-free or culture-fair tests of intelligence 
is an illusory one. The effect of environment 
begins at the moment of birth—and may be 
carlier—so that by the time the child arrives 
at the gates of the school he may already be 
heavily handicapped. Subjective judgement as to 
which children are most likely to be disadvan- 
taged is enormously fallible. Although there isa 
correlation between deprivation and socio- 


economic level, the differences within social 
classes are much greater than those between 
social classes. Many a suburban child is at 
greater risk than his inner-city classmate. 
And to add to the teacher’s difficulties, the poten- 
tially brightest of his pupils are likely to be 
affected more seriously by environmental handi- 
caps than are the average and the below-average. 
In this group we have, perhaps, the most serious 
area of undetected and undeveloped talent: 
those boys and girls from poor homes and blighted 
neighbourhoods who, nevertheless, cope success- 
fully with school, and keep up with the average. 
The school may point to them with pride as 
evidence of their ‘success’ with ‘unpromising 
material’, not realizing that, potentially, they 
may belong to the top reaches of the ability 
range. This buried talent remains undetected by 
teachers, by parents, and by the pupils them- 
selves. 

In the face of all this the teacher must come to 
his task with the belief that every child possesses 
potential as yet unrevealed, that there is no 
ceiling to development—indeed, that the very 
concept of a ceiling is, in the school setting, 
profoundly anti-educational. Accepting this, how- 
ever, he must also be realistic, and even humble, 
recognizing that his success must inevitably be 
partial: none of us ever reaches full potential. 
Only in Utopia is complete success possible. But 
present achievements fall far short of what is 
possible. Only by determined effort, with the goal 
clearly in mind, are we likely to develop the 
diagnostic tools and the educational methods 
necessary for improvement and progress, 

The research of the last twenty years to which I 
referred earlier has produced some pretty 
depressing results. I am thinking in particular 
of the demonstration that, surveying the effect of 
environment on educational attainment, the 
home influence is very much stronger than that 
of the school: the Plowden researches, for 
example, demonstrate this very clearly. These 
researches Supported other work (particularly 
from the United States) in finding that the factors 
in the home environment that were most strongly 
related to educational attainment and progress 
were those concerned with the literacy of the home 
and with the parents’ attitude to education. The 
reaction of the Plowden Committee to these 
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results was an interesting one. Faced with the 
fact that home circumstances heavily outweighed 
school effects on educational attainment, they 
tended to concentrate their шше e 
on attempting to reduce the home effect, n 
than to increase the school effect. They were ple: 
this policy, perhaps, by the demonstration ida 
adverse home factors were largely attitudina. e 
nature, and by a belief that attitude change PE | 
the most promising line of attack. There cae | 
little evidence for optimism here, d n | 
The results of very many researches in sie 
attitude-change suggest: (a) that this is v» ect 
accomplish, (b) that change tends T Суше 
(c) that change tends to be ара азм | 
less, the Plowden Report was right "i PT to 
the importance of parental attitu od and the 
underline the crucial roles of the teac кеп ло 
school as mediators of this. The seti Teacher 
on participation by parents, rm home 
relationship and on contact >. What one 
and school are all to be v e an equally 
might query is the relative e with specific 
vigorous attack on the school sec | Je 
recommendations designed to sit neighbour 
effect at the expense of the „= я unfair: on re 
hood effects. This may be а litt n es P 
reading the 197 recommendation’ © many inde 
Report, there are undoubtedly v олса as ! 
that can reasonably be S ant walls 
designed to do just this- Buts r^ cport itself is 
and the impression from t ^ disadvantage p 
so far as deprivation. ап у ba: 


concerned, most of th 
labelled ‘home/school re 
will be found in the Rp meet prigh 
the findings in Appendix 5 
are more affected ке аи 
than duller children. €^n* © di йо 
paper is to look morc closely ae d by the ой. 
ask how many of the ог isk from br" 
айй particularly the po d provi ей Pr, | 
vantage and deprivation- 27^ ognize е de 
school itself. If these сап in their t aol! 
tem 
may hope that at 
significantly increase E 
compensate for advers 


to 
esul iple 
vean cH 
walls. c signifi? опо 
ч n 
Perhaps ien f the "605 i5 the 
research work © 


ть that environmental deprivation 
E = heavily on the earliest years of child- 
the iran SA belore ever the child reaches 
the Eod school he is alrcady handicapped in 
inis. a! arca of language development. If 
м 15 done to remedy this, he arrives at 
i чин to take advantage of the oppor- 
and he р ви the deficit becomes cumulaüve, 
ranks i ie and permanently lodged in the 
Tecomm bs slow learners. Hence the Plowden 
tional г ations for the recognition of Educa- 
provisio Чоу. Arcas and for nursery school 
reacted 8 within them. The last Government 
these E with commendable promptitude to 
comme ecommendations at least. (One might 
repres nt, however, that the £3 million allocated 
oris less than 3 weeks’ expenditure on 
Cal com is and observe that, in spite of the techni- 
айы”, уш. involved in building a supersonic 
evelop, the problems underlying the intellectual 
chile emt of thousands of disadvantaged 
intract es а grcat deal more complex—and 
the first с.) But setting up nursery schools is only 
Within а Тһе real question is, what do we do 
а ? The British nursery school tradition, 
см6 in the pioneer work of Rachel 
Stems her and Susan Isaacs, is a famous але, 1 
Psychologe the philosophy of Dewey and me 
that p] БУ of F reud. From Freud came the belie 
imports. in childhood had two functions of 
and а ме to the educator: а didactic function 
child је lerapeutic one. Through play, the young 
ysi ened to come to grips not only with his 
vito environment but also with his a" 
Ow i Ment. Jealousy, anger, frustration an 
~e Cvitable these are for the pre-school infant 
here; be ‘played ош” and so release his 
Pro Stes for intellectual and social development. 
wey came an analysis of the learning 
» With strong emphasis on the motiva- 
с clement. The child, for Dewey, was not a 
After a for knowledge, but an active seeker 
Чоп №; Ormation and skill. The essence of educa- 
Моца ће provision of an environment which 
орц P'epare the active learner to develop at the 
Pateri ™ rate, The teacher's role was to provide 
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strands, Freud and Dewey, led to a strong 
emphasis on the activity of the child, in largely 
unstructured situations. 

How successful will such a programme be in 
remedying the language deficiencies of the 
disadvantaged child? The answer seems to be, 
very little. It is an admirable programme for a 
middle-class child from a tidy suburb, providing 
him with the activities and opportunities denied 
to him at home, but most of which are common- 
place to the foot-loose and fancy-free youngster 
from the slums, with little or no parental super- 
vision. It is no doubt true that with such a regime 
the deprived child's vocabulary is likely to 
increase somewhat, particularly in its store of 
nouns. But how important is this? As one 
investigator has pointed out, ignorance of the 
meaning of ‘sheep’, or ‘elephant’, is unlikely 
to prove a lasting educational handicap. Ignor- 
ance of the meaning and function of such words as 
if, but, or, because, since, when, is а much more 
serious matter. And experience shows that 
appreciation and command of language structure 
cannot safely be left to chance, under the stimulus 
of free play and activity methods. What is 
required is а planned and graded attack, using а 
language programme specially devised to meet the 

cies of the disadvantaged child. 


known deficien e 
The new Minister of Education has expressed 


herself as being concerned with quality as well as 
quantity in education. If she really means this, 
she must ensure that the EPA nursery school 
programme is supported by adequate orientation 
and training courses for the teachers concerned, 
otherwise the initiative, the energy and the 
financial outlay will be largely wasted and the 
major objective unachieved. Surely, you will say, 
we can rely upon the teachers to adapt their 
methods to this new and challenging task. But can 
we? One of the research officers in the Founda- 
tion’s Pre-School Project, Mrs Helen Quigley, 
made a survey of the opinions of a 
number of nursery school teachers to the struc- 
tured language programmes which are being used 
for disadvantaged children. Let me quote some 
of the comments which she collected from the 
teachers. First, for balance, a couple of protag- 
onists: ‘I think it’s tragic—absolutely tragic— 


has recently 


maa 
ђе, in 1970. 


that all the children in the nursery can't do it. 
They all need it so much. And: 7 know I 
ought to do language every day, but Гуе never 
been as systematic as this before. I'm definitely 
being kept on my toes.’ But now listen to these: 
‘There’s quite a few things that are useful, but Га 
really rather work іп my own way.’ And "There's 
a lot of very interesting equipment but we'd 
rather use it in our way than the directed way.’ 
And: ‘I don’t like it. I think it's soul-destroying 
and an insult to my integrity.’ And: ‘I don’t 
know which side I’ve fallen down on. The children 
enjoyed it and certainly learnt a lot. There’s no 
doubt they’ve improved beyond recognition—but 
I feel the idea is against all nursery principles.’ 
And, finally: ‘It’s often a grind to get through it. 
I look at the lesson and know it’s going to be 
boring and so, of course, when it comes to the 
lesson it is boring. The children don’t enjoy it and 
neither do I,’ 

It is true that much of the criticism derives from 
the fact that the programme in common use is 
American in origin, and that, apart from the 
chauvinistic reaction to an educational import, it 
is less than satisfactory in content and approach 
for British schools and British children. But it is 
also clear that here we have a strong rejection by 
many teachers of any alteration in the traditional 
approach to nursery education. The Strength of 
feeling and depth of emotional response is often more 
appropriate to religious controversy than to educational 
practice. Educational Philosophy has become 
educational dogma. Rachel McMillan and 
Susan Isaacs, both responsive to new ideas 
and concepts, both basing their teaching on the 
newest developments in educational thought, 
must be turning in their graves. How can the 
training courses of these teachers have left them so 
inflexible, so unadaptable, 50 unresponsive to new 
insights? The educational world is changing around 
them, but they remain encapsulated within the shell o 
к Тһе function of our colleges of educa- 

$ to produce flexible professionals, adaptable 
to change and Tesponsive to new demands. 
Some of them have clearly failed, producing 
instead missionaries preaching the one true 
frons ine, arrogantly repudiating any deviation 

А d this is all the more remarkable when 
one considers that a typical day's programme for 
nursery school children from deprived areas 
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contains no more than 40 minutes or so of 
structural language teaching, with the rest of ш 
day devoted to traditional free activity ап 
lay. 

ш This is just one more example to add ой. 
growing evidence that teacher ape vis T 
the most powerful forces—for Я good poen 
affecting pupil progress. Dr Pidgeon 1970) 

book, Expectation and Pupil Performance (19 к 
has added to this evidence, and two ba ro 
Foundation’s recent research projects s in 
vided massive support to the contention t а E 
achievements—and the aspirations—of рирге by 
more immediately and more strongly ин A 
teacher expectations than by teaching ber ilie 
by school organization. In the Prou и e ве 
major aim of which was to evaluate И Y is ie 
of French in primary schools, the; attt SA од, № 
teachers to this innovation was E i Че 
quarter of the teachers surveyed aE itv children 
statement ‘teaching French to low-abi ms efi 
is a criminal waste of time’. After poem com- 
French programme, results on S S ith teachers 
prehension test showed that в dei concentra- 
holding these views had a signi ae high-scorers 
tion of low-scoring pupils, whi of erg holding 
occurred most frequently with eld have the 
the view that all children (r^ research, 
opportunity of learning уланы cn was foun 

as with others, a positive correla 
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tation. It seems to me First, it point? 
ficance in two directions. T 


м in action to achieve progress in 
ооо vy the war, we have become 
a Ms E structure and organization, cven 
RA aie Where some have come to believe that 
ille pim could, overnight, produce the new 
Sanie e эш with the same buildings, the 
миро oks, the same pupils, the same parents 
Process eg teachers. No doubt this was a 
evi dence ко И was necessary to go through, as 
lave achi пеш апа ригрозе, but now that we 
minor Numi nd the revolution—apart from 
We have don “же. us recognize that 
hr feal а а ittle more than prepare the ground 
teacher ¢ 5 vancement, If teacher attitude and 
Not to be хресіацоп аге so important, ought we 
argued б НИЯ a frontal attack on this? I have 
training ^ we J that in the 19705 the in-service 
matter (р teachers is a much more important 
: lis is brin the initial training of tcachers. 
rom the argument that can be justified solely 
Methods PARR of educational change: change a 
Unforesee їп curricula and in examinations, = 
trainin ш: and unconsidered during the initia 
teachi 5 courses of the vast majority of our present 
ng force, Add to this these recent research 
Onstrations of the effect of teacher attitude, 
(^ argument becomes unassailable. And yet 
> litle sign that this is recognized by 
` local government. The Foundation’s 
the “Sy in-service training (Cane, 1969) and 
tion , € comprehensive Department of Educa- 
ап 4 Science survey for which Mr Townsend 
both sh wera responsible (Townsend, 1970), 
Service "es. first, that teachers want more in- 
is nog ОШев, and second, that what is provided 
Wanted | Particularly good match with what is 
Service y the teachers nor what is needed by the 
апд ther ar too many courses arc subject-oriented, 
cours 5 mma shortage of more general courses— 
каке о ОГ example applicable to a particular 
9919 а Cducation—and of course in such special 
за уйй €ducation of immigrants, of oe 
antes w En pupils, etc. And these are liie = 
teac + 1 аге likely to affect teacher a © 
" ji хресаііоп. Subject-oriented — 
Y either to ignore this factor, 0 
ч > the hardening of existing ет 
Yi the most serious and glaring се 
у isting programme is that of pe , 
* courses for head teachers, deputy 
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heads and heads of departments. These are the 
key figures in the system, the ones whose own 
attitudes and opinions may significantly affect the 
attitudes and opinions of their staff-room col- 
leagues. There has been some initiative, both by 
the Department of Education and Science, and 
а few universities, in providing courses focused 
on administration and management, but they 
cater for only a tiny fraction of these key person- 
nel. We need many more: and we need an eval- 
uation of the few existing courses to provide 
solid guidance on the desirable content, method 
and structure of future courses. 

The second direction in which these research 
findings are of significance is their more general 
relevance to educational thought and practice. 
The effect of teacher attitude and teacher expec- 
tation on pupil achievement and pupil aspiration 
is one which operates either for the release or the 
inhibition of intellectual powers and potential. 
We are here in the area of pupil motivation, where 
we must recognize that changes in this can have 
profound effects on achievement and progress. 
For too long we have tended to confine our 
attention and interests to the level of cogni- 
tive ability of pupils, seeing this as the major 
determinant of educational success, and wasting 
a good deal of time and energy on such 
operationally-futile arguments as that about 
heredity and environment. We must come to 
grips with the certainty that different levels of 
motivation can make nonsense of predictions 
based on the results of cognitive tests, and that 
the pupil's energy and drive, his ambitions and 
aspirations, his response to difficulty and challenge, 
can be profoundly affected—for good or ill—by 
the teacher’s underlying philosophy and beliefs. 
What is required in an educational programme 
designed to give full opportunity for all? First and 
foremost, a positive, encouraging and hopeful 
attitude on the part of. the teacher. Second, 
teaching methods that capitalize on the particular 
relative strengths of individual pupils—which 


implies as full a knowledge as possible by the 
teacher of v 


vhat these strengths are. So we need, 

third, an adequate and gos gemere system 

of educational guidance and record-k Ed 
zourth, a content of teaching which is designe | to 

vr | and to feed the interests of the pupils: 

e curriculum of relevance. And fifthly, an 
hat is, 


authority-structure and ethos within the school 
that permits and encourages individual develop- 
ment, that offers opportunities of responsibility 
to all pupils, and that makes it clear to teachers, 
parents and pupils alike that all individuals are 
equally valued in their own right. 

Earlier in this talk I criticised the Plowden 
Committee for over-optimism in expecting too 
much of efforts to promote attitude-change 
among parents, yet here I am advocating in- 
service training to produce attitude-change 
among teachers. This is not necessarily inconsis- 
tent. The prospects of success with teachers are 
much higher than with parents, for two reasons. 
First, contacts with parents can only be flecting 
and sporadic: for teachers we can arrange courses 
deliberately planned and of solid length— 
ranging, I suggest, from two weeks to at least one 
year, thus providing the necessary variety to cater 
for different needs. Second, we must recognize 
the advantage inherent in dealing with members 
ofa profession, with its pride in competence, its 
reputation for service, and its continually-dem- 
onstrated concern for the welfare of its pupils. 
The teaching profession is undoubtedly a 
conservative one (as all professions tend to be), 
and this makes attitude-change 
difficult; but it is also true 
most conscientious, 
most devoted—and 
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on of the education service so 
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in English language for Asian pupils? Of course 
this is a necessity, and it Clearly can be done in 
many different ways: some very much in tune 
with the educational philosophy I have been 
Sketching: others Which might appear to be rather 
counter-productive. But is this al that is 
necessary? Are we not taking a very superficial 
view of the situation? What about capitalizing 
on the immigrant pupil’s own cultural back- 
ground, something which adds to his own 
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the life of the school itself? Some schools ата i. 
excellent work in this area, but as с, am 
few. But what interests one particular yi in 
possibility that out teaching methods “~ us 
offer adequate scope for pol aes ap silos 
particular pattern of abilities of i pe ine 
children. Research has shown ем in 
ethnic groups posscss significant. үз рои" 
these patterns. Dr Pidgcon DN e pres 
(op. cit.) that African pupils (in * ae ead 
schools) made more than twice мА ее 
Europcan pupils after coaching or иу раје 
intelligence tests, while Indian PD nk in tb 
discernible gain. Lesser, Fifer and ndm 
USA, gave tests of verbal ава ten E 
number facility and space uoc Мер ani 
four ethnic groups: Chinese, Jew к dm in level 
Puerto Rican They fom pictis ipo 
among the groups, Биг —апа | S ences 
пшрш Kim found significant differ highest 
pattern, with Chinese and ке Negroes ап 
on space and lowest on verbal, a 


" 
,, professo 
: ite tendency. ү 
Jews showing the opposite d for the past fev 


с 

Philip Vernon has been engagec P ions among 

bus uu widerengaR pp cm children: 

pim Indian, African and Eski с ihe 
А 


іл 
ifferences 
at diffi c cultures: 


still specu" 


and finds equally significa 


i e Ls sin 
lative, although it pue boi difference 
: jc 
are morc likely to derive ! ed i 
way of life and child-rearing pe e system 
innate differences in the centra a. a dew 
But the implications adhi тос 96 and үа 
i: to adap р m 
calling for us спин А 
imn iim ба free play dd hence th 
Easier said than done, of к 
need for much more pu pres 
this area. Our own p Б 
school will, we hope, m Ke ere our $ 
here.! I might also ӨП peer а 
топа as 
study on the m dii Haynes) is 
children in which fi 5. minister ke 
strated that individua y e deci 
progress in learning can r eee 
of future educational ac 
i i Haynes, 1971). "E 
intelligence (Haynes; э 
тес! . 
: : cr the NFER Реп, 1971; 
тя two reports ( 
5С. 
end апа Brittan, 1972). 


. In the immigrant field, we must not lose 
Sight of the importance of parental attitude and 
education. On a visit to Malaysia some усагз 
ago, I was much impressed by the differences in 
Schools and colleges between the three ethnic 
Stoups of Malays, Indians and Chinese. In 
terms of progress and achievement they tended to 
ome out in that order, with the Chinese leading. 

t scemed to me to reflect very clearly the value 
put upon education by the families of these 
Children of different races, together with the 
oe attitudes towards work and play exhibi- 

. 2У them, rather than any differences in innate 
Fox I have no doubt that such attitude 
ifferences exist between, for example, the 
кы КЕ and the West Indians in this country, 
to Ц Us argues for a much more positive approach 
ine home/school relationship in immigrant 
areas, 

T hope this audience will have noticed the 
үз be researches I have mentioned that have 
Crs deem vad out by the Foundation or by mem- 
an its staff: Dr Pidgeon’s work on expectation 

меа performance, the streaming quas. 
Рен the French project, research on = 
lue of the multiracial school, the educationa 

n lius of immigrant children, the two surveys 
the ту Vice training. It is only reasonable that 
апае 280107 should draw the attention of т 
Poundati Beh as this to the relevance of = 

beni. Oa $ rescarch programme to posit = 
Bentle E prooien, and so engage in а ittle 
| пне lic relations work. But it also indicates, 
th int iat our policy is a coherent one, in whic 
Concern Clation of researches is a continuing 
but not It should be noticed, however; that most 

9t all) of the projects cited have been m the 


nh 
b 
b 


Prim, 
dan er School field, and there seems to me some 
area that the more intractable and difficult 


Secondary education is receiving less 
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attention than it might. One additional Founda- 
tion project might be cited to emphasize the 
need for more work with secondary schools, and 
that is the Plowden follow-up (Peaker, 1971). 
This looks again at the children of the Plowden 
National survey four years later, with the seven- 
year-olds now in their first year of secondary 
schooling, and the eleven-year-olds in their 
fourth year. One of the major results, highly 
relevant to this discussion, is that when we 
measure the educational attainments of these 
follow-up children, we find that 61 per cent of the 
variance now shown was determined at the 
primary stage, the secondary school contributing 
only a further four per cent. The need to increase 
the school effect at the secondary stage is abun- 
dantly clear, and the need for further research 
indisputable. But this must be done not by divert- 
ing resources from the pre-school and primary 
areas, but by an augmentation of total effort. Let 
us agrec with Mrs Thatcher in calling for an 
emphasis on quality rather than quantity: to do 
this we need many morc insights and much more 
knowledge. This means more research, strategi- 
cally planned, competently undertaken, and 


adequately financed. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH : A THREE-YEAR REVIEW (1968-70) 


T. DERRICK University of Bradford 


" А "T "n «safe 
ГНЕВЕ WERE considerable differences in the distribution of the articles чете: d 
| 1 | signs, 2 im 
persons studied, the sizes of the samples, the methodologies of the designs, and t e " козы 
eer ~ irs Sina = 
by individual British universities. There was evidence that editorial policy sought 


these imbalances. 


Introduction 

The purpose of this selective survey is to review 
the 1968, 1969, and 1970 issues (Vols. 10.2 to 
13.1 inclusive) of Educational Research, the official 
journal of the National Foundation for Educa- 
tional Research. The review is intended to 
analyse some characteristics of: (1) the articles 
(their methodology, the age of the subjects, 


age groups of the 
ber contributed 
t some of 


i rs of the 
and the size of the samples) ; (2) the autho 


" 1 d, their 
articles (the number they had contributed, 


8. ate ir colla rators) ; 
i insti i a their collabor à 
п joying institutions, ar 1 m 
а ) tl s of these two categort 


and (3) the interrclations 3 A ns 

This survey is onc ofa serics on British educ 

journals of the years 1968-70. — 
Some definitions and pei i 

are detailed at the end of this article. 


c survey 


Results 
1. Space in the journal 


Table 1: The use of space in «Educational Research? 


(1968-70) 
VOLUME AND YEAR 
10-2 11:2 12.2 
10:3 11.3 12-3 
11-1 12-1 13-1 
(1968) (1969) (1970) 
z Total 
Number of issues 3 3 3 9 
"Total pages 233 230 232 695 
ARTICLES 
Number of Articles 24 40 37 101 
Pages of Articles 179 223 223 625 
Per cent Articles/Total 
pages 77 97 96 90 
Range of length of 
Articles (in pages) 2-16 2-12 2-12 2-16 
Median length of 
Articles (in pages) 51 5 6 5: 
Length advised by И i 
„editor (in pages) 6-10 
Number of authors per 

Article (mean) IE: 
RESEARCH NOTES 

AND ABSTRACTS 
Per cent Research Notes 

and Abstracts/Total pages 18 0 0 6 
BOOK REVIEWS 
Per cent Book Reviews/ 

Total pages | 4 3 6 4 
COST per 100 pages 9/9 12/6 13/9 (increase 
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2. Articles л 
| isti хаті idt 
The characteristics йай и 5 

were considered under three headings, 


1€ article? 
as follows: 


Methodolo; sep was the 
The нен T survey type of "ei vas t > 
most frequent whilst the experum е equa ly 
most infrequent. Types о mar 
spread over the six categories impe 
institutions in which the authors x tiun 
(British universities, forcign n »coretic? 
cies, schools, colleges and ot y raté of numb? 
articles had a comparatively hig 


of pages in the journal. 


ica 


ion 

" 

айо! 
> „s in the P $ 
&. mt to their nubere ve ami КА 
population, the youngest and +“ article fe 
were under-represented 1n the contri p 
ic rly so in the 280%, 
youngest particular ~ ks № Кой оу 
from colleges, and adu ino ре 


le 
cies. Adults were also samp 


d 
few 
smaller numbers, amd Pet сое 
article devoted to them, tha ah the 
| wi с 
Sampling f sample А ТВ 


Ses: id | 
' The most popular size 00-250 T anm T 

contributors was 1n the mad = 

were no samples fewer than 


the 5 З 

а шац. On the whole, the size of the 

ME sample seemed associated with the 
er of pages of that article. 


3. The authors 
/ у 
breed uf British universities was made 
ted to the a ми articles their staff had contribu- 
Versity of ретин in the three years. The Uni- 
Chester sud gs p provided tiing articles, Man- 
Our. Two К M cach six, and Birmingham 
Cambridge n T cach сате from Bristol, 
here was hue mie. Leicester, and Nottingham. 
Cardiff, Edinburel 1 fi wu Aberdeen, Bath, Belfast, 
Surrey, and У s 1, Exeter, Oxford, Southampton, 
contributing de i Тив made a total of ninetcen 
Опел ba SUN ersitics. | 
lad Pics capi: contributed four articles, four 
wo. The ЖАЛ Сев, and nine had contributed 
led оце, и of the authors had contribu- 
articles мне, x teristics common to many of the 
an interest the most frequent contributors was 
st in the onc- to seven-ycar-olds, 


соты 
"ned wi 4 : 
Csign, With the choice of experimental 


Tab 
е2: С . 
zharacteristics common to the most 
quent contributors 
dad 
CONTRIBUTORS 


1 Frequent ALL 
die. ge Gi 
"оир of. subjects in years 
je 5 9 19 
8-11 | 25 
12-16 1 10 
17-18 | 33 
Adults 0 - 
T Total x vá 
` Design " 
sn Experimental 1 it 
Comparative Survey 2 5 
Theoretical 4 - 
6 108 


hos Шш _ БЕ 


80 
ђ of the 101 articles were from single authors. 


i. 
S üssion 
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This survey suggests that the present period of 
educational psychology seems to be one of 
observing, classifying and associating things as 
they have occurred rather than that of controlling 
one or two variables before they happened in 
order to test the prediction of the results. Fin- 
ancially, neither method is cheap (SSRC, 1971). 

It might also be said, since half of the articles 
were concerned with the cight- to eighteen-year- 
olds, that the very young and the adults did not 
receive their fair share of attention. This is 
particularly unfortunate in view of the importance 
of the teacher variable, on the one hand, and the 
increasing awareness of the critical neo-natal and 
infant period, on the other. 

Editorial policy cannot be the reason for these 
imbalances in design and age-groups however, be- 
cause it will be recalled from the results that 
contributors, cach with threc or four articles to his 
had consistently shown an interest in the 
and had used experimental more often 
vey designs. Publication of 
ar points would 


name, 
very young, 
than comparative sur 
editorial policy on these particul 
no doubt be influential. 

Reasons for the imbalance in age-groups may 
be that the youngest and adults are propor- 
tionately notnumerous consumers ofthe education 
service and are therefore somewhat out of mind of 
the researcher. Secondly, there is the comparative 
intractability and clusiveness of such subjects. 
Colleges might take up the cause of the very 
young, and universities, especially the Open 
University, might look to the adults, disproving as 
they do the self-centred attitude epitomized in the 
old Scottish proverb: ‘It is all toom (unprofitable) 
whatever you do for bairns and auld folk’. 

That a minority, instead of a majority, of 
British universities were represented by articles 
is a state of affairs which may well be disad- 
vantageous, both to the journal and to univer- 
sities as a sector of public education. This 
survey is one in a series on British education 
journals and it may, or may not, be found from 


other journals that there are ‘horses for courses’, 
academically desirable, 


i.c. special relationships, ] 
between certain journals and certain sources of 
contributions. 

Universities did mot collaborate amongst 
themselves. This may be a characteristic of a 
centre of excellence. 


Definitions 

1. Agency: a non-teaching institution, e.g. 
NFER, Child Guidance, National Child Develop- 
ment Study, etc. 

2. Comparative survey: after-the-event meth- 
odology (e.g. this article) and test constructions. 

3. Experimental study: one which arranged 
experimental and control conditions prior to the 
event. 

4. Theoretical study: an attempted synthesis 
of various researches, theories, or results. 

5. Non-education sources: sources not specifi- 


cally educational (e.g. principally psychology 
departments). 
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Procedures 

l. Age categories: considerably influenced by 
the age-ranges of students in educational insti- 
tutions. н 

2. Sample-size categories: adopted on a rulc-of- 
thumb method by looking at the data's distribu- 
tion. 

3. Foreign universities: included Common- 
wealth. 
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THE LANGUA 
GE OF THREE- TO FIVE 
-YEAR- 
IN PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION ee 
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айа DS University of London Institute of Education 
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A SAMPLE of 5 

examined for | пење speech by unselected children engaged in normal nursery activiti 

| ч АЛ of са peser = a! the effect on language of different осон а ч 
"the sam i nt based on the length of the major clause, t i i ds 

With козе that length of clause was associated dus with duni. iar i in = fone 

| itis айа thie feet oe A second measure, utterance length, was used to measure iin oo 

n Pondent Dosi iat certain adult-dominated conversational styles which reduced the child 
ult/child tien Ons markedly restricted the length of the child’s utterances, while other " le 

м Although rada facilitated fluent speech. | nes 

veldren оту ail c. constructions appeared in a decreasing proportion of the predicate units of 

el auxiliary per 'ackgrounds as the авс of the children advanced, colloquial omission of subject and 
itia] gi сш а sisted more strongly in the speech of working-class children and this might cause some 

y in learning to read and write the extended form of standardized English text which 


Wou 
ld be 
?€ alien to 
t € ; і 
their normal speech іп many of the commonest constructions. 


ааа 


is res 
раду ; earch ar —— а 
Tt rose out of an invitation to take ће inter-personal relations of those who were 
talking whether adult or child. What appeared 


m t 2 Е 
ОИ Priority Areas Action 
inter al by Sron the Social Science Research to be needed was a functional analysis of the 
lan, Тусп ор € ding an alternative language- language of young children which might lead to 
heme for the improvement of the an understanding of how language and context 
interact to produce differentiated speech, and 


uations were most fruitful 


ua 
Yea. SE Of chi 
ars children between three and five 
what interpersonal sit 
tion. It was decided, 


Peal 2 AS an ex i 
b Xperimental control for the American 
in eliciting good communica 


16290 
Kir on aves. ОО: Development Kit in the d 
dre Was aband © н oduction of the Peabody therefore, to collect a sample of speech with notes 
Pro aration ee in London, but during the оп ће concurrent activity of the children recorded 
in, S'àmme of the Goldsmiths’ intervention апа to analyse this to provide a better under- 
Stigation Several important problems for standing of how children used speech and 
Sty oe OF th arose: adapted it to the demands of the situational 
ctus, ESE was the lack of norms for language context. 
Records were taken in three types of pre-school 


ry Schools, nursery classes in Infant 


playgroups. So far as possible, the 
ivities was covered and 


e ге 
beeen threw? posed to vocabulary for children 
Wo «one on and five. The bulk of research has 
| 969 Stu les b Children either younger or older. 
) Yieleq" Templin (1957) and Menyuk (1964, {ш 
“hil nated пе useful data but neither study there were two conditi 
теп» a € relation of the structure of the . . 

Nguage to the context of activity ог (a) Children playing spontancously. 


group; Nurse 
Schools, and 


] range of nursery act 
ons of recording: 
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(b) Children's activities with adult 
intervention. 


No attempt was made to balance the sex or the 
social class of the children as this was a record of 
spontaneous interaction. One hundred and 
twenty-three children figured in the records of 
which 107 produced 20 remarks or more. Of these, 
50 were boys and 57 girls. If the sample was 
grouped into upper and lower working class and 
upper and lower middle class, the classification 
used by Douglas in his longitudinal study 
(Douglas 1964), it fell into the following groups: 


Table 1: Social compositions of the sample 


Group No. 
Lower working class 36 
Upper working class 42 
Lower middle class 11 
Upper middle class 18 
Total 107 


Children under three-and-a-half years of age 
are under-represented because the age intake 
policies of the Nursery Schools meant that 
children recorded in spring would in the main be 
autumn entrants who had come in at three. Five 
of the seven children under three were in 
playgroups. 

The analysis of the data was undertaken to 
answer three main questions: What kind of 
competence did the children show already? In 
what direction was growth taking place? What 
contextual or interpersonal circumstances pro- 
produced higher levels of skill? A quantitative 
measure of some kind was needed as a basis for 
more qualitative assessment, and this raised the 
problem of how to segment the data. 

There are almost as many kinds of measure 
as there are language studies and each shows up a 
different facet of the child’s competence, and 
relates it to different variables. The linguistic 
description constructed by Turner and Mohan 
of the Sociology Research Unit under Professor 
Bernstein for the computer analysis of their 

sample, used a multi-level frame based very 
largely on the grammar of Professor Halliday 
and using sentence, clause and group as the din 
segments (Turner and Mohan, 1970). This 


sophisticated analysis scemed too complex for the 
purposes of this study, though parts of it have 
strongly influenced the structural analysis which 
is being undertaken currently. As it was desired to 
illuminate developmental sequence the work on 
early language acquisition in the USA, especi- 
ally at Harvard, was of most interest. . 

This measured the children's progress 1n ^ 
stages based on mean length of utterance ker 
pause interval to separate the chunks. The chun 
were measured in morphemes, that is the gram- 
matical markers such as ing (shopping) for йү, 
gressive aspect, s for third person present m 
(she loves), possessives (teddy's) and [ш 
(dogs) were counted separately. Very you i 
children do not produce complex sentences E 
which clauses are imbedded ог co-ordinated, © 
clause length seemed the best measure to p “Ж 
continuity of comparison with. the Lame 
younger children. As the main кир he 
morphemes are, by and large, all prestit "d 
children's language by four it seemet ds. AS 
appropriate to measure the clauses in W = ont 
language structure was our main conce ue 
word utterances and verbless abbreviation. 
excluded from this part of the analysis high!) 
their production, though rule-bound, wa 

ndent on situation. 1. on 

E first main unit of measurement decided 
was, therefore, the main clause org 
finite verb and measured in words. 
better term, this was called a I 
(PU). = 

The flow of communicatior à б 
to call for another type of ae a si 
segments of discourse could а = of sev 
word responses and chunks made ` le 
remarks on one theme. It was there is 
to use a second measure for cont O as 
For this purpose, utterance hrec ante child 55 
and defined to include everything p 0 
on опе theme before a major р 1iusc сл 
by another speaker, but to exclude n 


n five 


. want off 
For war’ spit 
redicate 


a 
‘ег арр“ 
a however арр aus 


terr 


Developmental comparisons = meas 

When the children’s language “ортеп 
predicate units, it showed a deve bsc yed! 
tern which is continuous with that е i à 
three children in the Harvard oi ‘rhe lane 
to that noted by Templin (195/)- 


utterance am MET a - to mean length of 
word obi -75 morphemes (the first two- 
4-00, er ne es) 23 mean morpheme length of 
anid the othe ong є ШЧ attained at just over two 
и | саа three-and-a-half, with an upper 
Шеш. J ler morphemes. The difference in the 
Vilis nse à Le. the exclusion of verbless 
аьаа pr == usc of words rather than 
trend is th pres ude strict comparison, but the 
$ the same. 


Table 2; 
` aes of predicate unit by age measured in 


No. Mean Гехотн or TEMPLIN 
Prepicate Шміт SAMPLE 
у 42 
9 43 
34 4:9 
25 4:9 
32 53 


T 
ао developmental trend shown by the 
Parallel. Th 06 Templin's study is shown m 
are due to en ни mean scores of these children 
emplin "quien in the measure employed; 
Спать. a; n sentence length and not clause 
lengthen ad so her unit of measurement 15 
Clauses е „Бу co-ordinated and subordinated 
s 5 being counted together instead of 
sed spite of this there is an interesting 
oth Sam ke in the rate of development shown. 
tween r es also show a plateau in development 
nd "a-half 4 ages of three-and-a-half and four- 
acts, b + This may of course be due to sampling 
~ the ut it might be worth further investigation 
oh 8 aux in other areas of learning are known 
Was digg of development. When the sample 
the cl Cd by sex no differential trends appeared 
Mite ye of the sample, and the difference 
Class gr 1€ middle-class group and the working- 
reo бир amounted to 0-1 of a word, for the 
Year. а а-ал -усаг-о14з and four-and-a-half- 
pri icant ain This small and statistically in 
Min 1 whi lifference may be due to the unit 
siai oe was designed to show up basic 
n, © Skills including the elaboration of the 
М vhich leaves 


Paratel 
Ding} 
B d 


b 


lras 
sse and the verb phrase but v 
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out the co-ordination of these phrases into longer 
structures. 


Communication flow measured by mean 
length of utterance 

Two factors appeared important in affecting 
the child's flow of utterance. The first was the 
child's general disposition to communicate, which 
would be a combined function of his emotional 
set and the nature of communication within the 
family which taught him to speak. The second of 
these was the eliciting factors in the immediate 
communication situation, both social and cogni- 
tive. It is obvious from reading the transcripts 
collected that certain communication situations 
make for brevity of utterance. A situation in 
which the dynamic of the conversation is under 
the control of a person other than one whose 
utterances are being considered (especially when 
that other person is an adult who is trying to 
elicit a particular response), tends to have a 
marked effect on the communication style of the 
respondent child. It makes the remarks much 
briefer. Situations in which the dynamic of the 
conversation is shared or alternating produce 
much longer utterances, and also those in which 
the dynamic is exclusively that of the individual 
considered, as in narrative monologue. This effect 
is shown up by Table 3, in which the mean 
utterance length is shown with and without one- 
or two-word responses which stood on their own, 
unattached to further verbal elaboration. 


tterance with and without 


Table 3: Mean length of и а 
ses measured in words 


abbreviated геѕро: 


rns 


AGE UP а r 
ыы M.L.U. minus one and 


ГЕ, МЕС. 
a MONTHS two word utlerances 
Inder 3:6 51 641 
ET 1 6:9 7 8 
4:0-4:5 7.6 pa 
4:6– 4:11 8-3 0 


раг! оѓ the one- or two-word 
utterances consists of yes/no answers and elliptical 
responses which presuppose E Do е 
question of the previous speaker. пезе ай, 
therefore, skilled responses showing а сове 
grasp of the conten 1 a linguistic grasp о 


The major 


t and 


form of the previous utterance. Yes and no cannot 
be employed as answers to questions beginning 
with words such as what, when, why, where, who or 
how. The grammar of the question determines the 
grammar of the response (Ervin-Tripp, 1971). 
Similarly, it is not usual in ordinary conversation 
to echo the question in the reply. The redundant 
segment is presupposed from the previous question 
and omitted, e.g.: 


Q. Have you booked the theatre tickets? 
A. Yes, I have booked the theatre tickets. 
(Usual response: Yes, or Yes I have.) 


The abbreviated response shows skill in fitting 
in with the flow of discourse which depends on 
retention of both its form and its meaning and the 
construction of the appropriate reply. The 
question is: why do some children add to 
these abbreviated responses, while others do not ? 
The influence of interpersonal and contextual 
features on the language of young children is now 
attracting the attention of research workers. 
Labov and Cazden in the USA have drawn 
attention to the fact that children’s competence 
and fluency change strikingly in different social 
situations (Labov, 1970; Cazden, 1971). Class- 
room communication styles and their effects have 
been studied for older children (Barnes et al., 
1969). 

. The characterization of interpersonal situations 
1s not easy, but the records of the pre-school 
sample other than monologue were assessed by 


two judges independently and fitted into four 
categories: 


l. Child/Child Interaction. 

2. Adult-initiated mutual discoursc. 

3. Child-initiated mutual discourse with an 
adult. 

*. Adult-dominated discourse. 


Adult-dominated discourse was characterized 
by a flow of questions directed at the child con- 
cerning the obvious aspects of the shared content, 
i.e. what names things had, what colour or shape 
they were—and not at what was informationally 
unique, the child's own opinions, plans or 
concerns. That is, they were structured by didactic 
considerations and designed to test the child's 
knowledge, not to ascertain his purposes. The 
degree of mutuality was based on general charac- 
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teristics by one judge and on the relative amount 

H 7 
of new material introduced by adult and child by 
the other. Agreement between the two judges 


reached 94-2 per cent. hild 
In a straight comparison between adult/chi 


discourse and child/child discourse, child/child 
discourse was marginally more productive, 473 
utterance length being 6:3 words against i 
But when the mean utterance length in the pes 
situations was looked at, it showed that mutua 
conversation with an adult which could be 


n but 
initiated either by the child or by the e] jn 
which concerned itself subsequently ie Па 
child's area of thinking and interest was the 
productivc. 


H words 
Table 4: Mean length of utterance measured in 


and certain discourse characteristics 
ОИ 
‘Type or DISCOURSE = E 
| С 6:3 
1. Child/Child 72 
2. Adult-initiated, mutual 7.9 
3. Child-initiated, mutual 2:5 
1. Adult-dominated 


C 

dominated 
discourse is due to the child adopting 2 npe 
role and taking no initiative himself. а of the 
to be forced on him by the cross-questior тла 
adult who is not genuinely Loo Pan is share 
about the content of the activity nae forma jon 
but information about the child's 1n 


form? 
In normal conversation the exchan js 
tion is not about the obvious but оре 
unique, i.c. the personal views, "mem that HT 
of those concerned. The child kt я an 2 
adult knows the answers to the W^ js 20 
therefore testing not conversing, me 
lead to the minimal response 1n these 


The very low score of the adult- 


tio? 


ge of in 
about W^' 


Some grammatical features ов 
used by children in the pre-S© hon genis oy 

So far, the length of langue. mr de 
been considered as one of the т ит an 
ing skill, but the pattern of the "A 
degree of conformity with | pr 
constitutes. well-formed era Ber 
portant, both from the deve ње 
educational point of view- n к 
angle, the degree to which the 


oe are internalized by the child to form 
the tm basis of language performance indicates 
&dugasi wor] of maturation of the skill. From an 
child ба аы pe the ease with which the 
Kur ап adapt to the received usages of English 
ent A the educational system which intro- 
олы literacy may also depend on the 
| tactical d E Ш in claborating alternative syn- 
ie devices which he has acquired. 
енер said in the past that three- and 
very m children have a tacit mastery of 
angua s + if not most, of the rules of the 
studies р Ө their speech community. Recent 
is stil] juri. cr, have begun to show that syntax 
Years at pi developed actively during the first 
Уб. е бо ст (Menyuk, 1969; Chomsky, 1969). 
angu lucstions arise about the structure of 
age in the pre-school age-group: 


@) In what ways does it still differ from 
Standard adult usage, and to what extent 
docs it still reflect the grammatical devices 

(b) т by younger children? Iu 

hich of the more complex linguistic 

Dems; Ape developing and what cir- 

cumstances or activities appear to be 
associated with them? 

" The fir 


“Omplex 
Stitute 
Now 


St of these questions poses a number of 
s a MUR, To begin with, what con- 
that сере standard of usage or syntax 
оу Чеп language is no longer considered 
Clear „ава ‘correct’ norm for spoken language? 
Ado S the dialect and idiomatic forms a child 
wi ne they are in use in his family and 
turin, P Urhood must be distinguished from imma- 
ш is » Syntax. For cxample, the use of aint 
behing and hasn't has several centuries of history 
Ondon, § And seems quite prevalent in south 
his, Similarly, affirmative tagging: My teddy 
hand does, also appears to be dialect. On the 
с 5€ of do and don’t for does and doesn’t, 
ай Д they with its accusative Мет as а 
"rim 10 for these and those could be either dialect 

As Maturity, 
Seen Phe of the objects of the study was to 
t tá how far the children's grasp of language 
te Bive PPort their schooling, it was necessary 
м Роль Some thought to the degree of p 
üdar nce their habitual speech had with the 
ized English they would be asked to read 


and write, and after omitting dialect, divergences 
from this standardized textual form were noted 
under two heads, grammatical immaturity, and 
grammatical omission. Grammatical immaturity 
such as the use of the weak regular form of the 
past, e.g. goed for went, or her for she or the use ofa 
singular verb with a clearly plural subject is easy 
to pick out. Grammatical omission, however, 
scems to shade rapidly from the clearly immature 
telegraphic form into normal conversational 
omission where the subject pronoun is left out 
because the subject is there in person, or when the 
auxiliary of the verb is omitted because the 
meaning is fairly plain without it, e.g. (Have you) 
got the car keys? (Are you) going out tonight? These 
forms would be common in adult speech, but in 
addition children produce omissions which would 
not be usual in adult conversation so there appears 
to be a concurrent developmental factor: for 


example: 


Mat. (3:4) (It) isa train. 

Cli. (4:7) (They) can’t go in the bag. 

Sus. (4:7) (I) gibbed her shoes. 

Mic. (3:8) (You) тизт!. (You've) gotta 


finish making the farm first. 


The developmental factor may also be shown 
by the fact that there are more than twice as many 
occurrences of these omissions in the specch of 
children under four years as there are in the 
speech of children over four years, and more than 
five times as many as in the speech of children 
over four ycars five months. NS 

As might be expected, if grammatical imma- 
and grammatical omission are taken 
together, there is a dimunition in their incidence 
in cach successive age-group. Using the predicate 
unit as the base, the percentage containing Bine 
standard forms in cach age group was as follows: 


turity 


А А di- 
: -standard grammatical forms in рге 
ndn um units by social class 


o; Children % Children Mean % 
AGE-GROUP о Е all 
IC RAS HE 155 USES. Children 
Амр Мо: 
16 16 
Under 3:6 15 9 10 
i25 П 8 19 
6-4:11 6 


So far as this sample goes, the difference 
between older and younger children is very much 
greater than the difference between children of 
differing social class, but the difference between 
children from upper and lower socio-economic 
status tends to enlarge towards the upper limit of 
the age-range under consideration. If gram- 
matical immaturity is considered separately 
however, there is no overall social class difference, 
so the difference in performance is due to the 
greater degree of habitual colloquial omission 
in the speech of the working-class children. 

When one considers the kind of non-standard 
performance which contributed to this result, by 
far the largest group, 69 per cent, is related to the 
omission or misconstruction of verb auxiliaries 
and words marking person or tense, and the 
omission of the pronoun indicating subject role. 

Copular and auxiliary ‘be’ are inherently 
variable structures. The ‘be’ verb is a kind of 
dummy which is used to carry the markers of 
tense and aspect, and in many languages is either 
missing or optional. The variability in the use of 
‘be’ in non-standard Negro dialect has been 
carefully studied by Labov and the highly 
structured rules which govern its use laid bare 
(Labov, 1969). In normal conversation the ‘be’ 
auxiliary is always contracted unless it is stressed, 
and the same applies to most other auxiliaries. 

Anyone can tell the difference in meaning con- 
veyed by the stress in I’m going to do it and J am 
going to do it. The contracted and non-contracted 
forms are clearly not substitutes. In some dialects, 
and in the speech of children, what can be 
contracted can also be omitted. The auxiliaries 
have and do are developed later than be, and are 
also unstable in the language of the children in 
this sample. 
. In the examples given below both grammatical 
immaturity and grammatical omission are shown. 


1. Omission of copular be. This is obviously a 
survival of the construction common with two- 
year-olds: 


Mar. (4:5) I (-) your cat. 
Paul (4:8) Жи (—) not the mother. 
Dav. (3:5) That (-) my tiger. 


2. Omission of auxiliary when inverted in 
questions, before verbs marked with ing, and 
before go + ing + infinitive: 
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Phil. (3:9) (-) you still in there ? 
Bri. (3:11) My pig (-) picking his gate up. 
Ste. (4:0) J (-) making a cup of tea. | 
Јас. (4:0) Thats nice. You (—) gonna cut two, 
aint ye? ге 
Dia. (3:10) They (-) going to cat their dinne 
when they wake up. 
3. Omission of auxiliary has or have before past 
articiple, and before got: 
и n :7) Тһе lorry (-) fallen over on the 
road. я 
Mic. (4:11) You (-) gotta stay in bed for nint 
years. | 
jan. (3:10) Г(-) gota special bucket. 


4. Omission of auxiliary has before done: | 
Jan. (4:0) Look what that man (~) done. 


All the omissions show a reduct 
so far as this sample is concerned. Т 
seems to reach a sort of peak between t 
three-and-a-half years, and so far as the 


Р p 
class children are concerned, there a н 
exception © 


the sample 


in the possessing sense anc 
infinitive construction, espec! 
working-class children. It is 
underlying sense, which is quit m 
case, is perfectly well understood, Е ws 
seems almost identical. The y aene 
sentences used by the children ү "v with 
clear, so these omissions are not piso es in 
cognitive difficulty, but am po ез of E08 
development of the conventiona habitual Тор 
usage. They would, however, ! vnd та 
the standard form of English arde 
laborious to write, and slightly 51 "n 

Lack of concord in number pim A 
and the predicate is another freq 
form. It is frequent in case 
some reason comes after the 
utterance, as in any constr pe 
dummy subject or where ther аа 
the numerical status of the su A of the 
marians would regard the asd al i? 
copula after dummy there as 
English. 


s obviou ё 
c different bs face 
t the 50. 


s 

s where the ir 
icate 

pred A 


51 
uction B "T 


tones: 


5 
Sus. (4:10) There's only tw? 


Reb. (4:2) Knock, Knock! robbers 


here? 
It’s lost, the knickers. 


ls any 


Rob. (4 : 2) 


ДЕ of concord is, however, most frequent in 
= a of do, or rather don’t which is used instead 
en Ь and this is probably dialect rather like 

Mic. (3 ; 8) Take them tights off her, she don't 
like them, do she? 


Do HH i 

See, as an auxiliary and also as a full verb, is а 

Уе s Source of difficulty, but the compound 
undo presents peculiar hazards. 


Gi 
р. - (3:8) How can I do this undone? 
С. (4:11) Ло, he wants it undonning. 


€ pr 
the "я 
of 


1 example, it appears that one form 
15 grasped, and then applied in all 
Correct inflection being acquired 
Суст, 1968). The past participle with 
the mis iken, scems to develop late and most 
Shoulg jas асе ed markers are on verbs which 
Confüsio Ve en. Sometimes tense errors are due to 
ge long constructions: 


Mi 
LC 10) They said they'd come straight away 
and they rang the bell and hold up 
M all the traffic. 


* ta А ; i 
*Seemen of a sentence is sometimes not in 


» the 
өл Qually (В 
en, taken or 
of 5 


Su 
e (3 : 9) I was ill, I am. 
levels, Incidence of non-standard forms which are 
Mental in origin appears to diminish quite 
uring the fourth year. The ones that 
v loqui; those which have backing in adult 
teage "— The difficulty they may cause vt 
vigthers t ‘onal situation, apart from attempts by 
har oft 9 Correct what they, from the point of 
ie is 2 Own sub-dialect consider to be ‘bad 
the fact that they are tied to spoken 
0 "quise. Written language. Unless the Y» 
"од ed thorough acquaintance with the 
“nded form of written languages through 
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being read to at home, his language expectations 
on which he must rely to decipher written text 
will tend to be disrupted by the presence of 
subjects and auxiliaries usually omitted in his 
spoken language and the writing out in un- 
contracted form of words which are usually 
contracted, thus disturbing not only his grasp of 
language but his understanding of the sense. In 
addition, the omissions obligatory for the co- 
hesion of spoken discourse will have to be restored 
into ‘complete sentences’ in written work, and 
what would normally be taken for granted as a 
common context will have to be laboriously 
spelled out as though the recciver of the message 
was totally ignorant of it. 


Developmental features of the language of 
pre-school children 

The clustering of the non-standard forms round 
the verb phrase seems to indicate that it is here 
that a major part of the development of syntax is 
located in the age-group examined, and a more 
fine-grained examination of the sample is cur- 
rently being concentrated on the development of 
the verb phrase with particular regard to its 
function. So far three main areas of growth 
appear. One is the growth in the use of stative 
verbs, ie. verbs which refer to perception, 
feeling or cognition, such as see, hear, like, wish, 
know, expect, suppose. These show not only a 
developing cognitive background but also con- 
c to language complexity, because they 

introduce a second clause. More 
Il is the increase in complex auxiliary 
cially the use of modal auxi- 
liaries such as will, can, would, should, may, might 
and must, together with have to and going to. И ill 
and can are established at all ages and cover the 
arca of intention (will, shall) and ability/inability 
and permissability/impermissability (can, can’t). 
The hypothetical modals are used oe 
and only by the older children and those о 
obligation (should, must, got to, have to) p о 
unexpectedly infrequent. The cognitive bac > 
f these auxiliaries 15 extremely complex 
e understanding of possibility and 
the grasp of both natural 


iti d social rules. Their use is growing 
аш hy no means fully developed in the 
nA children. The third main area of growth is 


tribut 
frequently 
marked sti 
constructions, espe 


ground o 
and involves th 


probability and 


in the ability to structure complex sentences with 
imbedded and co-ordinated clauses. Only two per 
cent of the sentences of the youngest children show 
this ability but over 20 per cent of the predicate 
units produced by the older children are in 
complex sentences. 


Conclusion 

Many previous studies of children's language 
concentrate on the variable of social class; this 
study is, however, concerned with development 
and therefore with the age-variable. It is based on 
records of children talking spontaneously or 
conversing with adults in a nursery environment. 
Using a measure based on the length of major 
clauses, the predicate unit, an analysis of the 
sample indicated that six months’ difference in 
age produced considerably more difference in 
skill than did differences in socio-economic 
background which were insignificant so far 
as the children recorded were concerned. 

When the flow of communication was measured 
by using mean length of utterance an inter- 
personal relationship which was adapted to the 
child’s own concerns produced longer language 
segments than one which was dominated by the 
didactic concern of the adult. 

When the level of maturity of the children’s 
language was examined by looking at gram- 
matically incomplete or deviant forms it was 
found that children of all classes used some 
immature forms such as regularized plurals, 
regularized weak past tenses, and lack of concord 
between subject and verb, and that the auxiliary 
system, especially the use of have and do was 
unstable. These immature forms diminished 
with age, but in the case of grammatical omission 
there was a marked difference between the 
middle-class and the working-class group. These 
omissions mainly consisted of personal pronouns 

indicating the communication role of speakers 
who were present and whose specification was 
therefore redundant or omissions of auxiliaries 
such as the £e auxiliary where the participle is 
already marked with ing, or the have auxiliary 
where the participle is already marked for past 
tense, or is an exceptional form such as have got 
which uses a past form for present meaning. 
These types of omission also diminished with age 
but persisted more strongly among the children 


of lower socio-economic status where normal 
colloquial omission of redundancies may not 
have been balanced by meeting the more 
extended usages of written English. . 

Children who are learning to read without 
having a prolonged introduction into the different 
conventions of written prose by being rcad to in 
their homes, may find the language which they 
are meant to read and write at school alien з 
their normal speech. Learning to rcad is € 
dependent on the development of ехревепсб 
based on meaning and the normal a pot = 
language. It may not be deficiencies in vous p^ 
lary so much as unexpected difference a 
structure in many common verb phrases W „те 
defeat the expectancy of the child who habitual 
uses a colloquial register of speech. 

What may be necded here is not only d 
more prolonged and pleasurable introducti oe 
books, but a greater willingness to al 
initial teaching language—the child’s ow mitten 
confidence in tackling the standardized Wt 
register is built up sufficiently to 
switch from one to another with © is 
whichever is appropriate without fecling by 
normal means of communication use Aa. 
family, friends and neighbours are 5 
inferior or wrong. 


a much 
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OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE AND STUDENT VALUES 


R. У. McSWEENEY University of Queensland, Australia 


А та! 
THIS ARTICLE attempts to sct ош a мау of measuring determination, me и Е of 
students’ ‘occupational choice’ a reality not just an ideal, by M ai am P second 
system in relation to occupational choice. An investigation was Tee С. wa ef heir in 
students using a differential values inventory where students stated both t Y = : 
occupation and the reason for their choice. An analysis of the correlation a D emerges vé 
in occupational choice and scores on the value inventory in terms of traditions ‘ted that there are 
systems concerning morality, achievement, autonomy and time orientation rev ls rned. with time 
differences between traditional—and emergent—oriented adolescents in values conce! cane 
and achievement in occupational choice. Thus there is some evidence of кап aon му 
theoretically held values when choosing an occupation. Attention should perhaps i 
students’ values rather than socio-economic status or ability when predicting or advising 


Some of the educational and sociological studies 
that have made use of ‘occupational choice’ as a 
variable may be open to criticism on the ground 
that that concept is so complex that, unqualified, 
it has little meaning. There has been a growing 
awareness of a need to refine the phrase ‘оссира- 
tional choice’, as the validity of using at face value 
students’ statements of what they choose to do 
after leaving school is being effectively questioned. 
Cohen (1969), for example, has seen the desira- 
bility of differentiating between students’ choice 
of an ideal job after leaving university, and their 
statement of their probable field of employment. 

Useful as is this distinction, it would seem that a 
further refinement is needed if allowance is to be 
made for another aspect of vocational choice, 
namely determination. This is the element that is 
capable of making the ideal become a reality, 
and, therefore, of equating the ideal choice with 
the expected choice. 

An approach by way of motivational study may 
enable some measure of determination to be 
made, Alternatively, if we theorize with Lewin 
(1952) and others that values ‘determine which 
type of activity have a positive and which have a 


king 
y the valuc 
ary schoo 
tende 

ntation 


опет 
alue value 


ice % 
sferre 
on careers: 


dual in 2, a the 


negative valence for an indivi amin! " 


; сх 
situation’ (p. 41), it may be useful геп 
part played by this psychologica 
relation to occupational choicc. 

^ . " 51) 
Exploration via values прети ee 
This approach is not пем. oti s vola? yis 

sister 
for example, suggested the existe : system 2 


i individual's valu 
ship between an indi senberg deli 1 
tations: CP el 


expression-oriented’), and h 
distribution of these orier 
i ) | 

occupation to another. кашг (19. ast 

A British study by Morton-W Према о 
led to thc conclusion that valu The vont! 
related ational choices- о, Adi 
related to occup be засл, 109 gd Yop 
of the values element can 69) who 520 сре a 
studies as that of Cohen (19 ^ wert ma ifc e 
when teachers and Mappa were S18 ЕА 

i 1 пег: 
social variables, the ел m 4 
more ‘people-oriented’ on 
than were the non-teachers- 


af ecney 
In a recent study by McSw 
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t " 

vul hyper саи of adolescent values, the 

moive one was tested: That, with respect to 

Cei e "cmn with choice of occupation, 

tonal and € icant difference between tradi- 

А eee при oriented adolescents. 

Situs s sample of Queensland non- 

nent secondary school students was used, 


and an adaptation of Prince's (1958) Differential 
Values Inventory was administered, as well as a 
Biographical Data Bank. Scores were obtained 
on the Values Inventory for total value orienta- 
tion as well as for each of the four subscales, 
according to the Spindler-Getzels dichotomiza- 
tion of secular values as set out below. 


|l Ed 


The Spindler-Getzels Dichotomisation of Secular Values 


Traditional 


1, i 
Puritan Morality 
nsisti; 
thrift, pd the marks of ‘common decency’, such as: 
зен -denial, sexual restraint; commitment to 
ging moral or cthical standards. 


W 

which Success Ethic 

Success (Gomes the value of hard work as the key to 
Strive for ‘en is good’); everyone has an obligation to 
improvement, and to value achievement and self- 


Inde 

"T. е: 

һе Fe (The Autonomous Self) 

group, 9552860 and is of more consequence than the 

Self determina СЦМУ and originality are sanctioned’; 

9 aon: а "rfection a riteria 
Personal worth, nd self perfection are the с 


Futu, 

E re-Ti à 

The пе Orientation 

Past; * is more important than the present or the 
vour of 


the брест gratifications should be deferred in fa 


Emergent 


1. Moral Relativism 
Absoluteness in right and wrong is not acceptable as a 
principle of conduct; the group sets the standard of 
morality; emphasis on shame, rather than guilt; lack of 
commitment to time-honoured standards; values are in a 


constant state of flux. 


Sociability 

which entails getting 
and successful inter-person: 
tant than hard work. 


along well with others. Affability 
al relations are more impor- 


Conformity 
The antithesis 0! 
relative to the group; self-goals mu: 
group-goals; compliance to group wi 
to be sought after. 


f the autonomous self. Everything is 
st be subordinated to 
ishes and demands is 


Present-Time Orientation _ 
Instead of looking to, and providing for the future, we 
should live for the ‘here and now’. As the future cannot 


be predicted, a hedonistic outlook is sanctioned. 


о . 
ve Biographical Data Blank the students 


State 
that г. not only the nature of the occupation 
Porting aded to pursue, but also (and more 
These Y) the reason for their choice. 
ere clas Occupational-choice-reasons (OGRs) 
је sified, by two raters working indepen- 
Ше, traditional (T), or emergent, (E), or 
they reverts (I) in the value-orientation that 
91 the vealed. Lack of agreement by the raters 
"сору Classification of a particular response was 
Category op, relegating that response 10 the I 
a of the T — I — E classification. | 
hat ned E groups were then examined to scc 
‘heir extent the valuc-orientation manifested in 
thej, OCRs resembled that which emerged from 


ir sc 
or 
Соп the Values Inventory. 


lo w 


Results 
Comparisons 
897 students, are given! 


cupational-choice-reasons and value 


of the two groups, involving 
n Table 1. 


Table 1: Oc: i 
orientations 
OCR VALUE MANIFESTATIONS 

VALUE SCALE i co M uo 

de №81 
X SD X SD. t р 
ity 99 0:47 3:95 054 0.82 ns 
Lor 3.30 0:52 3-17 0-62 2-15 <'05 
‘Autonomy 3.60 0:51 3-55 0:57 0:46 ns 
Achievement 3.32 043 3-18 0:47 2.89 <:01 
3-5 0-39 242 <:05 
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OCR-Ts scored significantly higher (р < -05) 
than OCR-Es on total traditional value orienta- 
tion. This was a reflection of significant differences 
on the achievement (р < :01) and time dimen- 
sions (р < 0:5). No significant differences existed 
on the morality and autonomy dimensions. 

The null hypothesis was rejected. Differences 
do exist between traditional-oriented and emer- 
gent-oriented adolescents in values manifested in 
occupational choice. However, these differences 
are confined to time and achievement dimensions 

and do not extend to morality or autonomy. 

Adolescents who are traditional-oriented on the 
Values Inventory tend to be so in the practical 
situation of choosing an occupation; emergent- 
oriented adolescents display emergent values in 
their occupational choices. There is evidence here 
of a translation into practice of theoretically-held 
values. This is manifested particularly in the time 
and achievement dimensions, and it may be 
speculated that these two dimensions contribute 
more than others towards the influencing. of 
adolescents’ choices of occupations. 


Implications 

The transfer of attention to the values concept 
may be more productive in predicting careers 
than the traditional attempts to do so by con- 
centrating on socio-economic status or ability 
(e.g. Husen, 1968). 

In any case, accurate information about the 
intended occupations of students is important 
not only for careers teachers and vocational 
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guidance officers, but also for thc students 
themselves. Bernstein (1966) is not alonc in the 
suggestion that a pupil's involvement in ү 
school is dependent on his perception of th 
extent to which that institution contributes 
towards his desired occupational goals. 

As far as the practical classroom situatic 
concerned, a student who has a high occupati e 
aspiration (that is, one who values the c pars m 
work-success ethic), and who sees the йип 
of the school as supportive of his value батаны 
is more likely to perform well academically; to ру 
co-operative with his teachers, and to be hap 
with his school experience. 


ion is 
onal 
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| 2 ANALYSIS OF SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PRIMARY 
D SECONDARY TEACHERS 


С. А. Я 
CORTIS School of Education, University of Birmingham 


| Dar 
A ON 12 zi - = " 
7 primary teachers and 95 secondary teachers, which included variables from extensive 
from their college and pre-college careers, and finally from their 


tests durin 
ring their fin: е aini 
al ycar of tra ining. 
> 
heir current teaching posts was collected, together 


Own rati 

1 ТЕГ H : - А M 

With nune ЕЕ satisfaction and dissatisfaction with t 
S ir H H "M 

gs by their headteachers on various aspects of teaching ability. Analysis of the data suggests 


Overal] 

4 that thi P iti 

lity ter : m group of primary teachers tended to be less sensitive and more conventional in persona- 
15, of lower cognitive ability and to come from areas of denser population than the secondary 


teac} 

lers’ стр А 

а B oup. The secondary teachers, by comparison, tended overall to be more sensitive yet more 

and to c personality terms, of higher cognitive ability, to hold more ‘progressive’ educational attitudes 
xpress higher degrees of satisfaction with teaching. Implications of the findings are discussed. 


ызы у O сено 
teachers of young children’. 


cory a g becomes more complex 
and practice it may well be that diff- Ryans’ research (1960) did find some differ- 
ences between groups of elementary and secon- 


As 
| teachi 
hin in both 


Crences ; 
and Pads the personality, cognitive, attitudinal ps c 
More log ound characteristics of teachers will dary teachers but it is arguable whether the 
here ha: y match differences in teaching tasks. findings of such American researches are applica- 
the liter $ not been much systematic reportage in ble here because of the differences between the 
ature of this topic. two systems. This present paper examines 
differences between groups of primary and 


al 
n њена er p. 12), in noting that 'success : in 
nvironm, Б Je in part a function of the school secondary teachers in the English milieu and is 
Successful tee continued, ‘It is possible that a part of a larger analysis concerned with the 
feds а teacher of Sixth Form mathematics assessment of a mixed group of both primary and 
SUccegep , fent personality pattern from a secondary teachers (Cortis, 1970). 
u teacher of junior history’. Similarly, 
Data collection 


alter E 
i 5 (1955, p. 30), while emphasizing that the . | 
The subjects of this study were given extensive 


сае; 
: In: » Я д 
gifte „5 Profession ‘Ваз room for many diverse t , onsiv 
tests of intelligence, attitudes and personality in 
course. Together 


ап. 5 
action d that ‘some people find greater satis- à 
than a success in teaching some age-groups the final year of their college 
à ers? asks specifically ‘whether we can with biographical details and college grades, the 

variables obtained were subject to a factor 


Месту , 
terize ҮК? qualities or attributes which charac- i 
1052 whom we recognize as the best analysis (Cortis, 1968). . 
rere At the end of their second year of teaching, 
Г no Wledgements information on the teachers was obtained by self- 
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the University о 
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Significance tests between ‘respondents’ and 
‘non-respondents’ on both this analysis and the 
earlier one revealed no differences in examination 
grades in educational theory and practical 
teaching. Thus, from the data available, the 
group was not unrepresentative of the whole 
population concerned in terms of examination 
performance whilst at the student stage. The final 


‘effective’ response rate (a teacher and his 
headteacher both replying) was 79 per cent. 
The number of teachers on whom data was 
available totalled 222, 127 primary teachers and 
95 secondary teachers. | 

In addition to 33 test, biographical and fina 
cxamination variables, and the 12 tcacher/head- 


5 : маг es 
teacher variables, five demographic variabl 


Table 1: Common and separate factors obtained in two factor analyses of primary and 
secondary teachers respectively 


ERE RR UMS э шыл Rt ЕНЕ 


Common TO SPECIFIC TO SPECIFIC TO x 
ALL TEACHERS PRIMARY TEACHERS" SECONDARY TEACHERS 
IN THE Two SAMPLES SAMPLE SAMPLE 
1 Teaching ability 1 Success in college 1 Success in academic main 


examinations subject examination 


2 'Extroversion' 2 Success in educational theory 
and practical teaching 
examinations 


Residence in more 2 
densely populated area 
whilst pupils 


3 ‘Anxiety’ 3 GCE ‘О’ level success 3 Satisfaction with present 
teaching post 
4 Intelligence 4 Culture/Verbal Ability 4 ‘Sensitivity’ 
5 Membership of larger-sized 5 ‘Sociability’ 5 ‘Self-Sufficiency” 
schools whilst pupils 
6 ‘Suspicious’ and ‘conventional’ 6 ’Radicalism’ 
aspects of personality 
7 ‘Naturalistic’ and ‘radical’ 7 ‘Naturalistic’, ‘radical’ and 


M n es 10 
*tender-minded" attitudes 


cducation 


МИРНИ УНИ а о — 


attitudes to education 


Table 2: Significant t-test comparisons between two samples of primary and 
secondary teachers 


„== зе сеч ее еее 


v. SECONDARY 


PRIMARY = 
VARIABLES TEACHERS ‘TEACHERS 
(127) (95) 
Higher 
1 Vocabulary test Secondary 
2 АН5 intelligence test e condat 
3 ‘Self-Sufficiency’ personality factor Secondary" 
4 Backward writing (‘Stress’ persorality test) Primary 
5 Number of GCE ‘A’ levels obtained | Secondary 
6 Family size Secondary 
1 сына! increase of population by excess of births over deaths Primary 
9 ntercensal increase of population by immigration into an arca Secondary, 
Grade in academic main subject examination Secondary 
10 Overall average grade in college examinations Secondary 
11 Planning and organizational aspects of teaching Secondary 
12 Suitability of material and method aspects of teaching Secondary" 


(Asterisked at one per cent level: others five per cent level) 
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, elatio 


mu ү: population and school factors in the 
om E коше arca at certain points in his pre- 
| и career were calculated from National 
сан Жок ала from Education Authorities" 
tee fal - n abbreviated analysis appears here. 
Si. er details are available in the original 
eport (Cortis, 1970). 


Results 
B ч "m А 

Ne нр of the statistical technique of factor 
id it was possible to isolate a number of 
Pe ege (called ‘factors’) to account for the 
relationships between the vari 

ariables. These appear 
In Table ]. рр 


t-test comparisons 


ir were made between the means of the two 

those deer all 50 experimental variables and 

levels m hing the five per cent or one per cent 
Ol significance are reported in Table 2. 


iT 
rimary Teachers 


Маи the primary teachers there is а 
Practical 4 ationship between college grades in 
Tole as г teaching on all facets of the teacher’s 
College — ed Бу the headtcacher, and between 
Sos de in educational theory and the 
ability E facets of the role: overall teaching 
class наш of materials and methods and 
anagement. There is, however, no clear 

Pans between educational theory grades 
5 or ming and organization, human relation- 
dau a involvement. There is а palum 
: sente success in educatione : ey 
Somewh personality factors. МЕ nding 
(1957) те] at at variance with Furneaux $ view 
but he dein academic success to introversion 1 
xclusive. concerned with university students 
in the teaa? „who may well differ from ex-students 
ne caching field. 
Кота Primary teacher here is shown as coming 
hetia aa generally denser population, having 
but n 56 and ‘radical’ educational attitudes 
Ueations Чега ones. "Tough-minded 
ctor, « al attitudes are а loading on another 
> ‘suspicious’! and ‘conventional’ aspects of 


1 
The 
К 4 icion o Pular term for the factor revealed by the 
tojection » but the technical term is 0701017101 signifying 
State and inner tension’. As Cattell and Eber ura 
. 16, "there is no need to imply disorder, 25 рагапої 
ang Сайса pue there are some very positive репо 
sciens ri protension in creative ficlds, 6-5: of rclig 


Ship 
Asso, 


е 
fa 


test is 
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personality, together with the personality factors 
of ‘naivety’ and dissatisfaction. Naturally, the 
philosophical interpretation of these factors, and 
the appropriateness or otherwise of the factorial 
names they have been given by the test construc- 
tors, Cattell and Eber (1964), are open to debate. 
The personality pattern here is psychologically 
consistent, for the ‘conventional’ person, in terms 
of the trait descriptions, lives very much in the 
real world externalizing his thought, whilst 
the 'suspicious' person tends to bc mistrusting and 
sceptical of idealistic motives in others. 
‘Naturalistic’ attitudes to education are related 
positively to overall teaching ability but nega- 
tively to the methodological and organizational 
facets of the teacher's role. This negative associa- 
tion is not surprising for, as Oliver and Butcher 
(1962, p. 50) note, ‘naturalism’ regards the most 
valuable human characteristics as ‘unstable 
products of evolving human life’ and this trait is 
unlikely to align itself with a rating structure 
whose primary emphasis is on the attempt to 
provide ‘stable’ descriptions of teacher behaviour. 
Somewhat surprisingly the personality factor of 
‘shyness’ is related positively to class control but 
negatively to academic main subject success, the 
personality factor of *conventionality" to staff 
relationships. ‘Shyness’ is not an attribute that 
would be readily associated with class control 
and it may be that primary teachers here are 
unable to face the ‘wear and tear’? which the 
opposite pole of the factor, ‘unreservedness 
demands. For this factor ‘is a very important 
one in distinguishing suitability for those occupa- 
tions demanding ability to face wear and tear in 
dealing with people and gruelling emotional 
situations’ (Cattell and Eber, 1964, p. 14). 
Conversely, it might be equally advanced that 
‘shy’ behaviour may conceal | sympathy and 
understanding and these qualities may be very 
valuable in primary schools, particularly amongst 
younger children. ‘Conventionality’, which char- 
acterizes people who are concerned. to do what 
everyone else does, is consistent with the staff 
relationships rating, and the primary teacher here 
appears to be what Riesman ef al. (1955) term 


‘an other-directed person’. That is, he tends to 
conform to the perceived expectations of others. 
ho show less ‘stress’, in 


Primary teachers w v le = 
terms of higher scores on the objective personality 


tests, tend to have lower rated skills in the plan- 
ning and organization roles, and in involving 
their pupils with appropriate materials, This 
complements earlier observations. The ‘stress 
test is virtually measuring the stable/unstable 
dimension, and the less ‘stressful’ (i.e. the more 
‘stable’) are unlikely to be as worried as the more 
‘stressful’ about fulfilling the functional aspects of 
the role. In general primary teachers are more 
resistant to ‘stress’, in test terms, but are less 
‘sensitive’ than secondary teachers. GCE ‘O’ 
level success, a factor indicating the wide basic 
qualifications of primary teachers, has loadings 
on the personality factors of ‘radicalism’, ‘insen- 
sitivity’ and ‘dissatisfaction’. The intelligence 
factor is also related to levels of dissatisfaction 
expressed. 

Satisfaction amongst the sample is related to 
‘introversion’ and pupil membership of larger- 
sized schools, intensity of dissatisfaction with 
dominance and surgency (i.e. a happy-go-lucky 
disposition). As Langveld (1963, p- 409) says, 
‘those who are of a quiet, industrious, receptive 
and studious nature expect to find satisfaction in 
the profession . . . without doubt some of our best 
(teachers) come from this group’. The least- 
satisfied have higher scores on the vocabulary and 
culture tests, the moderately-satisfied are more 
‘extroverted’ than the satisfied. Wiseman and 
Start (1965) note that cognitive ability is a 
negative loading on the satisfaction factor in their 
analysis of primary teachers and conclude that it 
‘suggests a disturbing dissatisfaction felt by the 
more intellectual members of primary school 


staffs’ (p. 349). 


Secondary Teachers 

Amongst the secondary teachers there is 
а similar positive relationship between college 
grades in practical teaching on all facets of the 


teacher's role as obtains in the case 


of primary 
teachers. 


Secondary teachers have, however, 
higher ratings than primary teachers on the 
organizational facets of teaching, but this prob- 
ably indicates that the rating scal 
those areas more ‘accurately’ 
teachers rather than indicating 
of one group over another. There is a positive 
relationship between the 


onsh educational theory 
examination and the following facets of the 


€ is delineating 
for secondary 
the superiority 


teacher's role: overall teaching ability, planning 
and organization, parental relationships, аш 
bility of materials and methods and pup?’ 
involvement. There is no clear relationship 
between educational theory and child and ~ 
relationships, class management and oe 
Success in the examination is associated be ^ 
‘radical’ and ‘insecure’ personality factors. 57) 
is more in line with Furncaux's finding (195 6 
than obtained in the case of primary teachers 5 
far as ‘insecurity’ goes. 2, 
The personality factors which have er о 
with higher ratings for relationships with e 968); 
are the ‘naivety’ and ‘laxity’ factors. Start ( Bd 
in a small-scale investigation in the ane Me 
graphical arca as that from which this Lom 
comes, found that one of thc same ndary 
‘laxity’, distinguished the ‘better sende 
teacher from his average and below ee А 
counterpart. With the present-day ect 
of youth it may well be that ‘laxity anc ships 
enable a teacher to make good relati 9 
with them, for as Warburton (1969, P uh а 
says, speaking of the ‘naivety’ ww NM 
(naive) person ‘may get along well wit Мана тог 
a primitive heart-to-heart way’. The ass me nd 
both factors is psychologically seu’ i 
sensible, but perhaps mildly pin the 
viewed in value-judgement terms ian wh? 
traditional viewpoint of the disciplina! e 
sees his function as imposing stan ares : 
than interpreting them. s a separate 
Specific satisfaction with teaching Але” an 
factor with loadings on the Ee на 
‘sensitivity’ personality factors, ышы ый ri \- 
membership and residence in am are 
areas. In general the very satis dd and. 
‘unconventional’ than the least satis! cd р" 
from smaller families and smaller ie j 
schools. The moderately satisfied Far ut 
cognitive ability than the least satis в" ЕУ 
‘self-sufficient’. ‘Sensitivity’ is а pi d 
peculiar to secondary teachers an 
to satisfaction. Mayer (1961, Р: 


= я rs come 
amongst teachers апо, 
satisfaction g decent ndi 


‹ 
of sentimentality he notes, jer oft 
are good people, made good, V 
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"е 


E] 


trade.’ : 
wi а кэ factors here fit the picture 
natured з У’ type ‘tends to be good- 
attentive to A Ready to co-operate and 
The Pans p | (Warburton, 1969, p. 115). 
100, for as iem class membership is consistent 
teacher may кнан (1963, р. 400) notes, ‘the 
Moving ee well bea person who himself is 
the lower is SR class society? of which only 
the пене — will have real upward mobility, 
their ceilin к» by definition having reached 
amongst m i + Intensity of dissatisfaction 
indice в teachers is associated with ‘dom- 
factors, sadi dM and ‘insensitive’ personality 
associations, ж amongst primary teachers the 
he =. are with ‘dominance’ and ‘surgency’. 
loaded or ucational attitudes factor here is 
E айын al the ‘progressive’ aspects, namely 
tudes, The radical’, and ‘tender-minded’ atti- 
Попај hon award factor loading on educa- 
Conscientio re is however in the direction of low 
Weak PH doti or, in psychoanalytic terms, of 
Clie, oe 
main РИ ыр. success and academic 
emic main $ us as two separate factors. Aca- 
teaching sif »Ject has some ‘transfer’ in terms of 
Organizatio ills, having relationships with the 
compared сүз facets of the rating scale, and, 
residence ; © primary teachers, a greater degree of 
the С in ‘growth’ areas. The relationship of 
“арас ын oa to tcaching is expectedly 
Bener] 5 © of secondary teachers, who in 
‘caching po some, if not all, of their time in 
Eht to i m. main subject and competence 
an it bend off? in the teaching situation, as 1n 
lc teachin n the case of college grades іп prac; 
th. oS well © the ‘conscientious’ and ‘sensitive 
XC higher and higher social class distinguishes 
B terms S^ Caminos teachers here. The ‘stressful 
9 better į ower objective personality test scores) 
ain as p academic main subject and this is 
ыс опдагу x e (1967) postulates. Overall, 
ies e oar. ok are better at cognitive tests, 
55 than pri inations and come from larger fami- 
mary teachers. 
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Conc 
In 


lusions 


а А | 
the primary teacher here appears 


Mor, 
M e Троја) : 8 > 
e tne. > Insensitive’ type coming froma 
i eg Populated area, with overtones of 
55 and ‘conventionality’ distinguish- 
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ing his behaviour. The secondary teacher, on 
the other hand, is more ‘sensitive’, more satisfied 
with his work and has more ‘progressive’ educa- 
tional attitudes than his primary counterpart. 
He is less rigid’, even inclined to ‘laxity’, and has 
more commitment to his academic main subject 
as a separate entity. 

The findings are somewhat contrary to expec- 
tations, for the stereotype of the primary teacher 
may be said to be one of a mild, sensitive and 
trusting character and here he appears to be quite 
the reverse. The findings too are contrary to those 
of Ryans (1960) who in his wide survey of teacher 
characteristics noted that secondary teachers 
were more traditional in their educational view- 
points, while elementary (primary) teachers 
were more permissive. 

While it would be tempting to conclude that it 
will be for future investigators to establish whether 
the findings of this investigation are characteristic 
of general teaching populations in this country or 
whether they are peculiar to the samples used 
here, there is a problem in advocating such a 
course; to obtain these types of follow-up vari- 
able needs a delicate personal approach to the 
subjects concerned. Hence such samples will 
hardly ever be purely random ones. On the other 
hand random samples, certainly more acceptable 
cians, are only likely to yield im- 
variables. Wall (1968, p. 10) has 
rcumstances such as these, by 
n in other types of educational 
lies in the determination and 
in the careful dis- 
avoidance of the 


to ‘pure’ statisti 
personal general 
suggested that in ci 
no means uncommo; 
research, the answer 
estimation of sources of error, 


cussion of results and not in the 
possibility of error at the expense of reality’. Thus 


any replications of this investigation, while useful 
and necessary, are likely to be subject to many of 
the same constraints as have been outlined above. 
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ENRICHMENT THERAPY 


A. EVY 
ATAR De 
epartment of Mathematics, Technion, Israel Institute of Technology 


т Pr 
OGRAJ 
IMES for vi è 
wa or very gifi La. rfl 
he ee Courses should ee at the Technion in Haifa were started in 1969. The basic princi 
ain obj c child-centred and try t р E TY sic principle 
ba], object w ry to counteract the ‘negative-gift i 
ance а as not so much to increase tl i gative-gifted-child-syndrome' 
с children's knowled : yndrome'. 
mat] and develop their c s n nowledge as to improve thei ; 
hemati p their capabilities. In additi : prove their emotional 
ics and otl : . ition to courses in computer pro; : : 
ner E. rene e ammun 
er sciences, experiments were made with шнш сай; i pese ig Rocca 
565. А few 


© Courses, |; 
ses, | 
› like the Art Course, are reported in detail. 
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'troductio 
* prob] 2 classroom. TI P 
W ems 7 . There was nobody ar i 
ка escribe гта very gifted have been very whom he could discuss йо о en е 
Imer Pringle, 197 analysed (Bridges, 1969; that interested him—and the sense of frustration 
5 known ibo 0; Shiclds, 1968) but much this situation provoked was quite apparent. His 
tig) 78а towards =. реси ways of helping those parents were concerned about this, and also about 
thos & better in х E calization of their poten- his marked introversion—the boy never went out 
| of "e aims in mi с ation into society. With 10 play with other children of his own age, and 
i thea ‘chment cours ~ f NS started a programme preferred to spend his time reading. А colleague 
S © group 11 + m or very gifted children in of mine (a mathematician) agreed to тесі him 
Organi е different) at the Technion in Haifa. once a week, and after about a month the parents 
ius ја. athe courses have also been called to tell me that now Raz was not only much 
| the try of R du г Cities in Israel, and the happier, but went out and played soccer with his 

Problem, cation has now officially taken on friends. 

tou Personal vi | Soon after that I was approached by a group of 
thera’ have i: ыы is that the enrichment ble misfits’ (to use the term coined 
Bitte У. Tam not e considered as some form of by M. L. Kellmer Pringle). It was impossible to 
а ne children z really interested in teaching our supply enough tutors, 50 I organized in the sum- 
то Ssible for d ore facts, but in doing as much тег of 1969 a course in computer programming 
heir intellectual development and йог very gifted children, the first such course in 
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parents of ‘а 


lona] 
' ang balance, Israel. 
À teag “Ported u courses have also been organized 
€r can Sonn by S. A. Bridges (op. cit.). The Diagnosis by parents 
gs pare methods and conclusions. In most cases the children who participated in 
Tim ofthe the programme were brought to our attention by 
Miyop; Startin, programme their parents. This is a departure from usual 
Б ractice for courses of this kind. Selection is 
teachers or school- 


Point was a "phone call from 
usually left to headmasters, 
i, 1971), but possibly parents are 


he children's problems and atti- 
s. This does not mean that 


boy, Чаш 

y rist fri 

тд bout | lend, who wanted me to meet à 
boards (Ferrand 


| єт Rag. Raz, doing research in mathe- 
be Уаз ind 5 ft 
i nd t ced working on some prob- more aware о 
1e subject matter discussed in the tudes than teacher: 
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children were automatically accepted on their 
parents? advice. All children were individually 
tested and as a rule only those with an IQ of 140 
or more were accepted. Parents knew this, and as 
a consequence only tried to register their children 
if there was a strong assumption that they would 
qualify. In more than 90 per cent of the cases, the 
parents were right. 

This was not the case when we tried to have 
teachers select candidates for our courses. Many 
under-achievers were ignored and the ‘good 
student’ types preferred. This is due in part to the 
rigid Israeli educational system, where everything 
is state-controlled, the teaching methods are 
quite formal and the number of pupils in one form 
quite large. Schools do not record the IQs of their 
pupils—the large majority of the children have not 
been tested—so the only way left to teachers to 
select very gifted children is their own intuition. 

The diagnosis-by-parents has its drawbacks, 
however. First of all it tends to increase artificially 
the proportion of emotionally disturbed children 
in the course, since their parents notice quickly 
that something should be done, and look for help 
Wherever they can. Moreover, parents with a 
higher educational level are more aware of 
the problems of the ‘able misfits’, and therefore 
there is a tendency for a very high percentage of 
‘professional people’ to be among the parents. This 
can be seen in Table 1, which gives a breakdown 
of the occupation of parents of the children who 
participated in our programme in 1970-1. 

This is open to many interpretations, and it is 
perhaps not surprising that there were so many 
professors among the parents. Many factors work 

in their favour, whether heredity, milieu, greater 
awareness, or simply the fact that they knew 
more about the programme. 


Table 1: Parental occupation of children in 1970-71 


programme 
No. Occupation 
14 University Professors 
8 Teachers 
28 Liberal Professions (physicians, 
anon (phy ns, lawyers, etc.) 
18 Whitecollar workers 
23 Skilled and semi-skilled workers 
5 Unknown 
98 Тош 


_ 


Table 2: Age of children participating 


AGE IN YEARS No. or CHILDREN 


10 1 
11 23 
12 15 
13 35 
14 16 
15 9 

Total 98 


Table 3: IQ of children participating 


IQ. No. or CHILDREN 
130-133 2 
134-137 7 

24 

25 

12 

148 and over 28 

Total 98 
NEED 


тС 
5 ade for 10 
The ‘parental approach’ also made С 


th 
flexibility—in age as well as I a J 
programme catered in principle for ne he 
to 12 and IQs>140. Tables 2 and 3, s and 1 
distribution by age and IQ of the 24 gu howe” 4 
boys we worked with in 1970-71, show 
arather large spread. 


А child-centred view of gifted chidren of d 
A case can easily be made for T he statt. 
gifted children ‘in the best interest О ;nly поў 
(ог of society). This argument und yen. 
when trying to get financial support то. 5 " oet 
ment sources. But the main motivated: ЊУ 
programme was resolutely child-ce! ma” 
merely wanted to them be happy: п lised 
mize the measure in which they 7C? 
potentialities. " 
Specifically, the activities for E 
were intended as (psychological anc 
therapy, directed at a lack of. itt! 
manifests itself in the ‘negatives 
syndrome’. . drome at 
The main constituents of this sy” 


Р ifted 
(1) A feeling of loneliness. 4 ge as fi 
not look at things in the eet are 
children of the same age. His 10 


ea chile’) 
ntellee ріс 


т quite di 

| iffer Thi 

i ome This leads to negative reactions 

Tod ~ з апа, therefore, to isolation and 
55. Sometimes this turns into 


(2) Am 
aving m 
family as 
and 


с seing ul superigeity. The child, 
well ж ess intelligent people in the 
thinks = Е in the school becomes conceited 
| резон in tho umself as the most intelligent 
\, later Shen 9 world. (Only to break down much 
4 п confronted, as will inevitably happen, 


With 
. 4 Somebody А 
ke osx : е 
Umself.) У who is more intelligent than 


(3) v 
Place jn |er'achievement: in order to regain 
hide his inne Peer group the very gifted child will 
Which willi cctual qualities and stop learning— 
Al impair his future development. Or 
у ternatively, | 4 è 
make t] y, he will become lazy since he 
ade? 
swih. grade'— even up to a PhD some- 
МЕ quire er too much effort and will not 
п Provokes ng habits or techniques. Which in 
| (5) А sl; 
chip, „А Ski i В Е " 
Н chil is Bias ake attitude. The interest of the 
me, and | ed by new ideas and subjects all the 
Problem, © does not i icular 
im is» go into one particular 
in real depth, 


he 

mai 

с ain У ә 

Оц concern of the project was to try to 


cract th ; 
ма ese attitudes 


4 a would certainly be in some 
поце спане solution, but there simply are 
chi] еомег гэй ed tutors. 
ig din, their Y arranging meetings between 
ang Siven а а isolation was eased. They 
Yir tend € fecling of belonging to a group 
Was less слсу to think too much of them- 
the oti ened, 
‚зс у hand, grouping the children in а 
Se, "on бо would have emphasized their 
© of caste xd their peer group and fostered а 
ће 5 itarian hich runs counter to the socialistic 
s rich atmosphere prevalent in Israel. 
Native. ent courses were the resulting 


The қ, 


Ti 
logo! 


н Ways 
t 


St 


Со 
© first париќег Course 


се 
"s urse took place in the summer of 
. Can Bes attended by 13 children whose 
P папама cen in Table 4. 

Aken o cw taught was Algol, and great care 
Sustain the interest of the children 
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Table 4: Details of participants in first course 


SEX AGE то. GRADE 

1 Е 14 

2 м 12 140 3 
3 M n 148 А 
E: M 12 153 A 
5 M 12 153 B 
6 M 14 152 B 
7 M 15 134 B 
8 M 10 144 с 
9 м 13 136 с 
10 м 9 144 С 
11 M 10 133 D 
12 M 12 131 D 
13 M 12 125 D 


by staying close to the computer. The children 
learned to use flexowriters, and enthusiastically 
wrote their programs and sometimes ran them 
themselves on the computer (causing some havoc 
at the Computer Centre). 

The children met on campus for twenty two- 
hour periods and could visit the Computer 
Centre practically at will. The usual Algol 
course for first year Technion students was 
used, but the exercises were changed and depen- 
ded mostly on (simple) arithmetic. 

As can be scen in Table 4, there is some 
relationship between ТО, and success in this 
course. The failure of the 91-year-old with IQ 144 
scems to indicate that we were mistaken in taking 
on such a young child for this course. 

Looking at the way the children. behaved 
during the lessons it was quite obvious that 
apart from their intellectual gifts they remained 
children, and thought nothing of playing ‘battle- 
ships’ in small groups while the instructor 
explained some principles of programming. This 
did not prevent them from raising their hands to 
discuss some fine points of Algol—without 
interrupting their play. This real ‘time-sharing’ 
type of behaviour is in fact a characteristic of the 
very gifted. It required much patience on the 
instructor's part, and points to one of the diffi- 
culties when arranging courses for gifted children: 
finding appropriate instructors who are kind, 
patient, and not afraid of dealing with children 
who are more intelligent than they are and have 
quicker minds. It proved possible to teach 
children of different ages together, but only when 


the difference did not exceed two years. Children 
с 


aged 12 to 14 intermixed quickly but younger 
ones or older ones behaved in a disorderly fashion 
and interfered with the regular running of the 


course. . 
At the end of the course the children showed less 


interest. It looked as if they were more attracted 
by the abstract principles involved than by 
tedious technical applications. 


The enrichment courses in 1969—70. 

The summer experience was an encouraging 
one, whereupon we tried to provide more courses 
during the next school year. The following 
courses were offered: Computer programming, 
Graph-theory, Physics, Chemical Engineering, 
Electronics. 

The main idea of the course in Chemical 
Engineering was to try to explain to groups of 
eight to nine children what kind of research is 
done at the Faculty of Chemical Engincering. 
The 22 children who expressed interest in the 
subject were divided into three sub-groups. 
Selected graduate students explained their own 
projects to cach small sub-group, covering the 
background of the problem as well as the ways of 
attacking it, and the use of the equipment. In 


studying and operating the typical measuring 


instruments used. 


Among the projects studied were: 


Title 
Packed bed 
Scale deposition 
Heat transfer through films 


Alkylation of Benzene 


Condensation and Evaporation 


Wakes of Drops 
Size of drops in mixed media 


Characterization of 
Polyethylene 


It is of course extremely difficul $ 
the results of such a course. Table 5 gives 
could be called a ‘conventional 


Measuring Instrument 
Chromatograph F.I.D. 
Titration 
Temperature measure 
instruments 
Chromatograph F.1.D. Р 
Rotameter and Manomcete 
Spectrophotometer 
Dropsize measure 
instrument 


G.P.C. 


t to evaluate 
what 
, 


evaluation» 


based on reports turned in by the children. 


the other hand, from personal knowled 
children involved, it appears that some УС 
pupils did not feel like writing reports. 

The Electronics course was given to 


peu 
ry go? 


group of nine children aged 11 to 12. С ave 
cation systems, satellites, electromagnet! st 


and the oscilloscope were studied. 


paper questions follow: 


Two 


tii 
: " „aye-mo . 
Question 2: Give five examples of wav m 


most cases the children spent half of the time with details about wave"? 
Table 5: Evaluation of results of course in Chemical Engineering 
NUMBER OF 
GRADE Reports ABSENCES AGE IQ. Sex 
1 A 2 1 14 143 M 
2 B 3 1 13 147 M 
3 F 0 1 13 140 M 
4 B 3 1 13 147 M 
5 A 2 4 13 150 M 
6 B 3 1 15 149 F 
? F 0 2 13 145 M 
8 C 1 2 13 147 M 
E c 3 2 11 150 M 
m B 2 2 12 138 E 
B 1 2 14 151 M Г 
12 В 1 3 12 143 Е 
13 А 2 = 12 153 M 
14 А 3 2 13 136 M 
B is 3 = 13 152 M 
~ c 1 - 14 156 M 
ls C 3 - 12 156 M 
is B 1 4 14 150 M 
D C 2 - 12 154 M 
B 2 1 15 141 M [ 
2: А 2 M 14 144 M 
2 F 0 4 13 144 M 
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amplitudes and velocity. 

How would you instruct an oscillo- 
Scope if you wish the following 
design to appear on the screen? 


Y 


_ Question 4: 


| Since mos 
Strong 2 
Subject 
ations: 


(a) 


inis t children in our group expressed a 
wl rest in mathematics, we tried to find a 
hich would have the following qualifi- 


no А ` 
(b) be : г: taught in school іп general; 
на. i sufficiently abstract level to give a 
rect idea of what mathematics is like; 


(c) а 
Imowledge 9 Өй minimum of previous 


c 
Satisfied 1056 graph-theory, but were not as 
Wite та vith the results as we hoped. It appeared 
Without Pidly that no real progress can be made 
Bots to ds basic knowledge of algebra. Which 
Rift d that any programme of courses for 
X ition ee that has some mathematical 

e, ould start with an accelerated 
Order = basic mathematics. | 
Cory Wag о illustrate the way in which graph- 
W: taught, some typical test-questions 


a 


0) w 


Staph bon is the maximal number of edges in a 
| " 11 vertices if there arc no triangles? 
| Ured x W a planar graph that cannot be 
(3 5 vith three colours or less. 
the following graph planar? 
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( 1) Find two different graphs Gy, Ga, such that 
k rn 
5) Find a walk through the follow: 
g! owing graph, 


More diversification 

It appeared from talks with parents and 
children that in 1969-70 we attained one of our 
goals, namely to relieve some of the inner psycho- 
logical tension of the very gifted children. 

On the other hand, we did not feel that we 
succeeded in stimulating their creative abilities 
quite enough. 

An attempt to involve the children even more 
was made in 1970-71, courses ranging this time 
from Russian and Art to Metallurgy. The general 
framework remained the same, both the back- 
ground and the selection procedure. The number 
of children increased to about 200. 

The following courses were offered: Two- and 
Three-Dimensional Design; Metallurgy; Com- 
binatorics; Graph-Theory; Physics; Electronics; 
Russian; Computer Programming. 

The experience gained in the preceding year 
served to reshape some of the courses. In elec- 
tronics, for instance, we tried to achieve more this 
time; some familiarity with elementary electronic 
systems and practical work in an electronic 
Jaboratory, using the main conventional tools. 

In theoretical work the main difficulty was the 
insufficient mathematical knowledge of the 
children. This made it necessary to dwell on 
general and popular aspects of electronics, and 
did not permit a study of any of the subjects 
thoroughly. Laboratory work had its own prob- 
lems: the children look upon itas play. We should, 
obviously, devise a learn-as-you-play-in-the- 
laboratory teaching method. 

The course in metallurgy was given in labora- 
tories at the Institute of Metals. Sixteen children 
took part in the course. Practical work was done 
using the electronic microscope. Some of the 
subjects (review of plastic materials, problems of 


corrosion) were suggested by the pupils them- 
selves. А У 

Тће origin of the course in Russian was the 
wish to go towards less scientific disciplines, 
avoiding the need for a basic knowledge of 
algebra, while at the same time retaining somc 
of the aspects of the Computer-course. (After all, 
Algolis a language.) The basis of the course was 
the usual audio-visual course in Russian taught at 
the Technion. 

The audio-visual course consists of 25 different 
episodes and is planned for 132 teaching-hours, 
i.e. 33 four-hour episodes. The course turned out 
to be a success and was very much liked by the 
children. The gifted children group mastered 12 
of the episodes in 36 teaching-hours, i.e. 12 three- 
hour meetings. This corresponds roughly to one- 
half of the time needed by the usual Technion 
students. 

Russian was a completely foreign language for 
each of the children in the group (none of them 
has а slavic background). There were, of course, 
individual variations in the rate of acquisition of 
new words. Two among the eight required some 
additional practice at home. АП the children 
found out quite instinctively what the many 
possibilities of a language laboratory are, and 
preferred this way of learning a new language to 
any other one. They werc especially attracted by 
the individualization of the learning process. 
The pupils showed interests not only in the 
language proper, but also in the cultural back- 
ground. Let me add that we were lucky to have an 
extremely able teacher for this coursc. 


The course in two- and three-dimensional 
design 
This was undoubtedly the most interesting 


coursc. Extracts from the report submitted by the 
instructor: 


The aims of thc course were: (a) to explore two- 
and three-dimensional forms; (b) to develop 
flexibility of expression in various media; (c) to 
show relation of form to subject. A balance was 
sought between abstract forms, and their appli- 
cation to concrete ideas. Realistic expression was 
not discouraged, but was judged by the same 
criteria of form, composition and spacial rela- 
tionship, as were abstract works. 
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The disciplines of work were imposed by the 
materials and by the aims of the exercise (с. 
paper sculpture that had to stand by its o 
construction). Teacher guidance was directed a 
helping the practical aims of the student, nd" ) 
him to analyse lack of success, and through n. / 
cussion underlining the wide potential А, 3 
application of design in different physical p al 
tions. The age of 12 to 13 is thought to а hist 
‘bad age’ for art. The child has abandon а 
individual form of personal expression which я 
used in earlier childhood, and there pur 
time-lag between observation of reality in He i 
of new knowledge, and mastery of expressio ip 
reality in accepted visual forms. In this P и 
abstract work was on a much higher leve 
realistic work. 

Exercises where choice was a factor, i 
collage of coloured paper, and the woga 
blages, were easier than exercises where $ 
had to create everything themselves. 
by the comments of satisfaction ma 
students.) Decisions were easier as tO 
necessary in a composition, 
desired formor colour was not to 
the material available. 

All students enjoyed working 


such as the 
assem 


in 


the girls were rather dubious in at 
wire-netting. The exercise in wood-© pysicall! 
difficult technically, especially for фер howed 
smaller children, but even the $ 

great perseverance. There was one 
to impatience. The students eer 
quick in understanding, but varie ee 
express ideas visually. Most students W st 
ly and enthusiastically. Periods of co ня: 
varied from child to child and from ° 
session. 

A very positive aspect of dio, й 
informal atmosphere of the 500019. cg 
relationships between students an 
and students among themselves, i 
friendliness and understanding. discussi? fide: 
of the group encouraged free put also ? 
criticism, not only of actual work, D^ jc, И 
that arose by association; for m pistor? 
engineering achievements, ancic? 
ion and art, thcatre, etc. 

Some of the exercises: 


ailure ~ у 
a niforml 


u | 
© ability i 


«c Wa 
this course 


l. Using coloured paper from previous sessions 
and cut or torn coloured magazines, the students 
nade collage compositions. Students could use 
| "ther images or abstract shapes. 

2. At the last session students were asked to 
Ting interesting stones. This they did, and were 
tst asked to note down in colour and in words, 
the Colours which they found in the stones of their 
ш. They were then asked to use these colours 
tion composition Suggesting natural rock forma- 
ioe or any other natural shape. During this 

Seon there was a short talk about colours. 
ang Stens were given a large sheet of paper 

ere told to crumple it, and then open it but 

9t smooth it out, the resulting creases and high 

used to create landscapes using 
and pastcls and mud. 

of the ins wooden stands, boards and furniture 

Studio, the students built little rooms or 


areas; they discussed and criticized the 
Tesults > taey discussed a 


Notes | 
tes about some of the children: 
Ori 


uie! the beginning he seemed to be the least 
rds of the group, but made great progress 
introd the end. Left-handed. He loved cars and 
ced them at every opportunity. He had 


Brea, 

and үр 796655 in assembling shapes, both two- 
Exerci "ee-dimensionally. In the wood-carving 
faces 1€ had trouble secing the different 


Workin, the block as being connected, and tried 
8 on Opposite faces only. He also found 
190 slow, His best work was the large 
vas y са Colour, in co-operation with Ami. = 
5, right and open in discussing work and 
Ctivig t ter easily distracted by other people 


che) 


seve ented, strong and lively designs, ang 
парта 16 in work. Her collage was very 
le to "Ve. She was sufficiently developed to be 
оц Ассері more formal disciplines of study. 
lineg | CT work was very good, she was 
ght}, to dismiss it as not being serious. She 
at is ра benefitted from stiffer competition, 
9m students a little more developed than 
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Beni 

Beni was a serious student who left after nine 
sessions because he felt the course was of no usc to 
him. He had trouble thinking of abstract forms, 
and felt that art should be used to express rcality, 
preferably natural beauty. He appeared to have 
expected a course in the rudiments of draught- 
manship, and under the circumstances he gave the 
course a fair try. 


Ami 

A student with great possibilities. One got the 
impression that the studio was too small for him, 
that he would have enjoyed actually moving 
earth with a bulldozer, and getting down right 
away to building. Creative but restless, he worked 
quickly with concentration, but having con- 
veyed his ideas sufficiently to be read, he was 
eager to get on to the next project. He had very 
decided ideas, and an immense satisfaction in 


working in clay and plaster. 


Orith 

Capable of lovely work, but temperamental. 
She had instinctive control of composition and 
structure, and used colour well. When she felt like 
it she could concentrate for long periods. (In this 
group the girls in general appeared to be more 
patient than the boys in bringing work to an 
advanced stage.) Orith seemed on occasion 
lazy, but perhaps she found decisions hard 
before starting to work, because when she had 
difficulties when work was in progress she was 
able to judge quite well what was wrong. 


Yaron | а 
One of the youngest in the group, he joined at 


the seventh meeting, and it took a few в 
before he was integrated. His outstanding abi ду 
to concentrate, and his extremely v Opis ns 
propositions brought him nearer to the level of the 
older children than I had anticipated. In wien 
istic work his imagery was weak, but as he 
<perimented with increasing freedom in abstract 
nak he became increasingly pleased and 
раге His poster in exercise 20 was a step 
aes in visual clarity, without bis ae сЕ 
his logical principles. He and Doron pr ге 
large painting of the group, whic. en 
E eris for the way that they converte 
rem 


ing real 


faults into advantages. Altogether a very satis- 
factory student with a rare quality of tenacity. 


Evaluation and conclusions | | 

Both parents and teachers noticed, in the 
main, a psychological improvement: less tension, 
better interpersonal relationships with teachers 
and other children alike. There were of course 
some exceptions, and we have not found the 
right way yet to make the children less conceited 
(they still have a pretty high opinion of them- 
selves, and being chosen for special courses does 
not necessarily help). 

By feeding their hunger for knowledge and 
bringing them together with other children 
endowed with the same intellectual capacities, 
the course did seem to induce a better emotional 
balance. This shows that by a special course for 
gifted children just one afternoon a week, we can 
alleviate their problems, but much remains to be 
done before these problems can actually be 
solved. 

It is easy to make organizational recom- 
mendations, which would improve our courses, 
such as teaching in small groups of fifteen children 
or less or using as instructors only experienced 
teachers, having encyclopaedic knowledge and an 
infinite amount of patience. Needless to say, this is 
somewhat unrealistic. 

But this is only one aspect of the problem. 

After the experience of the teacher-centred 
courses and the courses in Art or Russian, we felt 
that it was not enough to teach a class which was in 
essence exactly like one at school, except that the 
median level was much higher. Teaching methods 
should take note of both the alertness and quick- 
mindedness of our students, but also try to 
remedy the tendency they have to jump from 
one idea or subject to another. This relatively 
short attention-span, which, somewhat paradoxi- 
cally, goes together with intense concentration 
powers, should be turned into an asset. In this 
respect the Art course was a very satisfying one. 
The studio situation permitted the tapping of the 
creative potential of the children and developing 
it, and the full involvement of the students in their 
work was achieved here. The language course, 
due to its individual aspects, also succeeded well, 
beyond expectation. 


The computer course could probably be im- 
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и 


proved by switching over to the ‘studio-method’, 
i.c. meet for longer periods, say 4—5. hours, 
with a smaller group of children. In this чау, Е 
programs would be written and run S 
the computer on the samc day, thus avoi ing 
negative reactions due to delay in debugging: - 
Another alternative would be to try to broade 
the interests of the children by giving ies 
courses in the Humanities. There are two diferen 
snags here. First of all, it is very difficult to indi 
willing instructors. Past experience revealed a 
of instructors in Creative Writing and none = ii 
in History or Geography. On the other han a 5 
would be futile to ignore the wishes and yn 
erences of the children themselves, MER 2 
mostly interested in and attracted by eh 
mathematics, computer programming, phy 
etc. : , 
With this in mind, a ‘Physics Labo 
course was organized (in the summer of 19 ever 
which the children essentially performed е Pts 
ments designed for first- and second-year 565... 


at the Technion. The main difficulty in de cle 
ет 


mentary mathematics (trigonometry, for y 
of 13 year-olds. The necessary technique ж 
taught, but this amounts to taking ОП sal 
pertaining to the regular school mater clines: 
much earlier. This runs counter to our par i 

We plan to experiment with different a 
methods and try to find new ones, SP 
appropriate for very gifted children, 
Centre for Research and Care of Gifte 
which is being set up at the Technion: chi 
enlarged the battery of tests cach of 0u he 
passes before being admitted (we now "T 
250 children) and plan to have follow 


made. 
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HEADTEACHERS' EXPECTATIONS AND THEIR 


PUPILS’ SELF-CONCEPTS 


C. F. ; 
PALFREY Social Administration Department, 


University College, Cardiff 
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TRE INFLUENCE : 

уыз кз геена upon pupil performance has been acknowledged in other studies as setting 

academi- вени ing prophecy’. But this informal scgregation of children into good and bad 

ment сте obw sin part determined by the headteacher's beliefs about the pupils’ potential achieve- 

the кај У А а ter their school lives. By setting different levels of expectation throughout the school 

een te ws may impose upon certain sets of children a diminished self-concept. To a significant 
» therefore, the headteacher predetermines the child's developing image of himself not only as a 


Pupil but as a person. 


ваш __ _ a 


апу а of this study was to find out whether 
headteacher. could be identified between the 
© pupil er Е informal assessment of pupils and 
the Pm self-image; and to discover whether 
Mie дин of pupil behaviour and 
veloping > | һай апу influence upon their 
“chievement concept of their own academic 
Nor 
Being S 10 test for the first relationship a seven- 
аср оплате was given to two head- 
аадар 280 to all their final-year pupils. The 
Уру, i the pupils? questionnaire was slightly 
also expl „and certain individual questions were 
he ver bally by the rescarcher. 
To ern ools in this survey were both secondary 
Birds schools—one for boys, the other for 
ч o Proximately 200 yards from each other 
x ty ji, ies town. The area is depressed 
i. ma 1 unemployment and the traditional 
Troun, io d still features largely in the 
8 district is coal-mining. 


esch 

bone thea ¢ Population 
ki Schoo pig were similar in most respects: 
bugs in th ОоК the 40 per cent of eleven-plus 
at | uring ја chment area; both schools were 
“Шаш, € first decade of this century 50 
and facilities were highly com 


parable. The number of pupils in both schools 
was 350. The boys’ school was streamed in 
A, B and C forms; the girls’ school was also 
streamed, each class being given the initial of 
the form teacher's surname. In the girls’ school, 
however, the fifth-year girls were in unstreamed 
classes. 

Both teachers were nearing the retirement age 
and would not be continuing in their positions 
when the new comprehensive school came into 
being. Both had been headteachers at their 
respective schools for very nearly the same 
length of time (about seven years). 


The school regime 
As a member of the staff in both schools, 


working two-and-a-half days a week in each, I 
was able to propose a number of hypotheses, 
based on personal observation of the attitude of 
the two headteachers towards the administration 
of school affairs, their relationship with the staff 
and their approach to maintaining discipline 
within the school. At the girls’ school all the 
pupils wore school uniform. Neat appearance was 
emphasized as important. The girls filed silently 
into the hall for morning assembly and were 
instructed by the headmistress from their first day 
in school to give precedence to er E са = 
and in the corridors and майга асе 
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‘Mr’, ‘Mrs’, or ‘Miss’. At each assembly the girls 
greeted the head and her staff in chorus. . 

In the boys' school, although the pupils came 
from an identical catchment area and from 
similar—in some cases the same—mainly working- 
class homes, the wearing of school uniform was 
by no means universal. Even though it was a 
school rule that boys not wearing school uniform 
would be debarred from outside visits, this threat 
had little effect upon increasing the number of 
school uniforms in evidence nor was it, in fact, 
implemented. 

In contrast to the subdued atmosphere at the 
girls’ morning assembly, the same function in the 
boys’ school was a casual affair in which teachers 
frequently walked among the boys who were 
seated—as were the girls—on the floor of the hall/ 
gym. This lack of ceremony and the more spon- 
taneous arrangement of such daily features as 
time-tabling, use of rooms, commencement of 
lessons typified the administrative regime in the 
boys’ school. By way of contrast, the girls’ school 
was characterized by the codes of punctuality and 
orderliness. 


Communications 

A similar contrast was observed in the way in 
which the two headteachers communicated with 
the pupils. In the girls’ school the distinction 
between the status of head and that of the girls 
was maintained by a formal style of address, the 
headmistress favouring what may be termed a 
‘professional’ mode of speech whereas the 
headmaster tended to speak to the boys, even as а 
total school population, in their own vernacular. 

From these observations outlined above two 
assumptions were made: 


1. It seemed apparent from the official com- 
munications made in the morning assemblies by 
the headteachers that in the case of the boys’ 
school the pupils were regarded as predictable 
products of their home background and environ- 
ment. Consequently it was hypothesized that 
expectations about their academic achievement 
and subsequent job prospects would not be rated 
highly by the headteacher and that this low 
expectation. would be reflected in the pupils? 
self-image in relation to life chances, i.e. success 
in gaining and maintaining а regular or prestigious 
job, or involvement in further education Courses. 
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2. Conversely, it was considercd likely that the 


"du ; f 
routine of prize-giving, of housc meetings, € 
merit marks for good work and tidiness, EC 

2 


ovalion given to school tcams in assemblies, E 
of which were evident in the girls’ school ар 
absent from the boys’ school would result ina 
more enhanced self-concept among the girls. 

In order to test these hypotheses scven que 
were given to the 61 fourth-form boys, to р 
fourth-form girls and to the two headteachers. 


stions 
he 65 


Headteachers’ responses | 

Overall, the two sets of responses 5u8 
more negative expectations on the part vider 
headmaster. All the questions called for pem 
ed opinions rather than factual replies 2 f their 
it is likely that the heads knew that most "eral 
pupils came from what would be ada one 
accepted as working-class homes. за. your 
question—‘Are the majority of ch : 
school well-behaved ?'—left room for a d 


gested 
> 
[ thc 


Н г 1 
ШАТЕН псн 
оса 
between expectation and actuality. Docs ded for | 
master’s response of ‘fairly Lacie t 1 he 8 
instance, express a standard with W at es 
satisfied or dissatisfied ? In gencral, it =ч “а the 
to assume that experienced teachers B pif" ich 
majority of pupils the standard of behav! " 
thoy espert; headteacht 
Main agreement ; 


thc 
1 f their P" 


between 5 
were below-average in ability 
working-class background. The 
response which supported the obser 
towards the children were found 1n 
to three questions. Whercas the 
conceived of her pupils as ‘very 
with only very few debarred fron 
school place by the cleven plus б 
and that most had “а few out-of-scho? we 
the headmaster thought that the By few 0 pl 
‘fairly well-bchaved' and had pe ne no nod 
School interests'. He was convince палат M 
in his school was a potential gra nsid ror 
pupil. Similarly, the hcadmistr 
‘about half? of her pupils woul a 
ponsible job at some time after. 
whereas the headmaster thought 
boys would do so. 

Both headteachers O 
‘conscientiousness’ as the tWO ? 


уса а 


" 
examina st 
. re» 

inte 
a, 


ess 


rated 


е is x pupil. The headmistress placed 
conformity = m Wii may he descWibsd di 
School eim s corporate morale, i.c. obeying 
heima, E being neatly dressed. The 
am и | Оо prone to regard the boys in 
[ON мау, stressing ‘good intellec? and 
comparativel Ы. relatively important and caring 
of scho 1 i. y ittle for the rigorous observance 

Thi B rules or for ncat appcarancc. 
ign не in emphasis on the ranked 
Made to ‘th Аз otn out by informal statements 
аа and to the pupils by the 
claimed that | - head of the girls’ school 

€ girls ~ чый prior objective was to teach 
ог others Ls lave courteously and with respect 
Concerned ae boys headteacher was primarily 
Reed to st Wath impressing upon his pupils the 
from diem oni of trouble. Movement to and 
regimented n was ы carried out in the more 
organization стан applied in the girls school. In 
ШШ? seno i terms the leadership pattern in the 
tegime. и tended towards an auihonitanat 
Proached 32 structure in the boys school ap- 

assez faire. 


Int 

Ani tool responses | 
ce wi of inter-school responses shows evi- 
ест ae difference in positive self-concept 

ел E boys and the girls (sec Table 1). 

© respe vas a high degree of agreement about 
Per cent py: levels of intelligence. Eighty-four 
ight on. the boys thought they were fairly 
‘hough Ог clever’ and 86 per cent of the girls 
this == that they came within this category. In 
More р РОВІ the children saw their ability in а 
bo " qu Durable light than either headteacher. No 
“ent ap Po they were very bright but six per 
Beers w the girls thought that they or their 
Other те. No girls considered themselves or 
а in the class ‘dull, not clever at all’ 
this ^» Seven per cent of the boys recorded 
м сеу уе. Overall, 16 per cent of the boys 
righe ч, Of themselves as either ‘not very 
ОМ th 9r “dull? and only eight per cent of the 
“Atego Eht they were in these below-average 

*les, 

1 
ey s to 
bal 


ed a slight ten- 
hemselves as 


ndary test; 
Js indicated 


tes, 
the 


amo Question 2 show 
ng the boys to perceive t 
ann dergone a fair pre-seco 
се of response among the gir 


that fewer than half thought that the eleven-plus 
exam was ‘fair’. These responses reflect fairly 
faithfully the headteachers’ opinions about their 
pupils’ potential attainment. 

Answers given to Question 3 quite clearly 
correspond to the standard of external discipline 
exerted on the children by the headteachers 
and the staff. The headteachers differed in their 
expectations of pupil behaviour, as noted above, 
and also in their opinions about actual behaviour. 
Twenty per cent of the boys thought they were 
‘badly behaved’ but only one per cent of the 
girls thought so. The responses to this question 
show that the pupils had a more diminished 
evaluation of their standard of behaviour than 
their headteachers. This may suggest an aware- 
ness by the children that the formalized and 
ritual situations in which they mainly meet and 
interact with the headteacher and staff reveal a 
level of pupil deference quite alien to their ‘real’ 
self-concept. 

Caution must be shown in interpreting the 
response to Question 4 on interests out of school. 
On the one hand, when comparing the head- 
teachers’ opinions with the pupils’ answers it 
seem that the boys in particular were 
umber of their out-of-school 
her hand, the headteachers 
es based on their limited 
dren. We must therefore 
ves are the ones 
ave few or many 


may 
exaggerating the nu 
activities. On the ot 
were making inference 
contact with the chil 
assume that the pupils themsel 
who know whether or not they h 
interests out of school. 
Accepting the pupils 
accurate it would appear t t 
underestimated the degree to which pupils com- 
mit themselves to pastimes. A more serious 
inference from answers to Question 4 is that the 
headteachers possibly assumed that the level of 
interest and energy devoted by the pupils to 
school work and activities was typical of the 


children at all times and not just in school. No 
recognition may have been made of what may be 
a chameleon effect in which the child adapts his 
observable attitudes and actions to his sur- 
roundings. This underestimation by the head- 
teachers may point to the possibility that many 
children put on а special persona when they enter 
the school premises which does not do full justice 


to themselves. 


> responses as more 
that both headteachers 


Question 5 was intended as a control question 
to judge whether the children were being realistic 
in assessing themselves. As percentages of the 
total samples the girls’ responses tallied exactly 
with the boys’. They divided themselves into 
89 per cent and 11 per cent respectively for the 
working- and middle-classes. These classifica- 


Table 1: Pupils’ responses 


tions were explained before the testing began у 
giving examples of jobs: working class к. | 
miners, factory/machine workers, peine = 
middle class suggested office workers, teache 
Any pupil in doubt about the social eae 
his father’s job was invited to ask into which o 
two groups it fell. 


Сивіѕ Bovs 
Raw bs Total Raw score Total 
4M 45 4W % 4A 4B 4С 
р 2 
Total no. in each class: 21 22 22 21 20 0 
Questions е . 
1. Do you think that most boys/girls in this 
class are: " 0 
(a) very bright or clever 0 2 2 6 50 0 1 84 
(b) fairly bright or clever 21 19 16 86 21 E. 3 9 
(c) not very bright or clever 0 1 4 8 0 5 2 7 
(d) dull (not clever at all) 0 0 0 0 0 
2. Do you think that the 11-plus exam. is: є 58 
(а) a fair test 14 9 7 4 5 15 e 42 
(b) an unfair test 6 13 15 53 LE ДИЊ. 
(1 no answer) (1 no.answ 
3. Are most boys/girls in this school: р 4 
(a) very well behaved 1 0 1 3 0 0 1 33 
(b) quite well behaved 14 19 11 68 10 б 11 43 
(с) not good or bad 4 3 10 27 10 2 3 20 
(d) badly behaved 1 0 0 2 1 8 yel 
(1 no answer) (Lino апя“ 
4. Do you have: 7 36 
(a) many interests out of school 8 5 4 26 3 11 8 47 
(b) a few interests out of school 10 15 15 614 11 8 4 14 
(c) not many interests out of school 3 2 2 11 4 0 1 5 
(d) по interests out of school 0 0 1 1 0 1 or 
| (3 по answers) 
5. Do most boys/girls in the school come from: 16 89 
(a) working-class homes* 19 20 18 89 13 13 11 
(b) middle-class homes* 2 1 4 11 5 rs) 
(1 no answer) (8 no answe 
6. Will most boys/girls in the school get a 
good job after leaving school ? 5 20 
(a) yes 10 17 9 55 2 5 у 25 
(b) no 1 2 2 8 2 5 в 56 
(c) don't know—not very likely 10 3 11 37 17 8 


7. Which of these do you think is most important 
if you want to do well at school 
(a) to work hard 
(b) to be very brainy 
(c) to do what you are told 
(d) to be neat and tidy 
(е) to have imagination* 
(f) to work without being told to 


*these terms were explained 


(2 no answers) 


Rank order given 
Girls B 


ноос м 
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diss redu comparable results on this item 
social ны accurate index of the predominating 
children ib ng the area and showed that the 
Miner both schools were from the same socio- 
The pr Bass goles 
an ue nature of Question 6 called upon 
hances при by the pupils of their life 
job prs n t iia casc the prospect of gaining a good 
More easier > school. Because of their school’s 
Social ргорте с reinforcement of academic and 
a larger „а 55 it was expected that there would be 
wrongly жыш. of girls who would, rightly or 
after [с to do quite well for themselves 
Uencing =: school. One possible variable in- 
been г gait i of a good job might have 
boys and ‘ae in in job opportunities between 
sul hinge су "This possibility was not, however, 
Office, S by the local Youth Employment 
Y 
er ee ct that 56 per cent of boys and only 24 
they wona girls thought it not very likely that 
nticipated ms a good job seems to verify the 
Possible ү} ower self-concept of the boys. It was 
Sensitive i the boys were more aware of and 
Area but : the difficulties of finding a job in the 
Ools s, 1c sets of fourth-form leavers 1n both 
Sets Tess е allotted similar time-tables for car- 
this qu Ons. Regarding the positive responses to 
36 рег cern 20 per cent of the boys as against 
Seta Pee уе the girls believed that they would 
five e. ss job; 25 per cent of the boys and only 
Bet er of the girls thought they would not 
rib, е employment after leaving school. 
Bave th to Question 7 showed that the girls 
thej, „© Possible attributes the same rank order as 
Close, p adteacher, The boys did not relate so 
Personal their head’s opinion on the hierarchy of 
pet b. qiaracteristics, There was agreement 
pit ac boys and the headmaster that relia- 
= Succ, Conscientiousness were most important 
Цер es m school but *amenability to school 
naire da gee on the children’s question- 
ge tarane ов what you аге told") and 'neat 
fate, 16 (‘to be neat and tidy) were given 
Precedence by the boys than by their 


Sch, 
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headteacher who placed ‘good intellect’ and 
imagination’ in higher positions. 

Grouping reliability and conscientiousness as 
personal qualities, good intellect and imagination 
as personal talents, and amenability to school 
rules and neat appearance as collective dispo- 
sitions, it becomes evident that while both head- 
teachers rated personal qualities as most highly 
desirable in the school-children the girls’ head- 
teacher attached greater importance than the 
headmaster to socially conformist behaviour. 


Conclusions 

The limitations of this study are twofold: 

(i) no sophisticated tests were made of the 
statistical significance of the data gathered; 

(ii) the numbers of children and headteachers 
submitting answers to the questionnaire were 
relatively small. 

However, the number of pupil respondents was 
in fact the total fourth-form population in each 
school. Moreover the schools were highly com- 

arable in their location in the community, in the 
social background and eleven-plus performance 
of their intake, in the number of pupils in each, 
the experience of the headteachers, in the age cf 
the school buildings and the facilities offered to 


the pupils. 
This meant t 
lation between hi 
performance and 
self-concept the va 
ously mediating betw 


hat in this study ofa possible corre- 
eadteachers’ expectations of pupil 
behaviour and the pupils’ own- 
riables were minimized. Obvi- 
cen the heads and the pupils 
are the teachers who will themselves influence the 
child’s image of his or her worth as an individual. 
Nevertheless, the results of this present survey 
suggest that the headteachers, through continuous 
communication with the pupils and staff, not only 
serve to enhance or diminish the child’s evalua- 
tion of himself but will also impart to the pupils in 
their charge a self-image which reflects the 
headteachers’ highly subjective evaluation of the 
pupils both as ‘clients’ and also as human beings. 


(Manuscript received December, 1971) 


THE EFFECT OF PROJECT WORK ON THE ATTITUDES 
TO SCIENCE HELD BY SIXTH-FORM PUPILS 


J.WILMUT University of Bath School of Education 


2115 concerned 
titudes 
t these 
П! 
ls 


THIS PAPER rcports an investigation! into attitudes held towards science by sixth-form pup 
in project work as part of the Nuffield ‘A’ Level course in Physical Science. The links between at 
and attitude changes and project marks are explored, together with other factors that may affec ia 
quantities. It is shown that attitudes have some effect in determining the outcome of the le ж 
that, in a few cases the project affects the attitudes held by the pupil. In the great majority 0 P 
however, the project has little effect in this area. | 

Some investigation into the effect of abilities is also included, together with rclationship 
attitudes and abilities. 


s betwee” | 


. the 
Introduction In what ways is the project affected % 
A project represents a departure from the normal attitudes that pupils already hold? 5 
methods of teaching and learning in that it allows | А vhich forms J 
a pupil a greater measure of control over an The project work concerned is кад У phy!“ 


experimental situation than he would normally small part of the Nuffield A ГЕ op r pd 
get. Projects are essentially pupil-directed. If such Science course, and which is a requi de for dr 
work is included as part of a science course there examination. Forty regions аге set vestigati zn 
will be some interaction between the project and Work and pupils are told that an 11% t upon Ка 
the rest of the course such as to affect the attitudes Needed in which the emphasis 15 P sent rati. 
that the pupil holds towards science. Equally, design and evaluation of an expe ote m 
previously held attitudes will probably affect the ап a constructional exercise, $ ft 
outcome of the project. apparatus may need to be mec althoug?, у 
The investigation reported in this paper is Project. Joint projects are possible, ntis ser 
primarily concerned with two aspects of this — of these seem to take place. Дззеззлает И Lae 
interaction: staff, moderated externally, and "ledge: init, 
account of the pupil's ability, know у 


А : ] 
How does project work aff i a iven o 
proj ect the attitudes that tives and perseverence, the help 8 scho, 


м E int 
pupils hold towards science > pupil, the facilities available within rest 
> s ^ verit 
| | and the quality of the project report- examin? 
ab: (1971). le а ok prieur work on pupil? mark is capable of affecting the € 
attitudes to science’, ип] i у is, Uni i 
ашп publishe: thesis, University of grade. 
4 
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6i 
iS nanc rion eee 
6ina йр da not yct doing project work; 
Level Ph С sample, taking traditional *A' 
same sta к and Chemistry courses, at the 
uiae gc o. the sixth form as the main sample, 
doing projects. 


A А 
зар Аа the samples is shown in Figure 1. 
ome tee E ang indicated, the numbers being 
excluding EU pompie information (that is, 
The E is Е in. absence, etc.). 
ppm o R о schools for tests was made so 
criteria erm approximately to the following 
g good within each sample) : 


t CAEN 

tone of pupils by sex should contorm to 
he count prox sixth-form physical sciences across 
the di ns 

Sinis to tk of pupils by school type should 

Schools АА between state and independent 

across the с atter including direct grant schools) 
Ще divi unity 

isttibution b of schools should conform to the 

Selected “и etween the areas of the country 
these la tesung; 

Baster atter were Greater London, South 
Wag land, South Western England, West 
"ach s = East Midlands. 

Chosen cia 100] was visited twice, the timing being 

Project "a coincide with the start and finish of 

Geiger m the main sample. The attitude 
der и was given on both occasions and 

nation obtained from pupils and staff. 


he At: 
Attitude Questionnaire 

(su, duestionnaire used was а 50-item Likert 
Which ated ratings) scale (Oppenheim, 1969), 
5 Was a modified form of that devised by 

e wh It consisted of statements about 
Gin scientists about which pupils were 
e: egister their opinions on а five-point 
Stron 
Stro 


Xie ü 

| CS tara. 2 

ro, Poe included and these fel 

ђе Oups (Diederich, 1967) : 

у hi 

ont i Which attempted to discover the under- 

"the 5 that a pupil had of the ways of science 
Scientific method’; 


ly | 
d Agree, Agree, Don’t Know, Disagree, 
Isagree. 


both favourable and unfavourable to 
] into three 
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Items which sought the extent of the pupils 
sympathy with the ways in which science operates; 
and i 

Items, though not directly involving under- 
standing of or sympathy with science had been 
shown to have some relationship with either or 
both these groups. 


Examples of these three types are given below: 


a + 
We found that the theory did not fit the facts; 
"^ б 1 x 

and we were delighted; because this is how 
science advances." 

‘The cold dispassionate scientist is а mythical 
creature.’ 

*A scientist must communicate his ideas to 
nonescientists." 


Several methods of validation were used for the 
questionnaire (some by Selmes and some by the 
writer) and all indicated a measure of validity, 
while consistent reliability coefficients (Garrett, 
1958) in the region of 0-75-0-80 were obtained. 
The scoring method resulted in a minimum score 
of 50 and a maximum of 250. 


Project marks 
-ks were obtained from the examin- 


Project mar 
d between 10 and about 60 points. 


ers and range 
For examination purposes these were rounded to 
fuller range was used 


the range 10 to 50 but the 
in this investigation as it provided a better dis- 
crimination between the pupils who had the best 


marks. 


Results 
1. Attitude Scores 

The mean attitude score 
deviations are shown for eac 


s and their standard 
h sample in Table 1. 
Table 1: Mean attitude scores and S.D.s 


Mean ScoRE STANDARD Devn. 


SAMPLE SAMPLE 
Ким Second First Second SIZE 
Test Test Test Test 
Main 184-5 184-6 149 18:7 183 
Control 1 184-2 184-9 14-7 15:5 59 
Control 2 184-3 185:2 15:6 17-1 102 
1844 185-8 15-1 17.8 344 


All 

There are no significant changes in mean score 
between the first and second tests for each sample. 
Using Bartlett's Test for Homogeneity of Variance 


Figure 1: Positions of the Samples within the Sixth Form. : 
Note that the exact starting and finishing times for project work varied 
slightly from school to school 


YEAR I YEAR 2 
TERM | | TERM 2 |ТЕКМ 3 |ТЕКМ 4 [TERM 5 | TERM 6 


Tj 


e чь чь SS € 


183 pupils 


PROJECT WO 


MAIN SAMPLE 


ХХ 


NUFFIELD А LEVEL PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


ш 
ч 
n. 
Z 
< 
а 
г 
[9] 
с 
Е 
2 
[e] 
о 


Examinations 


102 pupils 


CONTROL SAMPLE 2 
PHYSICS & CHEMISTRY 


TRADITIONAL A LEVEL 


T, First Attitude Test 
T, Second Attitude Test 
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Dig ton, 1970) the standard deviations of the 
P< 300, appear homogeneous (3?—3-46, 10% < 
ere 6) whereas for the second test the standard 
( viations ofthesamples appear non-homogencous 
ае а Eae d This indicates that, in 
the Ки sample, there has been a ‘spreading of 
might | iei. and that, since all other factors which 
trolled im caused such a result have been con- 
neces = far as is possible) it can be stated with 
effect т ainty that project work has caused this 
байн Um the: mean scores of all the samples 
БШШ | bstantially the same it must also be 
‘lee "iei that the effect of project work is to 
A € Scores but lower others. 
T Bic ran of the mean scores for indivi- 
ан св s indicates that there were no signi- 
Minn ferences for either the first or the 
che и tests (F=1-29 and Е=1:12 res- 
Sin d.f. —29/3 14 in each case). 
X and minor differences appeared between 
uld be girls but these were not consistent. It 
View of реш] that this would be the case in 
кА, 1с overall lack of systematic difference 
Матем Y Meyer (1970) for pupils following 
schemes to “О? Level. 


boy 


Wo 


2. bye; 
Project Marks 


ain 


of correlation coefficients were 


Ctwe 
en proj а ася | 
anq n Project marks and initial attitud 


n j . . "5 
for Project marks and changes 1n attitude scores 
factors 08 pupils; and between the same 
Indi Put using school mean scores instead 0 


| ual scores in each case. 
Sec : 4 
ocfficients are shown in Table 2. 


с scores, 


аы, le 
2; 
Correlations between attitude scores and 
Project marks 
ox Coefficient (r) 
and sample 


ВЕ 
LATIONS BETWEEN: s 
5126 


dua х 
1 project marks and initial 


Tyg dt . 
hdi ride SCOres 0-21 (1%) 172 


ual pro; 
Sore. Project i 
on changes marks and attitude 0-08 (NS) 172 
gy у, ап proj 9 5 
Заоа! аш, E аш 0-58 (5%) 17 


ац 


; Me; 3 
Па" Proj 
“Че score сш and mean 2021 (NS) 17 
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The sample sizes are reduced from those given in 
Figure 1, as project marks were not available 
from one school. 


It would be reasonable to assume that the 
project would have some effect in determining 
attitude changes. In other words the more 
successful project (assuming that the method of 
assessment was a fair measure of success in the 
widest sense, and that the pupil felt that he had 
been fairly treated in the assessment) does not 
appear to be related to any specific change in 
attitude. Rather, the outcome of the project is to 
some extent determined by the initial attitude to 
science held by the pupil. 

A further breakdown of attitude scores and 
project marks was conducted. When the attitude 
scores were inspected closely it appeared that a 
small number had increased and a similar small 
number decreased very significantly. The great 
majority had not changed significantly. 

The 15 per cent greatest positive and 15 per 
cent greatest negative attitude score changes were 
selected and the project marks for these two 
groups extracted. The mean project marks for 
these groups were then compared and found to be 
significantly different [t=7:66 (0-1 per cent]. 
Thus, when the attitude score change 1s large 
the project mark is closely linked to this change 
and it can be supposed that the project has had 
the effect of raising or lowering attitude. 


d Project Marks 
asures меге 
de test: 


3. Ability, Attitudes ап 
Two approximate me 
the timc of the first attitu 


*ability grade given b 


obtained at 


y staff for each 


(a) an 
upil; . | 
Р (b) an ‘achievement’ grade devised from per- 
fee (Y 
formance in science and mathematics О’ Level 
subjects. 
Each is correlated with attitude scores and 
project marks, and the coefficients are shown in 
le 3. 
€ «О? Level grades do not 


Thus, in general, n 
correlate with attitude scores while staff ability 


estimates do. But they both correlate with project 


results. Doubts must there 
cerning either the objectivity 
or the project assessment. Nevertheless, 


therefore be expressed con- 
of the staff estimates 
there is a 


strong element of ability/achievement in de- 
termining success in project work; this would be 
expected. 


le 3: Correlations between attitude scores, pro- 
m ject marks and ability and achievement 


grades 
CORRELATION BETWEEN: COEFFICIENTS 
Achievement scores and initial attitude 
scores И 
Main Sample 0-02 (NS) 
Control Sample 1 0-05 (NS) 
Control Sample 2 0-14 (NS) 


Ability scores and initial attitude scores 
Main Sample 0-21 

Control Sample 1 0-46 (195) 
0-22 


Control Sample 2 (5%) 
Achicvement scores and project marks 
(main sample) 0:31 (196 
Ability scores and project marks 
(main sample) 0-44 (1%) 


4. Pupils with craft experience 

Project work might be expected to favour the 
pupil who has had extensive experience of craft 
or engineering work (subjects such as metalwork, 
woodwork, engineering drawing, сіс.). Those 
who had taken such subjects to “О? or CSE levels 
were compared with those who had not. In the 
case of the attitude scores or attitude score 
changes there were no significant differences but 


the following mean project marks were observed 
for the two groups: 


For those who had taken craft subjects (A21), 
25:7, 

For those who had not taken such subjects 
(Ne 151), 32-2. 


This difference is significant at better than the 
one per cent level. An inspection of the examina- 
tion performances for the groups revealed no real 
differences and it is thus unlikely that thc 
difference in project marks can be solely 


account- 
able to ability. 


Discussion 


An underlying problem with work of this 


nature is the ‘reliability’ of the measures used. 
Two obvious problems arise. 


In the first case there must always be the 


problem of determining the ability of the attitude 
scale to discriminate between pupils having 
similar views. The scale used has limitations ~ 
this direction (Edwards, 1957) and this is boi 
into focus by the very significant difference a 
results obtained for the connection p» 
changes in attitude scores and project me m 
the whole sample and then with the pupils © F ' 
the largest attitude score changes creamc Ж 
and studied separately. In other words the am 
whose attitude scores changed little tende Е 
obscure a result that existed for thosc hem 
attitudes changed by a larger amount. Itis watt 
sible to tell the extent to which this is duc nt > 
inability of the test to discriminate. On ШЕ рте 
hand, where the test has been used to eee ai 
attitudes with other quantities the resu | 
probably most reliable. -— 
The second difficulty lies in the projec a the 
ment. For this work the method used р Sd 
project examiners was accepted and U 
would have been impossible to create ат 
independent method. But the factors i 
been used in the assessment arc not ne я 
related ог the relationships arc „пої айб еї 
Attitude is опе of these factors, ability 15 án jon 
and factors such as perseverance and imag NU 


; мају justia у 
may be related to these. It is har Фу ји ditio? fot 


5 RE on at 
accept this assessment as a sufficient m ае ей 
judging excellence in project work; 1 bs 
seems to be that it works. ng mal 


Accepting these limitations the follow! 
points have emerged: " кома 

(a) That the attitude of the P d me’ 
science is one factor determining the ? 
the project. - cent 

(b) That in some cases (about 30 РО pang” 
all pupils) the project has the effect о 4 
attitudes by a significant amount. — ina sch 

(c) That the attitudes that cat 
class (indicated by the mean y е prong 
score) correlate with the quality 9, ate f 
work carried out in that school (indi¢ 
school mean project mark). 

(d) That, having taken al 
account it seems probable tha | 
effect of spreading attitudes mor 
some mean; there is no significan 
mean. 

(c) Experience in craft work 


5 


„ facto!? ү 
] other fac а 1 


aie’ 
t the ргоје ly 
см in 
t change 


sc 
docs not 


assi as А А è 
Ssist a pupil in getting a better mark in a science 
Project. 

b (f) Ability would seem to affect project mark, 
(Ja Staff assessments would seem to be suspect 
Jackson and Lahaderne, 1967). 


Conclusion 
BE tt weakness of any investigation into project 
Shies 165 in the lack of knowledge of agreed 
Winther 2 e of the interaction between a large 
t iis Y. factors that could affect its outcome. 
What р s зе illuminating to know, for instance, 
ake ships exist between ability (more 
Project measured than in this investigation) and 
ity an та between some factors of persona- 
hat a project mark, and how the relationship 
a a m between. teacher and pupil might 
vital |; project, This latter could, in fact, be the 
Project i which determines the outcome of a 
endedmoce that it bears upon the degree of open- 
sider = or pupil-direction which some con- 
Other Ssential for the project as compared with 
1969) lypes of laboratory work (Dowdeswell, 
e опер, however, so little is known about 
fro work (which is very different in character 
ee approaches to the learning of science, 
т heuristically orientated) that one can 


only guess at its effectiveness. The present 
investigation produces the results that would 
have been expected: it would be surprising if 
project work were to improve all attitudes, 
whereas a pupil’s initial attitude to his subject 
is more likely (with his ability) to determine the 
outcome of his project. 
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THE ROLE OF MEMORIZATION TECHNIQUES IN FINALS 
EXAMINATION PREPARATION—A STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGY 
STUDENTS 


М.М. СВОМЕВЕВС Department of Psycholog y, University College of Swansea 


THIS PAPER reports on the results of a postal survey carried out basically to examine the nature and 
extent of usage of mnemonic techniques employed by Psychology students in preparing for jer 
examinations. Two hundred and five post-graduates of the Psychology Department at Univer" 
College, Swansea, i.c. all students who had sat finals papers in Psychology between 1967 and 1971, ber 
sent a questionnaire. The results, based on a response rate of 74 per cent, indicate that 53 per cent У. 
students used mnemonics in examination preparation in order to retain points to be made in mdi 
37 per cent repeatedly read material to be retained, 4 per cent claimed they made no attempt to mem f 
rize material as such, but rather arrived at an intrinsic understanding of the material. In бел, 
examination performance there are no significant differences between users and non-users of палео д 
This finding does not, therefore, support the view that the use of mnemonics is beneficial to examina 
performance. 


Introduction 

That mnemonic techniques can aid retention has 
been known for a considerable time, and has had 
recent experimental support from various sources 
(e.g. Wood, 1967). Mnemonic techniques which 
are reported to be most frequently used in the 
learning of lists of unrelated words are the First 
Letter (F.L.) and the Descriptive Story (D.S.) 


that the value of rote learning is very SM ott 
Mnemonics of course function to facilita т 
learning. Номе (p. 93) goes on ‘If some ne 
worth learning there is almost always 4 T aid in? 
ful way of learning it. And material Јеат и 40 

meaningful fashion is not only morc jike à p 
remembered, but its acquisition is more th 


o 
я 1 ном 
contribute to the intellectual grow! yo 


aperia (Blick and Waite, 1971). The former learner than if it had been acquire ise ro 
( L technique) involves arranging the first letters However, whatever the merits or otherw! р. v, 
of ‘to beremembered' words into a word. An elabo- arguments for the use of mnemonics ап № D 


ration of this technique, the First Letter Elaborated 


Into a Story Technique (F.L.E.LS.T.) i iti i 
liberation dre Dit lett of o do d ra educators, it is useful to examin 


arniD$ d 
value placed on the use of rote је еп ай, 
e the exte isl 


ел” 
Бу stu ww?! 


words into words which make up a Seay, 58 nature of the usage of mnemonics is SH a 
Richard Of York Gave Battle In Vain for the high level examination preparation: air’ V 
colours of the rainbow. The descriptive sto reports on the responses to а quest! radu? el 
technique (D.S.) involves relating key words n mnemonic techniques of students br on M 
vividly as possible by means of a linking stor from University College, Swansea Без cios 
or some form of linking associations. Ы and 1971, having taken final paper? ie he D^ 
The use of mnemonic techniques as an aid to An analysis of the relationship betwee? oon P 
studying is in fact generally frowned upon b mnemonic techniques and examina? 


Educators, who, to quote Howe (1970), ‘agree formance is also reported. 
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Methodology 
Subjects 
Two hundred and five students had in fact 
id in the department between 1967 and 
SH and these students were all sent question- 
naires, Thirteen questionnaires were returned by 
Bx Office stamped ‘gone away’, and 121 
mac were received. A reminder was sent to those 
is. who had not replied and a further 21 
"ss es were forthcoming. The total number of 
Bh egi represents 74 per cent of students 
Me a (one questionnaire was discarded 
e the information contained in it was 
iden з Fifty-three were Arts and Science 
а taking only finals papers in Psychology. 
паа Pd were BSc Econ. students taking a 
Bs. ыы of papers in Psychology, 47 were 
major Con. students not taking Psychology as a 
* part of their degree, and 13 were General 
Bree students, taking Psychology as half of their 


свтсе. 
Desi ап 


Questionnaire on the use of mnemonic 
!ques was sent to the post-graduate students 


A 
techn 


MEMORIZED MATERIAL 


described above. The questionnaire, after giving 
various examples of mnemonic techniques, re- 
quired respondents to indicate, amongst other 
things, whether or not they memorized specific 
materials for topics, and ifso how they did this; the 
extent (on a four-point scale, i.e. always, mostly, 
sometimes, rarely) to which they employed 
mnemonics when remembering points to be made 
in essays; the nature of mnemonics so used, and 
how they first heard of mnemonics. Those who did 
not use mnemonics were asked to state their 


reasons for not using them. 


Results 
Analysis of results was in terms of four broad 


categories: (1) The extent to which memoriza- 
tion of material is involved in examination 
preparation and the extent to which various 
techniques are employed to aid memorization 
(Tables 1, 2, 3); (2) The nature of the mnemonic 
techniques used (Table 4); (3) Students reasons 
for not using mnemonics and the attitude of 
students to their use; and (4) The relationship 
between the use or non-use of mnemonics and 


degree performance (Table 5). 


Tab, 


READ WITHOUT 


MEMORIZING ANYTHING 


FOR S 
Tories ONLY IN m M 142 Neither 
í 
Sin, 2 
gl 36 
BSc Beg Onours (N—53) 14 1 22 0 
бе Eog Majors (N—28) 4 2 28 1 
"hera D Minors (N—47) 16 0 9 
* al Degree (N=13) 3 " " 
DN 5 
L (N=141) 37 5 


Single Honours (N=53) 3 

BSc Econ, Мао (N—28) 5 

e Econ. Minors (N—47) Э 
eneral Degree (N=13) 


14 21 
4 Ц 6 17 
2 8 10 22 
1 3 3 à 
1 25 33 66 


1 
35 


Table 3: Methods of memorization used by non-users of mnemonics 


REPEATED REPEATED READING n 
READING OF (Коте LEARNING OF INTRINSIC OTHER 
MATERIAL Speciric Worps UNDERSTANDING 
OR Points) — 
= 0 
Single Honours (N—21) 9 8 4 5 
BSc Econ. Majors (N—17) 10 4 1 bi 
BSc Econ. Minors (N—22) 10 T 1 3 
General Degree (N—6) 1 3 0 2 
Тотлі (№66) 30 22 б 8 
Table 4: Types of mnemonic used! 
‘TECHNIQUE E 
* Ж. B с АВ BC AC ABC Other і 
Single Honours 1 5 0 5 а 2 2 0 
BSc Econ. Majors 0 2 0 1 2 0 0 4 
BSc Econ. Minors 1 2 0 8 3 0 2 0 
General Degree 1 0 1 1 1 0 0 
Тота. (№42) 3 9 1 10 9 2 4 * 
1Analysis confined to those who used mnemonics at least ‘sometimes’. 
*A = First Letter Elaborated Into a Sentence Technique. 
B = First Letter technique. 
C = Descriptive Story technique. 
Table 5: The relationship of mnemonic use to examination performance" * 
Decree CLASS " 
1 24 2.2 3rd раа 2 
Single Honours Users of Mnemonics 0 7 10 0 | 
BSc Econ. Majors Users of Mnemonics 0 4 1 0 
ТотАІ, 0 11 11 0 t 
Single Honours Repeated Readers ог 0 
Rote Learners 0 6 9 2 
BSc Econ. Majors Repeated Readers or 
Rote Learners? 0 10 4 0 0 
Tora. 0 16 13 2 0 


V Epp ү € as a result of intrinsic understanding. Two о 
received First Class and two II(1) degrees. Also excluded was one BSc Econ student who ° 


"Two students are excluded 
a classification. 


Discussion 

These results indicate that for 
majority of students in this study, prep 
examination involved the memorizati 
fic material. All but seven students i 


the great 
aration for 
on of speci- 
n the study 
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раје 


ке 


al 
from analysi i ient i i hich to ™ j^ 
ysis as they gave insufficient information upon W 0 


гер, 

ais А : jon р Ch ү 
indicated that their examinat. o, aP’ go а 
апо, gro у 


involved this, and 37 students di 
use any other method (see Table 17) 5 
assist in this task 30 per cent (№, ues 
students used mnemonic techniq 


Sometimes, and in one or two cases relied very 
heavily indeed on them. Those who did not use 
со techniques generally reported that 
repeatedly read the ‘to be remembered’ 
E hows Of these 22 claimed that they 
муе а ств which they wished to make on 
M. : д у 4 students out of 53 single honours 
ieri claimed that they tried to gain an 
tryin p understanding of material without 
fun del retain anything, specifically. Of these, 
II(1)s Ws first class degrees and two obtained 
involved е авыл because of ће small numbers 
Seen fro; к can be made of this fact. As can be 
of thos m Table 1, however, by no means all 
those who relied on mnemonic techniques 
oe badly in finals cxaminations, one 
bue € of a student. who relied heavily on 
Sheer at and who obtained a пи) degree is 
eran He wrote on his questionnaire: 
аъ а with notes, rearranging them into a 
бе. whole (lecture notes and notes from 
the vs $, etc.) till they satisfy my ideal answer to 
Presuy am. (essay) question that my imagination 
o coo Then comes a progressive reduction 
im вы notes, which at the same time helps to 
Press the salient features of the topic upon one. 
are perhaps three or four reductions, only a 
deer single words is left, cach of which is the 
Several place for a separate pomt, maybe 
elicits T ei, "a long, which this key word 
rom 8 : 155, for one essay there may ђе anything 
tom th о 30 key words. A mnemonic 15 made up 
‘хат fe finst letter of these 8 to 30 words. As two 
м es I've taken my mnemonics е 
Psychol exam. in Individual and Abnorma 
ссу tology (where a lot of rescarcher's names 
- Which have to be remembered without 
ie and of course what they did) апа 
arch Pmental Psychology (for which less re- 
€"s names cropped up, here more indi- 


u а F 
al Points are included). For the Individual 
mnemonics whose 
the total 


Se 
vi 
bs. 
d course I have 15 
umh, Varies from 15 to 31 letters, the 
Fop ct Of letters to be retained altogether is 323. 
Nem, "e Developmental Psychology; the 
being 9ic's length ranges from five to 21, there 
159 В 12 mnemonics altogether and in letters 
aking account of all that was learned in 
mation theory, eg. Kelly’s 7+2, the 15, 
Remonics аге split into two, and two key 


In in 


19 
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mnemonics аге learned. The key mnemonics аге 
constructed specially by the first word in each one 
of the 15, on two separate mnemonics, thus in the 
latter, the first word is made with this point in 
mind. Thus, once cach individual mnemonic has 
been learned the key mnemonic is then learned, 
the key mnemonic thus provides the aid to the 
retention of all the other mnemonics. The words 
in the key mnemonic (six or eight) should each 
set off one of the whole string of other mnemonics 
—which can be easily tested before an exam. 
Thus, once in the examination room the first 
thing done is to write all the mnemonics down and 
then look at the questions. One hundred per cent 
retention of mnemonics is common and often 
100 per cent retention of the points they relate to, 
occasionally some precise mnemonic or connec- 
tion is lost, but it would be rare for retention in 
both cases to slip below 95 per cent. Thus, with all 
your essay notes intact, if your notes are reason- 
ably good you can be reasonably sure of a goodish 
degree. The exam. questions are for the most part 
predictable beforehand and generally of a 
straightforward type. Thus, with your essay 
already formulated point by point it is a simple 
matter to write it down at high speed, with very 
little time-consuming thought required.’ 

Whether mnemonics work in general to 
andard of degree a student is likely 
lear from this study, how- 
in overall 


improve the st 
to get is by no means c 
There were no differences 
btained by those who used a 
mnemonic at least ‘sometimes’ and those for 
whom memorization involved repeated reading of 
In view of the experimental evidence 
onics facilitate retention this result 
is perhaps surprising, and certainly does not 
support the view that mnemonics are as bencficial 
for examination performance as some proponents 
claim (e.g. Buzan, 1971). There are, of course, 
various possible reasons why no differences in 
favour of mnemonic uscrs were found in this 
study. Thus, university students are а highly 
selected population of individuals who, in order to 
gct into university, have had to demonstrate their 
competence in examinations, no matter what 
memorization technique they use. Again, it may 
be that memorization plays а small part in 
examination performance as far as discriminating 
between individuals is concerned, in that a 


ever. 
degree class o 


material. 
that mnem 


satisfactory minimal level of retention is usually 
attained no matter what system of memorization 
is used; the degree classification depending on 
how the information is utilized. In this respect, 
the memory aspect of examination performance 
might be regarded as analogous to handwriting, a 
necessary prerequisite of examination performance 
which has no appreciable effect on degree 
classification. If this is in fact the case, it would 
appear to be an important finding, since it 
negates the view that examinations are mere 
memory tests, and throws doubt on the value of 
any procedures such as ‘open book’ examinations 
aimed to minimize the importance of memory. 
The present results do not, of course, force this 
conclusion; there may be other explanations 
of the findings; perhaps, indeed, those who use 
mnemonics are essentially inferior students whose 
inferiority is disguised by the use of skilfull 
memory techniques; it may be that mnemonic 
techniques are not used efficiently by most 
students or that the extent of usage indicated by 
the term ‘sometimes used? is not very great in 
relation to other memorization methods. 

As far as the nature of mnemonics used are 
concerned, the First Letter technique (F.L.) 
appears to be the most popular although it is 
commonly used in conjunction with either the 
First Letter Elaborated Into a Stor 
(F.L.E.LS.T.) or the Descriptive 
nique (D.S.) (see Table 4). 
surprising that the peg syste 
being used in that this technique involves the use 
of imagery and clearly this is normally inappro- 
priate to the retention of abstract material, 
although techniques in fact exist for overcoming 
this problem (see e.g. Furst, 1962). 

As regards the reasons given for 
mnemonics, by far the largest reason у 
was found to be of limited or no use. 1 
three students had not heard of such 
Only two students gave as their onl 
non-use that such techniques reduced the status 
of studying, although 24 per cent ga 


1 2 ve this as опе 
reason together with the point that they found it of 
limited use. Interestingly €nough, a larger 


percentage of users (38 per Cent) regarded 
mnemonics as reducing the status of studying 


and learning. There seems very little difference 
to this writer, nies and 


y Technique 
Story tech- 
It is not perhaps 
m is not reported as 


not using 
vas that it 
n fact only 
techniques. 
y reason for 


between using mnemo: 


repeated reading of material, as far as peu 
the status of studying and lcarning is eon 
The results of this study, then, leave no a 
that, for the great majority of students, рер 
tion for examinations involves memorization 
specific material for set topics. Indecd, given ou 
present examination system, this 1s ane 7 a 
surprising. If mnemonics can act as an а! d 
students’ examination performance there pete 
little reason to discourage its usc, and the к 
question to this writer seems to be, to what = к 
are they in fact useful ? The fact that the pr 
the present study present no evidence d per 
efficacy as far as Psychology examination | 
formance is concerned cannot be и, 
generally true without a far more t? 


e 
3 5 ration unc" 

мнн : п operatio; 
examination of the techniques in op ~ bencfit 1 


optimal conditions. If they have n ‚ student 
does raise the question of why so many * 
find it worthwhile to employ them. 

Appendix I р involved 
The questionnaire on mnemonic at hear 
questions on when respondents had firs m oU! У 
mnemonics and when they had used the! Gch 


than in University examinations, €-8 Ей wer? 
examinations, Because students in the ‘that we 
postgraduates, it was thought likely mina jon 
memory of what they did in school snag и 0 
might be unreliable. It was therefore sar U 
administer a questionnaire to ay A ay 
graduate students. The students MC 
first-year undergraduate students BS t-ycat Vo 
College, Swansea, undertaking ls his admi 
chology course. The questionnaire vcnit 9 
tered to 79 students at the commence 

lecture. 

Results indicate that 47 per cent 
used mnemonic techniques in СОЕ оа 
Whilst such techniques were used ae i 
subjects, e.g. Maths ‘О’ Level (N= брови 
'O' (N=6) and ‘A’ Level Ue by f^ ү 
(N=3) Physics and Chemistry {М == Сп 
largest reported usage was in Bio king 
where 12 out of 21 individuals ta® "sem rg, 
used mnemonics. Knowledge © 
techniques is sometimes gaine that na 
with eight students reporting dents ^ os 
them in Primary Schools. Ten stu mne 
‘teacher’ as the source of knowledge ° 


of st 
amin? 
vari? 
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and a further 25 stated ‘in school’ as а source of 
knowledge. Presumably a proportion of these 25 
Students also gained thcir information on the use 
of mnemonics from teachers, which would appear 
to indicate that for some teachers at least, the 
value of mnemonic techniques outweighs any 

objection which might be raised. 
ree ology students are not, of course, rep- 
da ative of the student population, and the 
nin population is not representative of the 
population, so that firm conclusions of the 
Re mnemonics in schools cannot be readily 
ished from this investigation. On the other 
ei pilot investigation of first-year Italian, 
out of io Physics students reveals that six 
mis 9 of the former and 17 out of 33 of the 
T use mnemonic techniques in University. 


At least the possibilities involved in the usage of 
mnemonic techniques in school subjects bears 
further examination. 
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A STUDY OF STREAMING AT А GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


J.F.DOUGLAS Cardinal Allen Grammar School, Liverpool 


———————————Óá—— НЕП : 


усте 
MATCHED GROUPS of pupils from consecutive intakes of a recently opened boys’ c stad 
compared as to academic performance at GCE ‘О’ level and as to attitude to school Я while Анабет has 
which began by being rigidly streamed, was gradually being unstreamed. The main conc Dd as 
been that significantly more boys have done well at GCE ‘О’ level (gaining fivc or more per pass 
result of less streaming but slightly at the expense of the brightest pupils, not as to the number ape 
these boys have obtained but as to the quality of those passes. There has also been social a суета 
conditions of less streaming: the behaviour of the boys has improved in general, although t^ 
attitude to school, as measured by analysis of questionnaires, has not altered. 


Р ee 
А У - academic Р 
In recent years there has been much speculation (a) general improvement of mods signifi ай) 
and some research in both primary and secondary formance at GCE ‘O’ level including % ing 4 goo" 
. В Lam P . К г ils ainll's 
education as to the wisdom of rigidly streaming increase in the numbers of pupils obtaim"> 


pupils in schools. It was hoped that a study in certificate (five or more passes) ; - perfor” 
depth of a particular grammar school which was (b) no deterioration in the academe 
slowly changing from being completely streamed ance of the brighter boys; E 


: с 
uitud mu 


to being unstreamed would supply relevant ho ! 


information on this topic. I have been teaching at 
such a school and have written a thesis about it: 


. А ша 

(c) considerable improvement 1n З 
wards school on the part of thosc a 
otherwise be troublesome. yc no ср, о 


"А Study of Streaming at a Grammar School! N.B. It is assumed that there is to 1 , 
Traditional teaching methods are employed stream at the school, but a five-year уса Tug 

at the school and there are terminal examinations GCE ‘О’ level (and possibly CSE) folloy ui 

in December and July with class places, school | eye 

reports and ultimately prizes for the top three in 

cach class on Speech Day. i. mallee 
When the school was founded in 1958 the From each of the first seven a [d 

120-strong eleven-plus intake were streamed Were selected, carefully matched 7 


cous ру? 


two-year course to GCE ‘A’ | 
accepted into the sixth form. А роў 


У ы li : : : sho coul 
A, B, C, D, but this policy was gradually modified Reasoning Quotient (VRQ), who еф gat 
to the position where the boys were not streamed bined into larger, still carefully m 1 
(or set) at all in their first three years at the whose experience at the school уаг!‹ 


g 
school, then were ‘gently’ streamed into two Years rigid streaming to повезати о gid 
strong classes and two weaker classes in the fourth years with ‘gentle’ streaming later- -— Ea 
and fifth forms. The first three intakes, who Bed it ca! rt 
The hypotheses which were tested against the Streamed A, B, C, D throughout he for 9 
null hypothesis are given below. supplied the control group: а w^ M 
Relaxation of rigid streaming by ability in a an ШК itakas were А n , eal 
grammar school would lead to: basically had been streamed eve then. 00 ji 
fourth and fifih forms and were jb. ЮЛ ser 
"Dovoas, J. Е. (1970). “А Study of Streaming ata Gram.  UNStreamed in the fourth and P Ge 
mar School’, unpublished MA thesis, Liverpool University. A, B, C, D were called Arts, эс! 
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Technical). Thi 
should one ani is called Group II but it 
ee IIB) nthe hus second of these intakes 
E in the first fo AU A Вес Ee Ле 
= mixing of A ~ orm and also experienced 
ret in mi. | | В strcams, and C and D 
5. Finally, iln ка oe in the fourth and fifth 
xth and seventh intakes, who 


Orm, 

ed G 

bee roup II — 

n streamed I, were those boys who had not 


Wer i i 
e Sg, in their firs у 
hen, Bently’ strea irst three ycars and then 
D amed in the fourth and fifth 
ес 
т СЕ 
abl ^* examinati 
МЫ. These include a ti results are shown in 
subj à grade | P tiny number of instances 
Sot Dot tried UE been obtained in a 
at GCE standard. Successes in 


ы, 


T 
У The 1 
ех: i ults 
amination res 


wrrH SEVE? 
ок MORE 
Passes 


Ns a Se of com : 
also m ын of difference between 
parison of difference between 


8 it we 
+11 el) i Mee id (beyond 0-05 con- 
Was end E the less-streamed Group 
feased Got superior in perform- 
„Аф signifi oyp I and Group І+ ПА. 
8 Seven c leant difference between 

р analysis or more passes рег head. 
"use of. of cach strcam it was found 
2 Stream A improvement Was the 
Sod and hereas earlier the А stream 
ыы В stream poor, now there 
Пе in fue streams, There Wat no 
Isis ot ле performance ofany other 
is 0.0 ће В stre — 

з Confid am performances show 
Sup IT ence level) that the less- 
B--III gained significantly 
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mor г i 
c mean passes per pupil than the streamed 


Group I and Group 1+ ПА. 


Table 2: The performan аня 
each group ces of individual streams in 


Mean Passes PER РОРИ. 


: А В С р 
Group І 6-13 3:54 2-88 1:55 
rt. 
Group II 6-26 $5 $55 262 
Su Strong ИЖ. Sc. Wk. Arts 
" с. Arts Gen. 
Group III 6:31 5:13 2-73 СЕ 
Group 1++ПА 6-27 3-27 4 
Group ПВ+Ш 6-17 5:02 146 
PERCENTAGE OF EACH SrREAM IN Each GROUP. W! г 
ЛОН ук O” LEVELS н Group WITH Ат 
4 В C 
Group I 83:54 34072 1746 Js 
Arts Sc. Gen. Tech. 
Group II 85:71 30-61 22.50 8:57 
Strong Strong Wk. Sc., Wk. Arts 
Sc. Arts Gen. CSE 
Group Ш 83:33 65:90 20-40 4:87 
Group I+ 84-11 27:36 19-04 5:26 
Group П 84-14 61-42 20-58 5:00 
It was also shown (beyond 0-01 confidence 
level) that the less-strcamed Group III, as well as 
Group ]IB4- HI, had a significantly higher per- 
centage with at least five ‘О’ levels than the 
and Group I+ IIA. 


has been achieved 


streamed Group I 
he strongest 


It can be seen that 
without any apparent 
stream’s performance. 

It has already been sai 
significant change in the 
g seven ОГ more passe 
More of these boys 


while B stream a 
in the 


brought about. 

boys did not lose as to 
is the very important 
passes and here a 
streamed Group I 
d 0-01 confidence 
p 111 both as to 


all this 
dilution of t 


d that there was no 
entage of boys 
s as rigid streaming 
were now to be 


nd perhaps they 
immense 


perc 


ainin; 
was relaxed. 
in the erst 


the percentage of the group gaining at least one 
grade I GCE pass and also as to the total number 
of grade 1 GCE passes obtained рег 100 boys. 
(The actual figures were 18-67 per cent as against 
10 per cent and 31 as against 14.) | 

The results at GCE ‘О’ level in four subjects 
which were not options were studied in depth. 
The statements below should be read with some 
caution; lack of space prevents any discussing 
here of the factors, other than streaming, which 
may have helped to bring them about. 


l. English Language. Less streaming led to a 
significantly higher percentage pass, a signifi- 
cantly higher average grade and significantly 
more boys gaining GCE grades 1 or 2. 

2. Mathematics. The last three intakes (less- 
streamed) compared with the first four intakes 
(much rigid streaming) obtained about six more 
passes per 100 boys but the average grade 
obtained by each group stayed constant into the 
third decimal place. There was a drop of four boys 
per 100 in the numbers gaining GCE grades 1 or 2. 
Obviously, then, weaker boys were now scoring 
pass grades but at the expense of some brighter 
boys. It must be emphasized that although this 
trend seems clear, none of the figures quoted here 
are statistically significant. 

3. Physics (or Physics-with-Chemistry). The rigidly 
streamed Group I was significantly superior to 
the less-streamed groups as to percentage pass, 
overall average grade and percentage gaining 
ССЕ grades 1 or 2. 

4. French. 'The less-streamed boys showed the 
trend (though not statistically significant here) 
of a small gain in percentage pass coupled with a 
slight loss in overall average grade. The rigidly 
streamed Group I was significantly superior to 


the less-streamed groups as to percentage gaining 
GCE grades | or 2. 


The pattern certainly seems to be that morc 
mixing of the streams Produced significantly 
more pupils gaining good certificates but slightly 
at the expense of the brightest: not to the extent 
that they passed less subjects but to the extent 
that there was a slight, though significant, loss in 


grades. Many of the teachers felt that this was no 


great price to pay if it meant that weaker boys 
improved, academically and socially. The over- 


whelming majority of the Staff did feel that as 


there had been less streaming so there уй 
generally been improvement in the attitude of the 
уз. 
Ec order to test the attitude of the boys to vi 
school a Thurstone attitude scale was rame 
constructed. Unfortunately the qe 
was only available from 1966 onwards, after > 
three most rigidly streamed intakes had В 
beyond the fifth form. However, besides ks 
selected boys from the four more recent in she 
it was possible to make some usc of a F ; 
intake: those boys who were to take 
examinations in 1970. o nificant 
It was thought that there would be a signi who 
difference in attitude between those intake i 
had known rigid streaming in their on Е. 
years and those who had not but e d је 
questionnaires filled in by fourth- an 
formers showed: 


С 
: : to th 
(i) the distribution of boys favourable thi 


c 
School as opposed to boys not favourable n five 
school had been remarkably even 
successive intakes; i 
(ii) those favourable outnumbered 
favourable by two to onc. 


ose л 


n ай 
| alter? 
be the 


Thus, it may well be that the overa 
towards school of any intake will not 
whatever method of streaming is usco im 
school. А ir, 

The entire school filled in question 5 
1966 and there were follow-up. que s o б 
1968 (and 1969) when the Junior Sch "а ati” | 
had become the Senior School. Thus, n 
was available on some pupils bat 
streamed third-formers and as Lo on 
GCE fifth-formers; it was also availab ai d y 
both as non-streamed second-forme E fow 
strong GCE fourth-formers, genera the av сй 
formers, or CSE fourth-formers. All su P 
data would fit the following, tentative У Я 
pattern. frst yt 

1. Attitude to school is highest „Ж? 
dips significantly in the rant pir 
recovers somewhat by the end о ugh t cb 
and stays more or less constant т ? ihe p 
and fifth forms. (Great efforts “atude P 
form might result in raising и 5 
of the third, fourth and fifth forms: 
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js 


. 2. There is a dynamic equilibrium in each 
Intake: the existence of an obvious A strcam 
VSnificantly raises the attitude level of the 
brighter boys while significantly depressing that 
of the weaker boys. The opposite happens when 
there is not such an obvious A stream (or D 
Stream), 

3. Certain boys who would be troublesome in 
Pbvións B or D streams will exhibit better 

aviour in a less-streamed situation although 


their actual attitude to school is unchanged. 


In summary, this research indicates that less 
streaming of the grammar school ability band 
leads to social and academic gain for more pupils 
but with some loss in performance by the brightest 
boys. Perhaps too wide an ability range in the 
class would increase this loss intolerably. 


(Manuscript received November, 1971) 
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SIMULATIONS AND COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


]. KENNETH JONES 


SIMULATIONS differ from games and informal dramas and their benefits have not been fully те 
because of misunderstandings and a subject-bound approach. Most simulations have been use 
college level or with adults, and little has been done in the secondary schools, partly duc toas 


alized 
a 


hortage 0 


£ : ; " ч > е E g icatio! 
suitable material. The author's eight graded simulations are designed to give practice in s ppc St i 
skills— discussing, organizing, interviewing, assessing materials, presenting a case and speakin aeg 
public’,—all on the level of adult responsibility. Although intended mainly for sixth-form and € pig! 
level, experiments have been carried out with fourth forms in secondary schools. There was p in 
degree of motivation and involvement and the simulations achieved thcir aim of giving prach? 
communication skills. 
i 
Although the use of simulations in higher educa- What are simulations? (1 63) 
Fai business and the public services has been A much-quoted definition by Guctzko™ atio! 
developing r г, very li immlants | = > s^ AT repres 
rains iro р s rà simulation has been says ‘Simulation is an operational =” ай! 
the s ve ary schools. | of the central features of reality’, and "(he to 
E main di iculty is the scarcity of material, Carter (1971) say ‘In a general sense "m 
e Perses кшн designers have produced (simulation) delineates а range or ute di 
sophis e" esie sometimes linked with representations which employ subst 
ne ers, ап SERIES adult intelligence ments to replace rcal world components’ po^ 
ги кнез ut sophistication is not essential. These definitions form a useful start TEM 
some children’s games which involve role playing but they do not help to distinguish ets 
are an unstr i i Tar : | i 5 
а ructured form of simulation— Doctors simulations and informal drama, ©! ets 0, 
and Nurses, or Cowboys | Indi í is I uer. A 
ils "X m \ oys and Indians. At the simulations and games. In fact, som” спой" ud 
jme e " d wm true that most simu- the subject think there is no opa гот?! | 
used in British secondary кш Hel a 
published marmi, hui hen ry schools are not Banks, Groom and Oppenheim g latio?" “yc! 
ee E ; but have been home-made by ‘It is unfortunate that gaming, sim m plo? 
7 x Є * 
teachers with the main purpose of providing an Диу © | 
insight into their particular subjects, T] * | games theory are terms МЗ / (t 
: & cts. Thus, the indiscrimi — ‘mns’ ; 
ка : Еде > discriminatcly as synonymns - mer аб 
0g aphy teacher produces а geography simu- Dane well mien m De cle Са? р 
lation to provide activities which will hel | xs Е aen ions do not ave Ki 
illustrate basic concepts and principles “Р ры Whereas simülarion dations 4 y 
а 5 d D. > involve. scori st simu у 
While this is admirable in its way, it is blink wolve scoring, but most sum sa put av! | 
ered thinking ábout the valie ~ j ЭШ = scoring. Games arc competit! lation? с al 
It is like m ; : simulations, simulations are not. Most sim" Веги 
‘ > mounting a production of ‘Macheth’ | h do no’ tego” 1 
for the purpose of giving an insight i Я role-playing, but most games t cat? gal 
tish history. Both plays and ШШ Scot- of course, marginal cases a wee? е: и 
| ) у: 5 ic ; 4 HANC Я 1 
virtues which transcend the ‘teaching ме Е but т general the distinction d qa 
1g ЕЗ ~ " " . =. Т á Hd 
purpose. à ubject and a simulation is fairly ођу ошко? 


For example, the Local 
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1 developed by Armstrong (1970) is not a game but 
à simulation. It involves a considerable amount 
of realistic and diverse role-playing. There are 
teams representing residents, landowners, and the 
local authority, plus three teams representing 
development companies. It is an urban develop- 
Ment simulation used in higher education and 
local government training. The chance element 
чан. E the outcome depends on the inter- 
Turse of decisions, the assessment of plans and the 

of negotiations. 
eed iam, Monopoly, although dealing with 
Зара t cs ban development, isa game, nota 
existent E^ he role-playing is minimal or non- 
that iti à ле players do not have profiles saying 
_they are the Managing Directors of a 
Particular company of developers. Most players 
разь think of themselves as players, particu- 
is as the decision making is done mainly by the 
i and the chance cards. 
in ена аге closer links between simulations and 
Bames анаи than between. simulations and 
involv. AS with. simulations, informal dramas 
the Бат role-playing and the decision making of 
are in ticipants is a vital clement. However, there 
"portant differences. 

hip, ial dramas arc usually less аниге 
UT каш Simple directions are © mn 
aughter i ou are the father, and you are а 
ле coloured > has comc home late , or ‘You = 

You are S immigrant looking for lodgings, а 

пао а white landlord". In simulations i 

taileq, ы profiles are usually far more E 

With {ш 1€ profiles in simulations are ия: 

dramas пе Поп, whereas the profiles in informa 

tion, аге concerned with people and their emo- 
> Often the emotions are specified in informal 
ја РА the characters are told that гү ER 
ad-tem, Cpressed, or dominating, or timid, О 
fie Xe Pered. Acting of emotions and feelings : 
"mo b 4L With simulations, the feelings an 
Th + are not specified, but arise naturally. 
tiga, Participants remain themselves, but with 
d ke. Unctions. О — 
ad as es also а difference т aims. n se 
ie heir ри often introduced to help ка е 

EM b an ойо ‚ or ‘find out what it fe y n 
hi, а immigrant, coal-miner, parent, P : 

Ang „тате, etc,’ Simulations, on the othe 


x . 
ile they involve emotions and feelings, 
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are more concerned with acquiring knowledge 
about concepts, functions, organizational prob- 
lems, or with giving practice in decision making 
and communication skills. 

The point being argued here is not that 
simulations are ‘better’ than games or informal 
dramas, but that they are different. 


Previous research in secondary schools 

As relatively few simulations have been used at 
the secondary school level there is an inevitable 
dearth of research in this area. However, small 
studies have been carried out, usually on the basis 
of isolated simulations rather than as part of the 
curriculum. 

A useful example is given by Peacey (1971), 
using Aldrich's youth club simulation (1967) 
which is designed to help youth leaders in training. 
Peaccy changed the setting from a pleasant 
county town to a London borough, and used it 
with about 90 fourth-ycar children in the middle 
and lower ability ranges. His aim was obviously 
not to teach the pupils how to organize a youth 
club. He says: "The English secondary school has 
not traditionally been noted for its ability to train 
its pupils to group decision-making and problem- 
solving. Simulations prove one possible way to 
achieve such training’. 

Peacey found that many pupils appeared 
unable to think for themselves or express them- 
selves. There was a tendency in the early stages 
ave the decision-making to those who were 

to express their opinions forcibly 
It was only later that confidence grew 
eader was summarily dethroned 
decided that his snap judgments 
were not helping at all. The teachers involved 
were aware, as an abstract fact, that some 
children of this age and ability find it appallingly 
difficult to argue on the basis of written material, 
but a full realization of what this meant was 
clearly seen when the pupils were faced with 

ing decisions or 
= difficulties noted by Peacey do not appear 
to be unusual. But they should not be regarded 
as reasons for not using simulations. Rather ane 
they an argument in favour of poca m 
other technique to give the secondary scno 

‘| the opportunities of practising” decision 
pup tue БЕ responsible level. 
making ani 


to le 
prepared 
enough. 
and one group 1 
when the group 


п their own. 


d communication опа 


Problems of evaluation 

ТЕ the aim of simulations was to teach certain 
facts, then there would be no problem of evalua- 
tion. Matched groups could be given the task of 
learning such knowledge by simulation and by 
alternative techniques, and the results could be 
compared. In the United States such experi- 
ments have been carried out, and as Garvey 
(1971) points out “There is no evidence known to 
support any hypothesis that simulation is more 
effective than any other teaching technique in 
enabling a student to acquire knowledge'. 

But most simulations have more generalized 
aims which are not susceptible to objective 
testing. How could one measure a gain in decision- 
making ability? Simulation is an educational 
technique and is as difficult or as impossible to 
evaluate objectively as it is to measure the value 
of the lecture, or discussion, or individual group 
assignment as educational techniques. Consc- 
quently, the research evidence is based on the 
subjective assessments of the students, or teachers, 
or observers. There is nothing discreditable about 
subjective evaluations; they are used all the time 
in our evaluation of books, plays, people, ethics, 
music and behaviour. 


The graded series of simulations 

The author has devised eight simulations 
(Jones, 1969) and they are graded in relation to 
structure, content and the degree and type of 
communication involved. The aim is to give 
practice in communication skills—discussing, 
arguing, persuading, co-operating, organizing, 
interviewing, reporting, assessing documents, 
presenting a case, and speaking in public—all on 
the level of adult responsibility. 

In the first simulation each participant has a 
personal profile of about 100 words containing 
information about the hostile environment. In 
‘Red Desert’ they are survivors of a plane which 
crashed during a storm on an oasis. They have a 
compass but no map. Map sections, representing 
one day’s walk, are supplied each ‘day’ as they 
decide in which direction to travel. The com- 
munication is at the simple level of informal 
group discussion. ‘Shipwrecked’, which is similar 
to ‘Red Desert’ but with new elements, is also 
part of the first simulation. 


In the second simulation, ‘Front Page’, the 


participants are sub-editors making up | и | 
front page of a local newspaper and writing 
headlines as news flows in. There is а deadline. 
The material has to be selected, but not зе 
written. The discussion is informal. | d 
‘Radio Covingham’, the third ger 
introduces an element of public speaking, а: к. 
participants have to produce a ten-minute a | 
radio programme of news and views from а 
material, but providing an interview ОГ 
themselves. y 
The fourth simulation, “The Dolphin Proje Я 
has town councillors debating а controvers!® 
civic project, the proceedings being reporter ' 
journalists from local newspapers and r айо. "m 
‘Appointments Board’, is a formal aa 
situation for the post of head teacher m for 
ће scho? 


ect 


^ 


prospectus. This fifth simulation 8 
candidate an equal chance becausc 
are evenly divided on the two issues men 
the profiles: how much authority 10 shi 
and whether formal or informal teaching 
have preference. 
In гм sixth simulation, ‘Airport Сопы est 
the participants are local authorities, rnalist* 
men, anti-noise campaigners, plus JOU с і" 
and there are campaigns and а P" d 
uiry. sete? 152 
У The seventh simulation, ‘The Azim Ge and 
international simulation with states. ou 
journalists representing different И И 
tries, and a meeting of the United Naty tion i 
The eighth and final simulation, deal we 
Libel’, involves counsel and judges who 6. yy | 


Y а 
; WS certam ^ s d 
(actual) libel cases. This is almost C9." jvc? 


most difficult of the simulations an s with p 
very formal type of public speakins: ’ ma xim 
other simulations, it is designe toi er t? av 
participation. There is no jury їп 970 jimin yr 
passive roles, and no witnesses 80 а русс p? 
part-time roles. The facts of the case 2' ewe 


both sides, the questions to be argue ad, У" " 
the plaintiff's reputation was датаве "gl 


г 

the statement complained of was on gh 

etc. WI 19° ji^ 
Most of the series had been devis sult’ 


and tried out with encouraging 
sixth forms. 
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3 E experiments 
um A moved lower down the 
These № eu in both age and ability. 
Bic aes p ae with the permission and 
iod о 5 ле Rescarch and Statistics 
the Inner London Education Authority, 


and the а : 
uthor is most i 
| provided. ost indebted for the help 


Boys? > 
Т school, West London 
1C sc te n " 
andes is in onc of the worst arcas of 
streams of] twilight area. One of the higher 
two-thig $ 4- to 15-year-olds, containing about 
ат coloured immigrants, tried out three 
Vo. 9 s No. 1 ‘Red Desert—Shipwrecked’, 
Board? ront Page’, and No. 5 ‘Appointments 
Th ; 
Є Siue Р " 
саа Ъ pupils preferences varied considerably, as 
€ scen from table 1. 


Table 1 

Se 
Sim, " 

| No, Pun d liked liked тї very, slightly not 

| ipils alot slightly liked useful useful useful 
1 i 
5 02 16 s 1 о п 0 
i DB oT т £ 9 $ 2 
— 1 8 12 5 27 9 
The 


Hs 
t ee and ‘not liked’ question was to 
that учи ет a aspect. The pupils were 
cant usefi in useful’ and not uscful question 
Уре: kin, M ness in giving practice in organizing, 
оци arguing and deciding on their own, 
Pupils a told what to do. However, several 
Useful? Snored this explanation and interpreted 

аѕ meaning ‘useful for passing examina- 


ti 
ns a : 
haq к getting jobs’—presumably because they 


assess | 
tolq 


(ср, CEN conditioned to think in vocational 
4 indie failed to sce that simulations could be 
lo, "ct help in passing exams and getting 
Th 
| arg pdt unpopularity of *Appointments 
p Bap he have been due to difficulty in jumping 
ikely d tween No. 2 and No. 5, but it was more 
duceq ы to ‘Appointments Board’ being intro- 
wa al? the author, the teacher being too busy; 
vel] | Оце the author knew the material very 


e 
he Be р id not know the pupils. . 
“nts, Upils were also asked for w" 
Сге are some typical replies: 


tten com- 
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‘I liked “Red Desert” and “Shipwrecked” 
because you had to take chances and risks and we 
worked together. I liked the second simulation 
because at a certain hour you have to meet the 
deadline. It is good because you know now what 
it is like to be a reporter. The third simulation I 
did not like because you have to be asked 
questions and I do not like that’. 

‘I liked “Red Desert" because it made you 
think and use your intelligence and the same with 
“Shipwrecked”. I didn't like “Front Page" 
because in one of the reports you had some bad 
things about another person so it was hard.! 
* Appointments Board" is very useful when you 
really do have an interview". 


Girls’ School, North London 

This school was also in a deprived area, but 
there were fewer immigrant children. 

The first two simulations were used at fifth- 
form level with one of the bottom streams. The 
teacher's report raised several interesting points: 


‘I used these simulations with a small group of 
15-year-old girls (approx. 10 girls) two wecks 
before the end of term. The group was comprised of 
lower ability girls, several of whom were Greck 
and Turkish Cypriots, and who had found great 
difficulty in operating in a group situation. They 
were lacking confidence and considered that 
anything that was not writing was a waste of time. 

“L was rather apprehensive about using the 
simulations with these girls as I thought they 
would dismiss them in five minutes and want to 
start writing. In the first session of one hour and 
ten minutes I introduced “Red Desert”. I was 
absolutely amazed—they were completely ab- 
sorbed and operated as a group, everyone parti- 
cipating, discussing the situation and listening to 


each other! . " 
“The second session was just as successful. The 


tly discussed how they were going 
sland in “Shipwrecked” and the 
ation was similar to that of 


girls constan 
to get off the i 
group particip: 
“Red Desert" '. 

*When we attemp 
it much more ас 
vous of failing, and t 


ted “Front Page" they found 
ult because they were ner- 
here had been some kind of 


——À 


1This is a reference to a news item which was libellous. 


quarrel within the group—nothing to do with the 
simulation. 

*We sub-divided into two groups and although 
at first they were loathe to participate they kept 
going for the whole of the session and in fact at the 
end the group that had been the most hostile to 
each other were having a splendid discussion 
about what kind of news items ought to be 
included in the front page of a newspaper. 

‘I was extremely impressed by this, having 
worked with pupils who are easily put off keel 
by whatever has happened before the lesson and I 
would never have believed that they would have 
been able to overcome their feelings in one lesson. 
Too often young people (and older people) 
are nervous about making decisions, nervous about 
coping with new situations and nervous about 
public speaking, etc. The simulations seem to offer 
an opportunity for young people to be able to 
develop these skills in a very real way instead of 
just being told they must do so’. 


Mixed School, North London 

The social and cultural background was 
described by the staff as being about average. 
Two classes of fourth-formers took part in 
simulation No. 2 ‘Front Page’, and No. 8 ‘Action 
for Libel’. 

One class, the upper stream, was remarkably 
accomplished in both simulations, although they 
had never previously participated in a simulation. 
The interest level was high and discussion was 
lively. 

The second class of lower ability children were 
less accomplished, and less able to present their 
cases effectively. However, their interest was also 
considerable as can be seen from the following 
typical comments: 


‘I thought the simulation experiments were 
very good. It was something different, and also it 
took the form of real life. The one thing I do not 
understand is what help it will be in English 
Literature’. 

‘I think that the simulation experiment was 
useful to us in making us use our intellect and 
judgment’. 

‘I think the simulation experiments went very 
well. I think that they are a good benefit. We now 
know more what happened in a court, we know 


the laws, and we know the procedure in a court. „ 
The first simulation we did, “Front Page" was 
very enjoyable. So was the libel simulation. The 
first case was not very hard. I found the secon 
case was the hardest of them all. I was а judge 
in that case and I had to decide who was right an 
who was wrong, so it made it even harder. 

most enjoyable experiment’. i 


Conclusions „ж 
From the comments by tcachers and ier 
cipants, it was clear that the simulations per 
their aim of giving practice in La eto 
thinking, presenting a case, and decision mane 
ata level of adult responsibility. 

It is not possible to measure su 
tively, as distinct from subjectively. 
seems plausible to assume that 
is a high degree of motivation anc oo 
in tackling new problems and communice 
skills there is also a transfer of training hne 
to the general ability to think, articulate; 
municate and take decisions. Ай 

Тһе experiment сап be regarded as 77 yo 


ес“ 
ch gains objet 


К $ tons: fO ; 
couragement to designers of simulatio Jar? 
vide material suitable for usc 1n де is? 
schools. In the author's experience, yai jal. 
considerable unfulfilled demand for such mà 
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THE EFFECTS ОЕ EXTROVERSION AND METHODS OF 
PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION ON ACHIEVEMENT 


G. O. M. LEITH  Defartment for Educational Research and Development, University of Utrecht 
l————————M,"^—"———^———— à ] 


H ге 
VARIOUS EXPERIMENTS have been devised to gauge the relationship between extroversion and -— " 
sion towards academic performance. A review of these investigations reveals that overall өто mort 
better on more ambiguous tasks in loosely structured learning situations whereas inove Ta pro 
successful in closely guided sequences of learning. The administration and procedure о Pus post 
gramme given to 145 first-year mixed comprehensive pupils is described in detail. Analysis © betwee” 
test scores revealed a significant difference between ability levels and a significant interaction trover' 
methods of instruction and extroversion, thus confirming carlier findings. That the success of va for the 
and introverts in school learning situations is related to the methods of instruction used argue 
possibility of adapting teaching methods to different kinds of pupils. 


== Еа 


А het | 
€ hig 


| 


Introduction which introverts have been shown to cee 

Although the evidence is not completely un- ^ achievement in some learning em may а 
equivocal, recent summaries of research on the — extroverts in others. These conditions idan 
relationship between extroversion and academic ^ characterized in terms of the amount p dest” 
performance tend to agree that introverts have and prompting given to learners and и 
higher achievement (Warburton, 1962; Rushton, of apparent structure present in the У how : 
1966; Lavin, 1967). Similar findings have been Thus, in an experiment on learning figu! 
made also by Leith (1969) and Leith and Davis solve odd-man-out problems, involving pette 


(1969). Introversion/extroversion is a dimension 
of personality which is normally distributed, 
That is, most people are around average, while 
others can be placed towards one extreme or the 
other. Introverted people tend to be conscient- 
ious, persistent, able to carry Out repetitive tasks, 


acquire conditioned responses readily and are In an elaboration of these situation е (0 

slow to lose them. Extroverts on the other hand and Leith tested two versions of a prog ners w 

are more easily distractable, quickly find repeti- genetics. One of them require in the igs 

tive tasks boring, like variety, attempt to find principles to expla n 
ta E i Пу tree: 

and lose conditioned responses quite quickly. heritance of characteristics in a family 5, olut р 


There. are also differences in outgoingness and constructed in such a way that learner? ny сїї ЈУ 
sociability. These and other differences have been were found to be ambiguous ап ma н И 
explored by Eysenck (1965), and by Cattell were ked. The other version W$ ,o bY 
(1965)—the characteristics о im aita вн nd arrange eds Р 
perhaps, to account for the aca Structured, unambiguous e iples inv? М that E 
of introverts. That the relati "p the arn ipm make sure ive a 
complex than such evidence s gp Thedusteup different wher "is 
ever, be inferred from a series bod dues von FollowinÉ 

chosen . 
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d. PT. | 
т" ме 
pro intro у 
while үй) 


and spatial patterns, extroverts 
from a random arrangement of 
provoked many initial errors, a cart а 
were more successful if they followed (сат 
sequenced, highly prompted structun po! 
(Leith and Wisdom, 1970). shad 


condition poorly 


utlined seeming, 
demic superiority 
onships are more 
uggests can, how- 
of investigations in 


‚ Sample of over two hundred students was taught 
ito programmes after being divided 
um. E р eH and introverts at the median 
wis ake personality test. The result was that, 
Mo ; ‘Weatments showed no difference, 
Mh оа m ts were better than introverts 

nore ambiguous task, and the reverse 


Wai the casn ; > 
1969)" case with the closely guided one (Leith, 


yet another experiment there was a sig- 


ni Н 
atin correlation between _extroversion and 
Which rec eta adults learning from materials 
of the mie personal organizing and checking 
ated the coy, Hough a lincar programme climin- 

n со relation (Leith et al., 1968). 

: perd children learning a topic in 
they haq : ABBA HOS obtained higher scores if 
While inn ооё beforc receiving abstractions 
‘Wnificant] у pom were slightly (though not 

тасш, tL better if they had the rules before 

is Hid cith and Trown, 1970). . 
n which 5 experiment was a follow-up of studies 
ation i ia st or rules given after presen- 
crior чара. materials had been found to be 

! overview 1с same abstractions given before, as 
One of d or advance organizer (Leith, 1971). 
Aerial, 265 studies made use of two sets of 

274 ба à conventional small-step programme 

“Tames; the same concepts presented in 
arge chunks. From these materials, two 


т К 5 
и. © ammes were made: а programme 


in 
№] 
wh 


ws foll 


` 1 
s cs 


acted as remedial sequences (skip- 
'8) (Leith and Webb, 1968). | 
козы programmes (rainfall in Britain) 
“— topics in elementary meteorology: 
(3573 of liquid and as a gas (68 frames); 
s бап соцаз (44 frames); how clouds form 
hes) 188); rainfall and its measurement (32 
hy таш (ap РШЕ rain (36 frames) ; convection- 
М l frames); frontal rain (28 frames). 
11 the programmes were four panels, 
ч а at different places in the programmer 
Org, 2С On cloud types, location and rainfa 
9f several rainfall stations in the British 
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Isles and maps of relief, distribution of rainfall, 
July isotherms, snowfall and frequency of thunder. 

The large-step programme was prepared in 
the form of summaries of the seven sections 
(including diagrams) and each was followed by 
the corresponding criterion frames from a section 
of the small-step programme. In the skip- 
branching programme all of these criterion 
frames had to be answered correctly in order to 
skip. Failure to respond correctly to one of them 
entailed taking the remedial sequence. 

The post-test consisted of 36 items—three on 
cloud recognition, six on drawing diagrams and 
27 unaided recall items. Pre-test results showed 
that there was little, or, in most cases, no know- 
ledge of the topics. The teaching covered a 
period of five weeks at the end of which the post- 
test was given. 

In an analysis of part of the school sample, it 
was successfully predicted that the large-step, 
the small-step and the skip-branching pro- 
gramme would be poorer than the small-step plus 
large-step programme since the latter would act 
as reviews, whereas the branching programme 
would be like a rules-before-practice task. It was 
d that the addition of a review 
he end of the programmed 
fferences between 


also predicte 
given by a teacher at t › 
tasks would eliminate the di 


trcatments. . 
‘All of the findings described above suggested 
improvement in scores 


that, in spite of the im] 
resulting from a teacher review, there would bean 
interaction. of type of programme with extro- 
version. More specifically, the large-step plus 
small-step (skip-branching) programme would 
our introverts and the small-step plus large- 
Jd favour extroverts. Again 
would be better for extro- 
II steps alone would favour 
ds including scores on 


fav 
step programme wou 
the large step alone 
verts while the са 
:ntroverts. Complete recor 
ав ет Inventory (Hallworth, 1 "n " 
were available for one hundred and forty-five 
children in first-year classes in a mixed compre- 
hensive school who had been given e pro- 
grammes. The entire sample was divided m 
groups above and below the median ІО, y ип 
lav between 103 and 104 for both Бой = git : 
ПО range 79 о а о te disuibutions of 
atrices). Examination of the сл s 

сен hs test scores revealed: that = 


approximated to normality; that the modal score 
of each sex was the same; and that the mode and 
the medians were close together. The two sexes 
were pooled and, to improve the precision of the 
analysis, the 40 subjects having the modal score 
were eliminated. 


Results and Analysis 

The post-test scores of the 105 remaining 
children were submitted to analysis of variance. 
Because the numbers of subjects in subgroups was 
unequal, an unweighted means analysis of vari- 
ance was used (Walker and Lev, 1953). Average 
scores obtained by the different groups of children 
are shown in Table | in which high and low ability 


groups have been combined, since they show 
the same pattern. 


The analysis is summarized in Table 2. 

As expected from the results reported in a 
previous article (Leith and Webb, 1968), no 
differences were found between the four pro- 
gramme conditions. There was a significant 
difference between ability levels. In addition, 
a significant interaction between methods of 
instruction and extroversion was found. No other 
significant effects appeared. The interaction is 
summarized in Table 1 and detailed in Table 3. 

The review given by the teacher after com- 
pletion of the programmes is likely to have 
reduced the variation in scores between the 
groups (Leith and Webb, 1968). In view of this, 
and the fact that all the differences are in the 
predicted directions it was considered legitimate 
to compare introverts and extroverts within 
each treatment, by means of one-tailed tests. 
The results are shown in Table 3. 


Table 1: Average* Post-Test Scores 
Extroverts Given Four 
grammed Instruction 


= 
Type of Programme 


of Introverts and 
Methods of Pro. 


Personality (number of subjects in brackets) 
SS-FLS LS..ss 
INTROVERTS 17:3 24-4 18-1 21-2 
(11) (12) (12) (11) 
EXTROVERTS 19-9 19-4 22:3 20-5 
(18) (12) (12) (17) 


*Calculated from means of subgroups 
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> = 2. 


Table 2: Analysis of Variance of Post-Test Scores 


` 9 Р 
Source df. M.S. F | 
Treatments 3 alae Е 005 
Ability 16 ; NS. 
Extroversion 1 0:30 08 N.S. 
Tr. x Abil. 3 7-64 p 01 |! 
Tr. x Extrov. 3 16-28 0 NS | 
Abil. x Extrov. 1 3:07 os N.S 
Tr. x Ab. x Extr. 3 1:52 
Error 89 3-62 
Total 104 
rts 

trove’ 

Table 3: Comparisons of Introverts and Е tructio? 


змс” 

· (омета) | 
ТУРЕ or PREDICTION Култ (ON TEST. 
PROGRAMME E 03 

„а 10> PZ 925 
Large Step Extrovert> Introvert Confirmed 1 pois 
Small Step Introvert > Extrovert Confirme Ps, 
SS--LS ^ Extrovert> Introvert Confirmed м. 
154-55 Introvert > Extrovert Confirme! 


(Skip-Branching) 


ec? 


Discussion n 
wee 


In a number of studies, attento 
drawn to the existence of interactio”. а 
methods of instruction and introvert dinge, 
version. A reason suggested for ppt 
that extroverts have a greater Че ter 
ambiguity and lack of structure іп t гс і 
situation, whereas introverts are pen 
to be responsive to unambiguous < 
structured situations. The earlier 
gested that interactions would . аен 
an experiment comparing diner gal 
programmed instruction: convent! M 


n has 


gramme would be better than ! 


ntrov 
B ucc? 
introverts would be the more $ 


it 
the small-step programme y 
favour extroverts. 


| 
] 


М, 


о 

3 better, another 
reaching a probability level between five and ten 
per cent while one was not significant. 

Since the addition of a review lesson given by a 
teacher reduced the differences between experi- 
mental treatments (as compared with groups 
not having the additional lesson) the finding of 
these interactions may be considered to give 
Support to the view that the success of extroverts 
and introverts in school-type learning situations 
15 reliably related to the methods of instruction 
employed. Analysis of the characteristics of 
methods compared in the experiments gives rise 
to the possibility of writing prescriptions for 
teaching methods adapted to the learning styles of 
different kinds of pupils. 

The repeated finding of teaching methods x 
€Xtroversion interactions also suggests a reason 
Why many of the methods comparisons in educa- 
Чопа] research have given ‘no-difference’ results. 
t is not that the different methods are inter- 
Changeable—rather that each is successful and 
Unsuccessful with different kinds of pupils. 
t can be added that reports of the relationship 

€tween extroversion and academic achieve- 

Tent tend to show introverts as somewhat the 
e successful (Furneaux, 1962; Warburton, 
962; Leith and Davis, 1969; Davis, 1970). The 

conclusion to be drawn, it may be claimed, is that 
"Uucational provision tends to be formal and 

m As a consequence, extroverts, who appear 
M aas. better in ‘discovery’ situations, are 
€quately catered for in our education system. 
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LEADERSHIP EFFECTIVENESS IN 


AN EDUCATIONAL SETTING 


LOUIS COHEN School of Research in Education, University of Bradford 


and 


DEREK CHERRINGTON Ansley College of Physical Education, Sutton Coldfield 


‘actice pe 
Fiedler’s theory of leadership effectiveness was tested in the setting ofa em ri 1 
specialist college of physical education. Leader-member rclations, task ој a ew am 
the three elements in Fiedler's model, were respectively operationalized as me heel E 
relationships, games skills or movement and dance, and overall favourableness of A rn ме 
Although the correct prediction of appropriate student teacher leadership style ign, Spe cont 
chance, the discussion of results questions whether the data provide support for Fic 


model. 


Introduction 


А recent article setting out the basic propositions 
of Fiedler’s theory of leadership effectiveness 
points to the need for Fiedler's modcl to be 
validated in educational environment: 
generalizations can be made about the effective- 
ness of one teaching style over another (Davey, 
1969). The present study reports just such a 
validation exercise conducted during a school 
practice period in a women’s specialist college of 
physical education. 
Briefly, Fiedler’s (1964, 1966, 1967 
tion is that the effectiveness of a Particular style of 
leadership (student teacher behaviour in this 
case) is contingent upon three major elements in 
the total situation, Firstly, the quality of leader- 
member relations is crucially important. The well- 
liked teacher, for example, highly respected by 
her pupils, may seldom have recourse to negative 
sanctioning in order to motivate her class to 
accomplish required tasks, By contrast, the teacher 
who is actively disliked and held in poor 
by her class may find it nec 
a different form of leaders} 
fortunate colleague. 
Secondly, the nature of the 
task-structure as Fiedler calls it, 


$ before any 


) conten- 


esteem 
essary to evince quite 
"p to that of her more 


с task itself, the 
is directly related 


. WI 
sition po il 
her-puP 
үшайо?, 
beyon! 
ingen 


ship 

aders! | 

~ међе Of lea sica 

to the appropriateness of the “> & m 
that is exercised. Where, for ¢xa™ hir 


" 
teac fic 
| пей with tea- „сў 
education students arc concer ned n with SP^ st 
series of movements in pue АП or ао ой 
Strokes in tennis or tactics in sait pe w ye’ 
H “CS e р 
Situations in which нине g yer) 
down, practised step by step, 1 ing 81У ~ " un 
practised, the АОИ tean i ӨШУ gc 
different from that applicab e 
В : 5 
Structured situations such 2$. ‘dua 4 
s. individt sec 12 fi 
dance, where spontancous, би object. spe” 
creativity is more likely to be th 


то 


" ences т 

than correctly-executed sequ post 

g "^ ай 

movements. Siedler calls ; 

Thirdly, there is what Fic ог Са ја? 

power. Quite apart from whatev re 15 6 s к 

у ок ч yere ^ си [ 

qualities the teacher possesses; aes ро a 

is Nene in her offici ] ru gt 
authority residing in hc 1 


р rce 8С i с 
teacher, the authority to enfor unish pur ew i 
regulations, to reward and з point ? on | 
Clearly, position-power from de sends ar с 
student-teacher very ume ois an jet |) 
situations existing in the 5С caching on 
to which they arc assigned for ending E ; 
Fiedler contends that oc on si” 
quality of leader-member re yet in th 
of the task, and the power inv€ 
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thas der, опе style of leadership is more effective 
Me (el m mene ee 
‘autocratic’, and теи ler) acnited са gad 
‘considerate towards en p tha ЈА permissive’, 
и. | : owards group members Е and demo- 
Fiedler n Y м ide variety of leadership settings, 
s af мр iis associates have shown that by the 
Possible | ae еј scale, it is 
evaluate at сий between leaders who 
а s cast-preférmed co-worker (LPC) ina 
toa ра, T пне light and those who assign 
able ard m colleague: a highly unfavour- 
Unguishes E: а Ъ itid eftecuvely p 
leader (lox "i. the controlling, autocratic 
emocratic | с score) and the considerate, 
cel] (уроо байар (high LPC scorc). An eight 
rom fe lina group-t sk situations derived 
Table i 5 contingency modcl is shown in 
j » together with the style of leadership 


Judged as WM | 
ta E ^ аз more effective in cach specific group- 
“SK situation, 


Table 1: 
е1: Effective leadership style in relation to 
Broup-task situation 


бар [юв LEADERSHIP 
Ree Task Posrrion STYLE 
s ELATIONS STRUCTURE POWER (LPC) 
1 ' 
2 Soat Structured Strong Low 
3 end Structured Weak Low 
4 woe Unstructured Strong Low 
5 тора Unstructured Weak High 
E Peor Structured Strong High 
7 Poe Structured Weak High 
8 oor  Unstructured Strong High 


Low 


I Meth 


od 


cia e Week school practice session т а 
` Physical education college was selected 
PPropriate setting for testing Fiedler's 
(i псу model for the following reasons: 


1 Headey. : И - 
[Pupi] r dermember relations (i.c. student teacher 


wits e ionships) were readily observable. to 
Ко Хр ert judges in the persons of the visiting 
Hate Practice tutors. Student teachers were 
Пе рон ader-member relations by means " м 
| ht s Е ) 

Toug, "t Scale ranging from ‘excellent (9), 


Moderate’ (5) to ‘very poor (0. 
: Sk-structure. As in most specialist phy 
Ы Colleges, students choose а dance or à 


sical 


сл 


5 


games emphasis in their main subject Р.Е. course 
and arc assigned to teach mainly movement and 
dance classes or games classes in their school 
practice period. The dance students were judged 
to be concerned largely with unstructured 
situations, the games students with structured 
tasks. 

(ili) Position-power was operationalized as the 
overall favourableness of the teaching situation 
for the student teacher. School practice tutors* 
were asked to rate on a composite scale, the 
general discipline of the school and the control 
exercise! by the regular teacher to whom the 
student was assigned. Position power was scored 
from ‘excellent’ (9), through ‘moderate’ (5), to 
‘very poor’ (1). 

(iv) Leadership-style. Fiedler’s 16-item bipolar 
semantic scale was used to obtain measures of 
students’ teaching styles. The rubric introducing 
the LPC measure required students to ‘think of 
the pupil with whom you can work least well.’ 
It was emphasized that the pupil need not be the 
child whom the student liked least well but 
should be the one with whom she had the most 
difficulty in the day to day work of the class. 

(v) Assessment of teaching ability. Finally, school 
practice tutors completed a nine-interval rating 
scale, ‘excellent’ (9), ‘moderate’ (5), ‘very poor’ 
(1), to give an overall assessment of the students 
teaching ability. Tutors were encouraged to use 
the full range of scores on the teaching ability, 
leader-member relations, and position-power 


scales. 


Sample . 
The sample compris 


99 teaching mainly 


ed 70 second-year students, 
dance during the school 


practice period, 48 teaching mainly games. 
xc 2 shows the means and standard 


he three tutor-based and one 


Дайопз for t і and | 
eem asures. Frequency distributions 


student-based me 
-item semantic differential 
ej lso completed a ten-1 у 
sd to elicit their assessment of the atmosphere in 
кее Masses) in which they did their qu nee 
Met iti rer was measured Dy 
i 7). Position power sure ud 
(Fiedler gem of the favourability of а 
‘objective her than students’ ‘subjective perceptions. ur 
su ba and student measure were, however, sign 
tutor measu! 


B5 49 
cantly correlated (r— 276, p« 02). 


were dichotomised at the respective means to 
give (i) good and poor leader-member relations, 
(1) weak and strong assessments of position 
power, (iii) high and low LPC scores and (iv) 
high and low teaching ability assessments. 

Table 3 presents the intercorrelations between 
the four measures. 


Table 2: Means and standard deviations for measures 
of leader-member relations, position power, 


LPC, and teaching ability 
MEASURE х с 
Leader-Member Relations 6-12 1.45 
Position Power 5-80 1-81 
LPC 5717 13:32 
Teaching Ability 5-92 1:37 


Table 3: Intercorrelations between leader-member 


relations, position power, LPC, and teaching 
ability scores 


—— MÀ 


LEADER- 
Measures — TEAcHING MEMBER POSITION LPC 
Авплтү RELATIONS POWER 
Teaching Ability — -805 —020 :125 
Leader-Member 
Relations 012 071 
Position Power 189 


а MÀ EE: 
[n— 70; г -232; р<:05] 


А summary profile was drawn up! of the 
group-task situation for each individual student 
as revealed by her tutor's assessment of leader- 
member relations, position power, and teaching 
ability, and the student's own self-reported 
leadership style. Each profile was identified 
according to Fiedler’s eight-cell typology and the 
‘appropriateness’ or ‘inappropriateness’ of the 
student’s leadership style was recorded. Finally 
the tutor’s high or low assessment of student 
teaching ability was identified as ‘correct’? or 
‘incorrect’? in the light of the total group-task 
situation revealed by the summary profile. 


1АуаЙаЫе from the firs 
of Research in Education, 
Вр? IDP. 


t author on request to the School 
University of Bradford, Bradford 
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Discussion ed that 

The analysis of the summary profile showe! ју 
in 48 cases out of 70, students were Tuer 4 
rewarded according to the contingency pose 
terms of tutors’ assessments of their tcac с. 
ability. This finding is statistically fusi 
but what exactly docs it mean? Is it ET art 
evidence from which to conclude that Fie d ie 
model of leadership effectiveness is validate 
this particular educational setting? ап rating? 

If it can be assumed that tutors’ overa осе 
of teaching ability are based upon aem 
assessments of the rclevant factors in oe и. 
task situations that go to make up we data 
vidual teaching practice experience, then e 
provides convincing support for Майе 
tingency model. Table 3 however sugges 
such an assumption is questionable. — . (.805) 

Only the strong positive correlation aching 
between leader-member relations and m 
ability grade is significant. Neither eee 
nor leadership style (both taken separa ili 
significantly correlated with teaching rg ст 
grade. More importantly, when ачат s Је 
relations, position power, and leaden попе 
are examined for their simultaneous reta a 
with teaching ability grade by multP 
lation, the resulting Rm is only .809. 
seem that despite the correctness 
practice tutors’ assessments as predict av 
modcl, tutors are, in fact, basing ther a 
solely upon what they perceive o rio d 
member relations. Observations of d y i” 
and leadership style appear to be larg 
vant in this judgemental process- 

ne major weakness in this prese! Te 

apply Fiedler’s model of leadership ps 
in an educational setting, is the re 
assign differential weightings to La m 
dimensions of the group-task -D-— 
well be for example, that lea elem 
relations’ is the most important the 
Fiedler’s model when applied à educat o 
practice situation whereas in апо! spen f dé 
context effectiveness is judged 10 nsio? Ө 
upon опе or other of the dime 
contingency model. 


that 


" аист 
у 


| 
| 


ШУ. 
jo" 


re 


2:05: 
Ву the Goodness-of-fit test x2 8:925 Р 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Moral Learning and Development 
by Douglas Graham 
Batsford, 1972, 317 pp., £3 


As a general survey of the state of play in this 
field to date, Graham's book is much to be com- 
mended. It is clearly written, reasonably compre- 
hensive, and does sufficient justice to the various 
workers who have tackled the arca from Harts- 
horne and May onwards. Students, at least, will 
find it of great valuc. 

Somewhat less satisfactory, perhaps, 15 
Graham's lack of awareness about how the arca 
itself is to be defined, and of the conceptual prob- 
lems which bear heavily on practical research. We 
are not entitled to expect a full philosophical 
treatment; but we are, I think, entitled to expecta 
sufficient acknowledgement of some of the prob- 
lems. This weakness comes out, naturally, in the 
authors own comments rather than in his 
reportage. Thus, he is contented to define 'develop- 
ment’ as ‘progressive change in individuals which 
takes place over time’, and loses his way badly 
over ‘the term “moral” ^, which he says, ‘тау be 
used in three main senses. One of the main 
problems about research in ‘morality’ or ‘moral 
development’, of course, is to know what we (or 
the researcher) are to count as falling within the 
area of ‘morality’ and what as falling outside it— 
and few writers make this clear, Piaget and 
Kohlberg, for instance, may be talking only about 
what the present writer, at least, would regard as 
only one particular Segment of ‘morality’: 
roughly, about ‘social morality’. This leaves a 
very great deal out of the picture. 

More significantly, it needs at least to þe 
pointed out how conceptual problems affect the 
validity of particular researches. Much of the 
research on ‘moral judgement’, for 
takes it for granted that sentences in the indicata- 
tive mood (‘It’s Wrong’, ‘You ought not to do 

this’, etc.) are judgements or beliefs. This may 


instance, 
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Й а А re may 
sometimes be so, but sometimes not: ther E 


—the 
be no question of believing or judging at man 
speaker may only be expressing his fcelings. nt (о 
is insufficient recognition, too, of the band 
which (as R. S. Peters has suggested) Ко abil 
‘stages’, like Piagets, may be logical и In 
ties and not empirical discoveries | at the fact 
particular there is a failure to appreciate д large 
that moral thought and action involve abilitic 
number of very different skills, attitudes 2 отел“ 
and so on, so that any one ‘theory of deve jai pas 
is bound to fail. We should by now have Jogis 
the point at which it is possible for рзус eveloP” 
to produce ‘rival theories’ of learning 9! se the 
ment; what we need, to make any pat 
findings we have so far, is a much y phen 
(both conceptual and empirical) of 25 will DF 
mena themselves—the time for ‘theor rescarch 
later. As Graham says, "The results ol with 
far have scarcely been commensurate 
amount of effort expended’. 

Fortunately these limitations do not 


vitiate 
А rach ingly 17 
book as a whole. Graham is refreshing!) 


2 
> [tis 25 


: ists jo" 
of some of the ‘learning theorists - field, fi 


Teaching Practice: Problems and 
Perspectives 

A reappraisal of the practical pro 
in teacher preparation 

by E. Stones and S. Morris 
Methuen, 1972, 300 pp., 3-80 


{ 
c? 
єл! 
fessional e 


It is perhaps a happy 
volume was compiled an t 
publication of the James Керог» 


DOR. denm probably carry more weight if 
critical Pe Y produced. The book takes a 
of а at the generally accepted method 
Number be ad practice and brings together a 
ln ^ scarch papers. 
eau s the authors present a detailed 
practice T ig aims and objectives of teaching 
and аре и ешш the traditional approaches 
rr BUC that what is needed is а model which 
dlasstöom arer Піе: techniques required in the 
"Innovations ads ls followed by a section called 
ems of em Perspectives . Herc the prob- 
arguments € ung practice arc described and 
the iecit presented. for the implementation of 
on duni аркса There are separate chapters 
8nd the aa microteaching, interaction analysis 
the нг € model itself—each aimed to help 
n the last ig his mastery of the teaching model. 
One by dug art of the book are 11 papers, all but 
collection : ent authors. These arc an interesting 
certain arm Lough, inevitably perhaps, there is a 
Carlier cha wits of repetition between these and 
his | ~ «ie 
ed ucation tt wall prove a useful addition to any 
for iae; »rary and an excellent starting роті 
Issues ls centered on the many difficult 
Itself else € in teaching practice. The book 
and Fggestio a fresh look giving helpful advice 
by others. ions on how this may be achieved 


J. M. Ross 


Tea, 1 
the es Modern Languages Across 
Ст poility Range 
fee ds and Papers 8 
1979 © for Information Language Teaching, 
› 82 Pp., 65р 


he 

Whig? @mphlet consists of a number of papers 
197 arose from a conference held in March 
ll р» Оса ‘Teaching of foreign languages to 
"iby Pis and across the ability range’. The con- 
tional v Who include practising teachers, educa- 
Set є ministrators and researchers in the field, 
ош, © highlight some of the problems en- 
fere red when modern language teaching is 
Sin fi to the whole ability range. The discussion 
"4 thi Act, based on experience of French teaching 
is} 15 the language most commonly taught in 

‘schools, 
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While the writers agree that where French is 
taught in primary schools it is desirable that no 
children in the relevant age-groups should be 
excluded and that this applies in the first year or 
two of secondary schooling as well, they express 
an urgent plea for the objectives of language 
teaching to be redefined with a view to establish- 
ing ‘realistic’ goals for pupils of differing ability. 
Research in the area has shown that it is un- 
realistic to expect all pupils to reach the same 
level of achievement and many of the papers in 
the pamphlet suggest ways in which course 
materials could be tailored to the needs of different 
ability groups, especially the ‘less-able’ children. 
It is stressed by A. W. Hornsey in his paper 
A foreign language for all’ that language must be 
viewed as a ‘tool’, a means to an end, and not as 
an end in itself, and, if pupils are to benefit, they 
must become sufficiently familiar with the 
language in order to manipulate it easily. Further- 
more, if, as M. V. Salter suggests, ‘slow learners’ 
comprehend more French than they can produce, 
then courses should be created which best 
exploit the language skills the ‘less-able’ child is 
capable of dealing with. Courses specially de- 
signed for the "less-able" will, it is hoped, contain 
material which is stimulating to the pupils and 
which sustains their interest. The pupils’ motiva- 
tion to learn is, after all, an integral part of the 
success of language teaching. 

While it is both important and valuable that 
conferences and publications should combine 
the views of many interested parties in any par- 
ticular field of education, there exists the danger 
of centring discussion on the specific issues while 
ignoring the more general questions. In none of 
the papers was the fear expressed that the 
creation of courses specially designed for pupils 
of ‘low ability’ would yet again serve to label 
these pupils as such. One does not need to delve 
very deep into the work of educational research to 


understand the implications of this. 
Monika JAMIESON 


The Sociology of Education (2nd ed.) 


by P. W. Musgrave 

Methuen, 1972, 367 pp» £2 
st edition of The Sociology of 
ed in 1965. In the rewritten 


.75, paperback £1 -30 


A very successful fir 
Education was publish 
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The Free School 


W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


METHUEN 


Explores the roots of the present 
educational malaise, and looks at 
what might be done to free edu- 
cation from its rigid, hierarchical 
organization. £2.90; 
Education Paperback £1.40 
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Explorations in Sociology 


Knowledge, 
Education, and 
Cultural Change 


PAPERS IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
EDUCATION 


Edited by RICHARD BROWN 


This volume exemplifies the solid 
contribution that is being made 
by sociologists towards a more 
sophisticated understanding of 
education and its function in our 
own and in developing societies, 


£4.80 
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version, which is presented in three “sections, 
Musgrave has reorganized much of his gatio 
material and added the results of more recen 
research. ; 
Part 1 of the text, which focuses on the post. dl 
of the child in society, examines the copi a 
the family, school, peer group, and mass pw 
on the process of socialization. In Part П, dim 
which influence both the role of the teacher hile 
the nature of the curriculum are analysed, d 
in the final section the political, selection, 5 
economic functions of education аге disp. 
The book is designed to serve as an goes d 
to the sociology of education for intending | t 
ers. It is very readable, free from an OV topic 
jargon, and covers a very wide range О ирс! 
But the coverage is very general and often $ 
ficial. There is a failure to examine in ап which 
many of the major sociological problems 
will confront the beginning teacher. 
as the influence of burcaucracy on сас! 
students; the inter-relationship me 
group membership, environment an Е 
behaviour; factors associated with Lew 
and teacher alienation; and the analysis та tio? 
room environments and classroom inte 
are treated cither minimally or not at all. ^ 
However, it is not possible to discuss aum f 
in an introductory text. But it is the а! ‘tile: 
write a general text with the ig aj? 
The Sociology of Education which arouses 2e be? 
criticism. In the last decade there р о od 
major advances in the application гу nse? л 
theory to the study of education, and ане п A 
sophistication in the methodology apr Ое, 
sociological examination of education’ | | 
The present text, because of its "m орт 10 
tion, does not do justice to these arn n 
Probably no single text can any Jong" оо 
cover with any success the amount © 


. B " i n. 
material which is related to educatio uctio® 
d 


tion 


‘on 
jo? of 
ct gl 


because of this, the text will prove trod про! 
а 


for intending teachers and as an гє 
students of comparative educatio, 

it brings together many intere n 
findings, it fails to present а T whi ИС 
underlying theoretical framewor fo! 
be used by intending teachers 
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n i 
M be about the sociological nature of the 
и Situation. А sociological text for 
ш. which fails to provide such а theoretical 
€work has not, perhaps, fulfilled its task. 
Kevin MARJORIBANKS 


The Student Trap 
by John Hajnal 
Pelican, 1972, 288 pp., 45p 


TI А 
Ware posite аа дага 
than his peers in ne good шеша 
Society, He hee e any other major industrial 
Outside his cho. e.opportunity to study subjects 
difficult bs sen major disciplines, and it is 
Way throu pe to change to a new subject part 
| уер e. his course in the sixth form or at 
individui, he damaging effects both for many 
by Toka г" ч апа for socicty are powerfully argued 

На; ajnal in this frankly polemical book. 
tise к Attacks the Crowther Report's assump- 
y M able boys and girls are ready and cager 
Dun time they arc 16—the ablest by 15—to get 
to serious study of some one aspect of 
s knowledge and regards as fallacious the 
bined tat intellectual excellence must be com- 
M Au extreme specialism. Many able stu- 
in {е хе wide-ranging interests yet аге limited 
all Sixth form to three or four subjects, nor- 
Y In related fields. 

6 Е suggests that the failure of our system 
nonse, an adequate mathematics education to 
mr ae will have most undesirable long- 
the hi ран, An increasing proportion of 
cast ghly educated population need to use or at 
Si cuan mathematical and statistical 
COPIE i For many these are not studied at 
hé n beyond O-level, though social scientists 
art my required to study some statistics as 
Or 4 9f their degree course. The likely gap of two 
Stud ree years creates problems that continuous 
Rotte, would overcome. The students have for- 
fai] o" many basic skills while the lecturers often 
о ае al their difficulties. The teaching 
ti Я п lower level courses in high level institu- 
5 are often seen as demeaning by students and 


t 


St i y 

Sy alike. It is essential that the importance of 

Neg, Courses be recognized. There is a similar 

Skin to encourage the development of other 
$ 


> Notably modern languages to reduce our 
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insularity from many aspects of the continental 
intellectual tradition. 

In discussing the place of disciplines such as 
mathematics Hajnal develops the concept of 
*formal knowledge'. It is difficult to define the 
meaning of this term briefly, but it is applicable 
to the type of knowledge characteristic of mathe- 
matics, classics or basic language skills as opposed 
to that in history or geography. It is feasible to 
give a lecture in the latter disciplines to an intcl- 
lectually heterogeneous audience confident that 
most will understand though at different levels of 
sophistication. In mathematics by contrast only 
slight variations in knowledge can result in an 
either clearer understanding or a total breakdown 
of communication. Hajnal maintains that it is in 
those subjects that contain most ‘formal’ know- 
ledge that special teaching at low levels in high 
level institutions is necessary. He also contends 
that ‘formal’ knowledge has an esoteric, presti- 
gious quality, causing a tendency for other 
disciplines to try to transfer knowledge into this 
category—a tendency particularly marked in the 
social sciences’ emulation of the natural sciences. 
This has important implications for specialization. 
In so far as a discipline embodies ‘formal’ know- 
ledge a long period of training may be necessary, 
suggesting a need for early dedication to the 
particular discipline. 

Hajnal recommends various changes to over- 
come these problems, principally greater flexi- 
bility in choices and combinations of courses— 
a reform which he outlines in some detail, and 
with due consideration of its difficulties, 

CHRISTOPHER J. Нил, 


Vocational Training in the EEC 

by P. 7. C. Perry 

British Association for Commercial and Industrial 
Education, 1972, 123 pp., members £3, поп- 
members £6 


Those who are most likely to read the review 
columns in an educational journal might feel 
inclined to turn their backs on a book on training, 
Та the case of Vocational Training in the EEC they 


ret MÀ ME teste 


"before doing so. Tere, EA 


brief space ol ULE putes, iy, 
Viren space Ol 423 pages, rs pue Mn amine OL 


information on key issues in vocational training 
and their implications for UK policy and practice 
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‘COUNFESSO 1S SHE vitae Ml 
like the present, covers se mc 
form. 


including education in the EEC. Topics covered 
include: EEC policy on Vocational Training; 
Vocational Guidance; Harmonization of Qualifi- 
cations; Exchange of Young Workers, among 
others. 

The relevance of developments in thes 
will not be lost on anyone who is interested a 
community education schemes which have asp!" 
tions beyond these shores. wane Рова 

The book is a report of a joint delegation т A 
the British Association for Commercia а А 
Industrial Education, the Institute of Lei g 
Management, and the Institution of Е ар 
Officers to the EEC in June 1972. THe est 
separate sections reporting visits to Е p о: 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands and Be Бей 
Included in the book аге a couple of dozen à ex 
appendices and an effective seven-pas® 1 
covering the main text. BRYAN Moor’ 


c areas 


| ion 
The Sociology of Education: Àn introduc 


by Ivor Morrish 
Unwin Education Books, 1972, 291 PP» 
paperback 21:95 


e 
6 ith th 
A number of books have been published * “ put 
words ‘Sociology of Education’ in thei sive 


2 A : [its CX 
this one must surely win the prize for ИЗ js ©! 


coverage and condensation. It does not T the 
the structure and functioning of the schon ре! 
roles and relation of its members 25 pnm the 
texts. The 16 chapters of this book 7€ ics pat 
history and development of many PE s nse 
impinge upon education in its broae™ аһ 
Indeed, their scope is reminiscent of à е ra" 
for students of education for the RUE sna 
upon the literature and interpretations о soci 
different disciplines within the бе] tent 
science. This means that only nen at 
can be given to the theories of aged g m^. 
writers. For example, apart from P eii ide 
tions, only two pages are devoted to d eT he a" 
on personality in a chapter calle eP BF ол 
Society and Education’ and ДВЕ ar 
Bemstein’s theories when ‘Social P ш, {ср 
and) Education? are discussed. Но 1 is 


2 ///? 
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Students will find this a good source book. The 
bibliographies given at the end of each chapter 
arc excellent. This will prove a useful starting 
ia "iin thosc whose appetite for educational 

heory and discussion are whetted as well as for 
others who wish to follow up the full context of 
some of the many quotes which are liberally 
scattered throughout the text. | 


J. M. Ross 


The Principles of Geneti i 

c Epist 
by Jean Piaget ndm 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1972, 98 pp., 1-50 


ar 
с Ж t e ad зе - 
ЕЕ thay ar с internal structures of the 
Е: J су are due to an effective and con- 
known through Me ects er gts 

ation ruc- 
тшн <. | (р. 14); or, in Kant’s ans. ш 
without content are empty, intuitions without 
concepts are blind’. Piaget's book contains a brief 
but interesting discussion of the interrelation 
between knowing subject and known object, and 
more particularly of the methodology appropriate 
for cxamination of this interrelation: that is, of 
genetic’ methodology. 

The book is heavy going for those not used to 
the proliferation of abstract terms which is com- 
mon to continental philosophers, and which the 
translation docs little to diminish. Within its 
Style, it is clearly written; but most Anglo-Saxon 
| опери would believe that the multiplica- 
p а of abstracts creates more problems than it 
O'ves, In particular there are two standard 
Pieces of criticism to be levelled: 
bel? First, Piaget is unclear about the distinction 

Ween conceptual and empirical questions, 
апа about the nature of the former. As Hamlyn 
las pointed out in an article? which should be 
"Ssential reading for all concerned with this 
Benera] topic, not all questions about the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge arc empirical. I cannot— 
gically cannot—understand certain concepts 
Check-mate) before grasping certain others (king, 

> ВИ 
| WD. Ww. aan yx. ‘The logical and psychological aspects of 
7 4 im (Ed. R. S 


М, 1 
А Я СА Сш? of Education 
OSAP SIGE. 
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check). This is a conceptual point, to which 
empirical rescarch is irrelevant: and it is a point 
which bears strongly on a great deal of Piagetian 
and post-Piagetian research. The ‘genetic’ story 
of our acquisition of knowledge must be told 
partly in strictly logical or conceptual terms. 

(2) Secondly, and perhaps more relevantly to 
educational researchers, Piaget has missed the 
basic importance of the work of Hirst and others 
on the (logically) different forms of human 
understanding. Partly through his own concentra- 
tion on mathematical and scientific thinking, he 
is inclined to regard ‘the development of know- 
ledge’ as a unitary whole: as if the same concepts 
and procedures (and hence the same ‘develop- 
ment’) applied throughout. But, as soon as we 
distinguish between (say) knowledge of numerical 
and spatial relationships, knowledge of human 
intentions, knowledge of one’s own and other 
people’s emotions, and so on, it becomes clear 
that we can only successfully trace any *develop- 
ment’ by tracing it within these particular 
structures. The structure is, in cach case, partly 
given by the form of thought or type of know- 
ledge itself; and one would have to begin by a 
conceptual analysis of this structure, before onc 
could perceive clearly what the relevant empiri- 
cal facts were. In a way, this second criticism is a 
special case of the criticism in (1) above. 

This is not to say that the book is totally 
vitiated by Piaget's failure to perceive these 
points; indeed, in a way; he does perceive them— 
and it may be that his *abstract style of thought, 
rather than lack of awareness, accounts for their 


omission. There is much in the book to set the 


i i ist, or the psychologically- 
philosophical psy chologist, or t у 
orientated philosopher, thinking hard: and, ata 
time when research requires hard thinking more 


than the frenzied collection of data, this is far 


from unimportant. 
Joun WILSON 


Social Psychology of Teaching 
edited by A. Morrison and D. McIntyre | 
Penguin Modern Psychology Readings, 1972, 


367 pp., 60p 
This is а very useful book because it binds 


together various papers which previously had a 
joint existence only in the collections of photo- 
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^oi made for their students by tutors in col- 
=. dee departments of education. The first 
en : с theoretical approaches to the 
и i as precios а and these 
of carrying out empirical w Sean the pani ee 
MOI 5 out pirica work in the area. The 
= p give some findings from studies 
en т A seris. and teachers’ behaviour on 
be ae bx lop Е. abridged from the 
р р а icles and two of them 
уча T en for this volume by their 
== "ies ~ result is a collection of readable 
is eee = ive articles, Each gives to the reader 
iin Ac = thoughts about what goes 
of the оба слава betwen ple e Ba 
: n teachers’ cognitive. 
perceptual and behavioural styles d tl е 
рони of their pupils. edidi 
ES и have done little to add to the 
mer | parate papers. We аге told in the 
introduction that teaching is ‘intriguin hard 
to describe .. ‚ complex and often sade! and that 
Social psychology has offered powerful ways of 
making clear what teaching involves and b it 
can be researched. But then, of the three theoreti- 
cal papers offered, one deals with ‘interaction 
techniques! and the other with *teaching skills" 
and it is difficult to see these as distinct theoretical 
approaches though of course they do differ in their 
levels of specificity. In the second section on 
Methods of Study’, it is mostly observational 
etiga which are described and the editors do 
e explain how these methods, or how the later 
мк report empirical work, relate to or 
à rom the theoretical approaches described 
| € first section. 
"E. introduction does say that certain indivi- 
Je c i may be difficult and that it would be 
е а to study these under the guidance of 
ings rts but this could be said of any set of read- 
the a is less of a problem for the reader than 
u ifficulty of trying to match the papers to the 
Meworks given in the first section and to sec 
io psychology of teaching in an organized 
о ese criticisms are not intended to detract 
lis value of the book as а per M 
introd ant and interesting papers- But the ec ors 
uctions to them add little, and this is à pity 


si 
с : iti 
* one of the ways in which an edition of 
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readings differs from a collection of references is 
that in the former there is an editor with, usually, 


something helpful to say. 
М. CAMERON-JONES 


Educational Environment and Student 
Achievement 


by J. P. Keeves 
Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell, 1972, 311 pp. 


‘Scientific method’, as taught in our new school 
science curricula, contains carefully constructed 
experiments in which the effects of manipulating 
a single variable can be studied. Neither the 
experimental structure nor the isolated manipula- 
tion of single variables can easily be achieved in 
the educational field, and this has led to much 
recent debate over the scientific status of educa- 
tional research. Experiment is usually replaced 
by a ‘survey’ of existing variations. The difficulty 
in such research lies in teasing out appropriate 
causal inferences from the observed data. Fre- 
quently no inferences as to cause and effect can be 
justified. 

For example, a survey of children in English 
secondary schools might well yicld data which 
suggest that girls like to study mathematics more 
when taught in mixed classes than in classes of 
girls alone. It would be dangerous however to 
deduce that the variations in attitude were 
caused by the sex composition of the class. We 
know that mixed classes are more likely to have 
well-qualified teachers; that the mathematics 
teachers of mixed classes are more likely to be 
men; that single-sex schools and mixed schools 
differ in many other ways. Many alternative 
‘cause-effect’ hypotheses spring to mind, and the 
single relationship that we observed does not 
allow a clear choice between them. 

More sophisticated statistical techniques have 
been developed to permit the analysis of complex 
relationships between more than two or three 
variables. These are known collectively as multi- 
variate methods. The book here under review is 
subtitled: A multivariate study of the contributions of 
the home, the school, and the peer group to change in 
mathematics and science performance during the first 
year at secondary school. The author accepting that 
he can only sample the universe of influences 
actually at work, tries nevertheless to obtain 


sufficient data to give a reasonable representation. 
'Two hundred and forty-two Australian students 
living in Canberra are the subject of this inquiry. 
Some hundreds of measures were obtained for 
cach one. The book describes the gradual 
statistical refinement and grouping of these until 
the final causal regression analyses can be carried 
through. 

One may well question whether a study of only 
242 studenis could shed much light on such а 
broad research topic, especially if correlation- 
based statistical methods are to be used. However, 
itis clear that to conduct such a detailed study on 
a sample of say 20,000 students would be pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

The results are frankly disappointing. No 
teacher would doubt that the educational 
environment and student achievement are strongly 
related. This study tells us very little morc. 
Parental attitudes are shown to be important. 
So are the facilities provided for doing homework. 
Better trained teachers achieve better results. 
Beyond this, though, the results are too vague to 
be useful, and nothing emerges clearly from the 
plethora of cause-effect ‘path’ diagrams which 
are liberally sprinkled throughout the report. 

For people intending to research complicated 
regions of social science this volume may well 
serve as a warning. Multiple regression was a 
procedure developed for prediction not explana- 
tion, and this study confirms its limitations when 
applied to survey data. There is no doubt that we 

need special methods for analysing the effects of 
interrelated variables in educational research. 
Multiple regression does not appear to be the 
answer. 

В. Cuoppin 


Preschool Programmes for the 
Disadvantaged 

Five experimental approaches to early 
childhood education i 

edited by Julien C. Stanley 

The John Hopkins University Press, 203 PP., 
Limp £1-35, Cloth £3-25 | 


The eight papers included in this book were 
contributions to the first annual Hyman Blumber: 
Symposium on Research in Early Childhood 
Education. Five of them describe different 
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approaches to preschool education; three discuss 
some implications. 

Bereiter and Weikart, in the two zpost ied 
argued papers, are concerned with the evalu “ 
of different types of programme and thc ym 
accounting for their relative success. Both d 
critical of the stringent criteria by which Ps 
school programmes are evaluated, but | ri^ 
attribute such successes as have been achieve | 
rather different sources. Berciter points ad e 
the successful programmes have been those en 
have taken an instructional approach hut а euis 
that there is no evidence to decide betw Ar T 
programmes. Weikart, on the other ег d 
because of the findings of the Ypsilanti p! s 
that threc very different programmes were wen 
successful, at least initially, claims that pe 
curriculum is important for the teacher vede 
than the child. The critical factor is the ©х15 ents 
of an effective staff model, the two key clem 
of which are planning and supervision. -— 

The setting by the staff of clear аре е cin 
stressed by McAfee in her description 9 t hich i 
Nursery School programme—a paper M results 
marred by a very confused presentation 0 tance 
Her main contribution is to stress the impo 
of relating work done in the preschoo 
expectations of teachers in later stage Risley Í 
tion. This theme is taken up by Todd a tl 
suggesting what he calls survival d 
is training which will help children beh? ati 
way which conforms to teachers’ a о Hec 
sitting quietly, obeying instructions, jificati® 
advocates the use of behaviour per лег ) 
techniques to achieve desired. goals = i ech 
behaviour or production of spontaneo er, | 
As Beilin states in his discussion, € о tec” 
does have a sense that the develop?" i 50 
niques is more important than the а f 
curricula they are designed to impleme pment A 

Marion Blank’s discussion of her кү” only” 
personality variables, relates to the 0t? 75 
as much as her ultimate concern is терро 
of cognitive development. Her peste 1 
individual tutorial methods with Xem 1 mit? 
personality difficulties is of great аб 
widescale implementation, as she og тоу! 
would involve practical еы Ие 
enough staff with appropriate training zde” 

Of the discussants Beilin and 


s also 


1 


т 
Io 


ase 


Concerned with, preschool programmes as a whole 
and their comments on the symposium papers are 
more illustrative than central to their arguments. 
Beilin 15 particularly concerned lest the apparent 
failure of compensatory education to close the 
Class Бар should conceal the fact that it succeeds 
{0 a marked degree with about 25 per cent of 
disadvantaged children exposed to it. Cazden's 
emphasis is on the need for studies of what 
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actually goes on in the classroom which can throw 
light on both the implementation of the curricu- 
lum models and the relation between process and 
product. 

Overall, despite considerable variations in 
quality the book gives a useful picture ofthe range 
of current thinking on this topic in the U.S.A. 

BARBARA THOMPSON 
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ап edited selection of points from t 


есь Аа dress 
AP. р 
r sm з present activities 
range of the e by summarizing the present 
aim was defi oundation's activities; the primary 
the study se in the Statement of Policy! as 
ems arisin, 3 l resolution of such practical prob- 
аз аге б within the public system of education 
either in EE to scientific investigation 
that this is ole or in part’. He continued, ‘I think 
We Were м must remain our major concern. If 
Imagine ga NS this statement, however, I 
resolution” we should hesitate about the word 
Excess of o ü It seems to me that there was an 
а at ne a around when it was suggested 
Ould of its, oe of the kind we indulge in 
Confront а resolve the practical problems that 
realistic Gee and administrators. A more 
Contributi ulation would define our role as that 
Whose res mg to the evidence available to those 
“Уве pr ponsibility it is to frame policy and 
ndings тше for its implementation. The 
their jud empirical research can help to inform 
ori» Sment but do not provide a substitute 


‹ 


ctiviti 
Q les . 
Atalogueg. complimentary to research were also 


(a) 
NFER = dissemination of the results of 


fe e: s 
io ; ane and others in various published 
ае. $ a both technical and popular; the 
| а news sheet to members; utilization 


€ pre. 
5 Ји 
(b 5 and other media and an exhibition. 


Е: : 
Which ie Guidance and Assessment Service 
See Ops and standardizes tests and advises 


г 
9duceq in 1953 


January. 


Tux 1972 
Annual General Meeting of the Foundation, held on 30th November at Grosvenor House 


Lond 
Г on, had as i : > à à 
as its subject the Foundation's future. For the information of readers, we are presenting 


Foundation’s Dir > he address to the conference given by Mr Alfred Yates, the 
Some questions а um and in reply, an independent view by Professor Jack Wrigley, together with 
s and answers from an open forum of delegates which ended the session. | 


аі 


on their administration and interpretation to 


authorities and teachers. 

(c) the Statistical Service which advises 
members on research designs and techniques 
appropriate to research they want to carry out, 
processes data and analyses results. 

(d) ап agency for control and distribution of 
tests other than NFER tests, which adapts and 
restandardizes imported tests. 

(e) lectures, courses and seminars and an- 


swering inquiries. 


9, Suggested additions and modifications 

Mr Yates proceeded to suggest some additions 
and modifications to this programme: ‘Starting 
with the research division—our largest sector— 
I would strongly urge that in the interests of 
quality and effectiveness—and at the expense if 
necessary of the quantity of research that we 
undertake—we should be allowed to slow down 
the pace somewhat. We have tended to proceed 
at a frantic rate. We not uncommonly arrange for 
a research team to complete a project on, say, 
3151 December and to start the next on Ist 
They have become as a consequence, 
a provincial repertory company: 


Jike actors in 
whilst performing in one play they are expected 


to be busily rehearsing the next. 
‘In such a pattern of activity there is a missing 
dimension—that of reflection. I would hope that 
it might become accepted that between sizeable 
rojects members of our research staff can be 
usefully employed in reviewing their own findings, 
of other researchers in the 


relating them to those archi 
same OT related fields and considering their 


implications. They also require an opportunity 
for a comparable exercise before embarking 
on a new project. I have recommended this in the 
interests of quality—both the quality of the 
research we carry out and the quality of the lives 
of those who undertake it (I imagine that there is 
some correlation between the two)—and at the 
expense perhaps of quantity. But there is not 
necessarily any overall loss of production in what 
is being advocated.’ Moreover, in order to 
Prevent possible stereotyping of techniques, he 
urged that there should be more methodological 
research in research design, methods of analysis 
and the construction of tests, especially of a 
diagnostic kind, ‘Instruments of evaluation are’, 
he said, ‘the tools of our trade, and no craftsman 
can be expected to continue to produce work of 
a high quality if he does not from time to time 
service the tools he employs and acquire fresh 
ones,’ 

Whether the Foundation embarked on general 
Practice or greater specialization was, in Mr 
Yates’ view, secondary to the kind of research 
investigations needed by its members: *,, . i 
Foundation is to develop a distinctive role in the 


Our constitutional Position makes us uniquely 
on behalf of our members, 


corporately or individually, or on behalf of 
Sponsors, enquiries 


the observed Consequences of, for example. 


of teaching. . . , under this head, 
not only large-scale investigations into the out- 
come of widespread and well-established pro- 
cedures but also smaller, experimenta] studies of 


indeed it would 
be absurd for Sponsors or patrons to tell research- 
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makers, administrators and teachers. 1 a 
invite you therefore to address your о 
the problem of how a process of зше my 
might be introduced and operated. е on i 
was suggested that teachers, lecturers an : e 
istrators could be seconded to the К + 
say for а year, in order that rescarchers pn 
have the benefit of first-hand acquaintance Las 
their recent day-to-day activities. ooro ihe 
there would be advantages to be derived den | 
visitor and the organization to which he retur 


3. How research could expand NFER re- 

Reminding the conference. that emp that 
search had to be concerned with prob en the 
arise within the public system of putas E 
Director turned to consider possible ap he mid 
research activities. Firstly, howeve › urged 
‘... There are some who аге саама A ану 
course that although there are ==. нб, 
practical problems to which — gessi 
the amount of research effort currently eti 
them is excessive. That there is 00 varias Di 
going on at the moment is a pie cit is diffi- 
regularly encounter ZI This puo of money 
cult to sustain in relation to the amo t recent esti- 
devoted to this pursuit... . The mos к 
mates show that the proportion of liga devlop” 
the combined activities of research an tal educa- 
ment amount to only 0:13% of d Wales And 
tional expenditure in England an this scarcely 
since half of it goes on development, this 
amounts to a research bonanza. т. 

“Опе can readily understand, pag ha ma 
illusion—and I believe it to be an _ has arisen: 
there is far too much research going pos research 
Those concerned with е roblems 0 
within а given area or with t | болта 
information retrieval find wer prit But on 
with unmanageably long lists а ne in many 
closer inspection it is often foun re relevant 10 
instances it is the titles only that m втомі! 
one’s purposes.’ Moreover, the ре students МПО 
in recent years іп the даре pt» for highe! 
undertook research projects, not Еп impressio? 
degrees, must have —À M because 91 
of a super-abundance of researc eg. pressure ‘al 
limitations placed upon a = of financia 
rime, он ам —— had little return 
resources—LEAs and : " 


ОДА 


| 
| 


| possibility d 


M. ej time they invested. Mr Yates 
аге now ге а ud for many of the students who 
therefore а нб to involve themselves (and 
empirical EZ Rer teachers and children) in 
course wid Pr M & роте orthodox academic 
as been sl © etter suited to their needs. It 
oubt if Toni in the United States—and I 
that «wer iig results would be found here— 
research de ke one in ten of those who obtain 
activity we indulge in any form of research 
id they E the award has been collected. Nor 
e Ste dati or wish to do so. If the object of 
quip hiraself de the student's point of view 1s to 
administrat, to become a headmaster or an 
that a еа cventually, it is at least arguable 
€ most sed research exercise is not necessarily 
Bue ане form of preparation. I would 
Tesent ee research degree as 1t 1$ at 
9 а ipi is not the most adequate form 
© take y p or the minority who are intending 
activity. ae ucational research as a full-time 
ments and сиви тонике of apprentice-type attach- 
Simulation taught course involving a variety of 
"gang eff exercises could be much more satisfy- 
°Песйпуе for this purpose.’ 
In conclusion he said: ‘There is a strong 
on енк for either maintaining the Founda- 
Present size or for entertaining the 
сё f some expansion in the future. In this 
Breed p it would seem to be generally 
: Conder позе most directly concerned with 
apid rat of the Foundation's affairs that the 
the Sixti * of growth that was maintained during 
a au Bave rise to problems that arc still 
d са solved. Му own recommendation 
» therefore, that we remain on our 
back any teat long enough to get our breath 
“refully that any future expansion should be 
Planned, related to an ascertained need, 


and 
i: 
An "Ied through without indecent haste.’ 
Inde 
“чш Pendent View by Professor Jack 


аг 


Case, th 


atter 
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obj essor Wrigley related the past and future 
Satis the NFER to the difficulties inherent 
lon, re of educational research itself ; that 
al research is hard and that influential 
© not take it seriously. ‘Education 
› he said, ‘is always like this; people 


Mer on the importance of a гезеагс 
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topic, the appropriate methodology, the meaning 
and importance of the results, and the implica- 
tions for policy. Perhaps educational research is 
different from other branches of scientific ге- 
search in this respect or perhaps not; maybe 
similar controversies also occur in more orthodox 
scientific research. Educational research has 
never had the kind of prestige ascribed to research 
in the pure sciences. I think this situation may be 
changing for the future but even then, alas, the 
main reason for the change may not be that 
educational research will have its prestige en- 
hanced but rather that we have become more 
sceptical of the benefits to be derived from re- 
searches in the pure sciences. It is clear enough 
that in educational research there is always an 
interaction between the research itself and the 
implications of that research for policy. It is 
always very difficult to carry out educational 
research. with true objectivity. The real life 
problem has always to be translated into research 
terms and in doing this inevitable and essential 

easy to narrow the problem too 


translation it is 
much, so that what was an important 1ssue has 


been transformed into a narrow and pedantic 
piece of research. The art of good educational 
h is certainly in the asking of the right 
but also in the translation of those 
to viable and sensible research.’ 
ften difficult to discern the true 
facts from research, and also because of the 
shortage of good researchers, he continued, в! 
would suggest that those people responsible for 
policy in this country on the whole have a 
rofound lack of faith in educational research, and 
if that's true it's easy to sec that those very same 
people might have an equal lack of faith in a 
Foundation whose main work is dedicated to the 
prosecution of educational research. So the 
Foundation has a tough task, and the task has 
become perhaps more difficult, though the 
ој portunities are greater, їп the last few years. 
In the last ten years there certainly has been 
more jnitial interest in educational research in 
this country than ever before. The Department 
of Education and Science has really gone through 
a rapid change of view on educational research, 
beginning with a renewed interest, and even 
enthusiasm, sponsoring quite a ашшре о 
researches seven to eight years ago, тар! y 


researc! 
questions, 
questions in 

Since it was о 


moving to scepticism and disappointment from 
the results of that research, and perhaps moving 
on to a new hope that its own planning depart- 
ment may be able to produce more valid re- 
search and more useful research from its own 
point of view. . . . Although there has been more 
money for educational research in the last decade 
there has also been more competition for that 
money, and there has been the rise of new 
institutions, so that the NFER has in some ways to 
compete as never before.’ 

Looking ahead to the future, Professor Wrigley 
stressed the importance of securing well-qualified 
researchers: ‘It is necessary for the staff to be 
given the opportunity to think. The ability to ask 
the right questions is an essential attribute of the 
able researcher, so it is important for the staff to 
be given this kind of opportunity. To get good 
educational research from an institution like the 
NFER it is necessary to engender in the staff a 
relaxed, enlightened attitude, and a relaxed 
environment and atmosphere in the institution. 
The kind of atmosphere I am talking about is the 
kind which would be seen in a good university. 
Indeed, my second point is that it seems to me 
that it would be of great importance for the 
NFER to have close associations with local 
universities. Reciprocal arrangements with a 
university would have many advantages. It’s a 
hard thing to continue to do educational re- 

search for the whole of one’s career, and the 
orthodox university view in which teaching and 
research take place together or one alternates with 
the other is still a very important idea. If good 
co-operation with a university were established 
then the staff of the Foundation could be encoura- 
ged to work for higher degrees in a university, 
they could take part in some of the university 
teaching and some of the university research 
workers, both students and staff, but particularly 
students, could be encouraged to work at the 


Foundation for a period of time—a kind of 


sandwich course. .. „> 


In addition, it was suggested that the NFER 
needed to persuade the various funding agencies 
to give them a more secure budget, both for 
long-term programmes of research and projects. 
‘But money is one thing’, he commented ‘what is 
really needed is the production of better re- 
search designs, more stimulating and fruitful 


questions, and the spending of more time = 
changing those questions into viable resea s 
techniques. . . . I would suggest that it is impor 
tant not to over-sophisticate one’s techniqu E 
Britain has a long tradition in the d 
of psychometrics. We have had some extri т 
talented research workers in this coun um 
Galton, Spearman, Thomson, Burt, уе | 
Warburton апа Wiseman, to пате а few. ин 
dangerous thing to say that the Баку M 
may have been advocated and deyelopes 5 fully 
be simplified, and I say it in a cautious waya М 
conscious of the fact that what I say к és 
misinterpreted. But the plain fact 15 ы 4 
original data are often rough and inaccu "irit 
would be better occupied in putting howe 
into making sure that we have resu + = 
analysing, rather than in the eleganse 9 Re 
research design. Similarly, I would ш КЕП = 
perhaps the most sophisticated techniqu ag 
factor analysis—should be used very ius Я 
Finally, іп Professor Wrigleys Өр always 
research and development and policy ani A 
intermingled. It’s indeed extremely od policy 
separate out the research issues мнр ет ds ie 
issues, but it is a mistake to think tl and can 
search itself can ever be purely objective ^ sind 
ever be conducted without policy iri i it cleat 
What one can attempt to do is to ma е 3 
where the value judgements lic, how 
pinge upon the research, and to separa 
issues as clearly as possible.’ 
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Views of Members in the Open aget 
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ers in authorities making policy. I ыы this: 
that there are probably three reasons udi y the 
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question you have to decide is: “Is it best for the 
children of Manchester or wherever that we should 
adopt this particular ргосефиге?”. Now we ought 
not to answer that question as it stands. Who are 
we to say what is best or right for the children of 
Manchester? All we can do is to take that prob- 
lem and abstract from it the sorts of thing that we 
can give you some answer about. We can, for 
example, say “If you adopt procedure X this will 
be the consequence; if you adopt procedure Y 
that will be the consequence”. Then we can pass it 
back to you—quite properly I think—for you 
to say “All right, knowing what this prediction is, 
us to make this hard decision, and 
of other considerations”. It’s 
for 


it’s now for 
bring in all sorts 
nothing to do with us as to what it costs, 
example. 

‘But on your second point, about our saying 
“there isn’t much difference between A and B as 
far as we can see’ —that could conceivably be 
quite useful to you. “A” might be extremely 
expensive and “В” could be done on the cheap; 
and if we can tell you that in terms of educational 
outcome there is no significant difference, 
surely it’s à matter of some comfort to you to know 
that it’s quite in order for you to save the rate- 
the cheaper alternative being 
the dearer. You can’t pass on 
s—there has to be some dia- 
When I talked about being 
suggesting that you give 
e and we hand it back; before the 
ing there has to bea dialogue in which 
problems are, and we say 
bit of it perhaps we could inquire 
lines", and you say, “Yes that 


do that, pass it to 
further dialogue saying to you 
hat we think the implications of our 


in all your other consi ati 
frame your policy- Im claiming а 
role for cducational ht [ 
рб to the administrator. 
Mr Taylor, from Leeds, was not quite clear 
t by ‘commissioning and how it 
‘Do commissions come from grass 
does the Foundation decide 


r relevant or worthwhile ? 
f commissioning—has 


moving to scepticism and disappointment from 
the results of that research, and perhaps moving 
on to a new hope that its own planning depart- 
ment may be able to produce more valid re- 
search and more useful research from its own 
point of view. ... Although there has been more 
money for educational research in the last decade 
there has also been more competition for that 
money, and there has been the rise of new 
institutions, so that the NFER has in some ways to 
compete as never before.’ 

Looking ahead to the future, Professor Wrigley 

stressed the importance of securing well-qualified 
researchers: ‘It is necessary for the staff to be 
given the opportunity to think. The ability to ask 
the right questions is an essential attribute of the 
able researcher, so it is important for the staff to 
be given this kind of opportunity. To get good 
educational research from an institution like the 
NFER it is necessary to engender in the staff a 
relaxed, enlightened attitude, and a relaxed 
environment and atmosphere in the institution. 
The kind of atmosphere I am talking about is the 
kind which would be seen in a good university. 
Indeed, my second point is that it seems to me 
that it would be of great importance for the 
NFER to have close associations with local 
universities. Reciprocal arrangements with a 
university would have many advantages. It’s a 
hard thing to continue to do educational re- 
search for the whole of one’s career, and the 
orthodox university view in which teaching and 
research take place together or one alternates with 
the other is still a very important idea. If good 
co-operation with a university were established 
then the staff of the Foundation could be encoura- 
ged to work for higher degrees in a university, 
they could take part in some of the university 
teaching and some of the university research 
workers, both students and staff, but particularly 
students, could be encouraged to work at the 
Foundation for a period of time—a kind of 
sandwich course. . . .’ 

Tn addition, it was suggested that the NFER 
needed to persuade the various funding agencies 
to give them a more secure budget, both for 
long-term programmes of research and projects. 
‘But money is опе thing’, he commented ‘what is 
really needed is the production of better re- 
search designs, more stimulating and fruitful 
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authorities and the teachers tend to get rather 
Impatient of waiting, and indeed can't wait, 
because the children are here to be taught today; 
and although I would never claim that authori- 
ues make decisions on every problem today, 
they do tend to deal with them rather more 
quickly perhaps than the findings of educational 
research will come along. 
mud quite often when you do get the 
агайы x ie they may be very respectable 
lins c у, they tend to look a bit neutral; 
unkind | to be a bit non-committal, they tend, in 
vekind layman's language, to be saying "Well, 
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question you have to decide is: “15 it best for the 
children of Manchester or wherever that we should 
adopt this particular procedure ?". Now we ought 
not to answer that question as it stands. Who are 
we to say what is best or right for the children of 
Manchester? All we can do is to take that prob- 
lem and abstract from it the sorts of thing that we 
can give you some answer about. We can, for 
example, say “If you adopt procedure X this will 
be the consequence; if you adopt procedure Y 
that will be the consequence”. Then we can pass it 
back to you—quite properly I think—for you 
to say “АП right, knowing what this prediction is, 
it’s now for us to make this hard decision, and 
bring in all sorts of other considerations”. It’s 
nothing to do with us as to what it costs, for 
example. 

‘But on your second point, about our saying 
“there isn’t much difference between A and B as 
far as we can see"—that could conceivably be 
quite useful to you. “A” might be extremely 
expensive and “В” could be done on the cheap; 
and if we can tell you that in terms of educational 
outcome there is no significant difference, 
surely it’s a matter of some comfort to you to know 
that it's quite in order for you to save the rate- 
payer’s money, the cheaper alternative being 
just as effective as the dearer. You can't pass on 
your problems to us—there has to be some dia- 
logue between us. When I talked about being 
commissioned, I wasn't suggesting that you give 
us a package and we hand it back; before the 
commissioning there has to be a dialogue in which 
you tell us what your problems are, and we say 
“Well, that bit of it perhaps we could inquire 
into along these lines", and you say, “Yes that 
might be helpful". Then we do that, pass it to 
you, and we have a further dialogue saying to you 
tentatively what we think the implications of our 
piece of research are. But still you have to add 
in all your other considerations before you can 
frame your policy. I’m claiming a pretty humble 
role for educational research but one that can be 
distinctly helpful to the administrator.’ | 

Mr Taylor, from Leeds, was not quite clear 
what was meant by ‘commissioning’ and how it 
worked: 'Do commissions come from grass 
roots members? How does the Foundation ons 
that topics are either relevant or о ныне, 
What are the mechanics of commissioning паз 
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the Director any views on how that could be 
improved?' 

Mr Yates: ‘My feeling is that too much initia- 
tive is probably left to us in the nature of things; 
that we try to guess what are the priorities— 
what are the most important problems for us to 
tackle. But we certainly don't decide that we shall 
do the research. It would be useful if we could have 
more liaison, more dialogue, with those who are at 
the coal face, the ones who really know what's 
bothering them, rather than that we should guess 
atit. 

Mrs Hitchcock, from a college of education in 
Northampton, made a plea for researchers to 
make explicit their own value judgements, 
whether about education or psychology, when 
reporting a piece of research, since without this it 
was impossible for practitioners themselves to 
judge what weight to give to the findings. 

Mr Barnes, from Salford, suggested that a 
monitoring system should be set up between 
NFER and teachers! centres, to find out directly 
from teachers what current problems had arisen 
that might be amenable to research. 

Mr Britton of the NUT claimed that at this 
time ‘there is more change going on than there 
has ever been’ and he felt that the NFER should 
not stand aside, but should shoulder its share of 
‘the terrific pressure that exists in the whole of the 
education system. The NFER has got no future if 
it just does the sort of research that a university 
could do. The future of the NFER, the whole 
basis of the NFER, is that it is closely allied to 
the problems that are existent at this moment in 
the schools, either looked at from the point of 
view of the teacher or from the point of view of 
the local authorities whose job it is to organize 
the schools.... Isn’t it inherent in the very 
nature of the Foundation’s existence that they 
will be subjected to these terrific pressures of 
not being able to do any one job ideally, but to 
being able to do a whole lot of jobs as best we 
can? 

Mr Yates, replying, said that given a certain 
financial backing, and the alternative of running 
16 projects unsatisfactorily or 14 more satis- 
factorily, he would certainly opt for the latter. 
Because of the pressure of time, the absurd 
situation had arisen whereby researchers in a 
particular field were less well informed about 


other research going on in that field than ed 
people outside it, due to the preoccupation with 
their own work which became necessary. The 
quality of their proposals for subsequent Te- 
search would obviously improve if there was time 
for reflection about the field as а whole. | 

Mr Harris, Chairman of Gloucester City 
Education Committee, stressed the need ы 
follow-up studies so that where a problem m. 
been identified in an area of research—say mutti 
racial education—there should be a second nam 
where possible solutions to the various pe | 
LEAs could be explored. Administrators СО a 
then consider their applicability to their po 
particular areas. ‘Educational research’, 
Yates agreed ‘has suffered from the luca de 
set up projects which last for a year or two; ie 
then one's done that and one passes on to vs 
thing else. What we need are ongoing prog ne 
mes in particular areas so that there is an aoe by 
tunity to look at what loose ends have pm i 
the first stage, and to look at what fresh is 
have been thrown up for new research eit 
first stage, and have the opportunity to carry 
on and round off the story.” . , address 

Taking up a point in the Directors à Miss 
about secondment of teachers to NEER, S of 
Wood, Assistant Secretary of the Associati! nt 
Assistant Mistresses, wondered in what cable 
teachers could become more knowledge% t; 
about research, or associated with а 
perhaps teachers might assist in locally Spor Were 
research directed by NFER аи ин d о 
there other ways in which people who wa ciate 
learn more about research could be е » 
with the work of the Foundation which nate 
enable their influence to be dise је (0 
further and the research to be more valu 
more people? 

An enormous amount of teac 
ready utilized, Mr Yates said, an 
he clarified his earlier statement o 
this was not just to be the means angit 
people about research but ‘I was m d {ен 
that the people seconded and spen ве anc 
with us could bring a lot of relevant ye pie ich ie 
experience into the Foundation fomi aE ie 
could benefit. One thinks especta ] benefit 
construction. It was certainly a mutua 
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RITTEN LANGUAGE AND THE SENSE OF AUDIENCE 
HAROLD ROSEN University of London Institute of Education 


а а ааа 


Tis THEO, 


RETIC i i i 
AL discussion and model are early fruits of the Schools Council Writing Research 


Project hi М 
» Which has studied the development of writing ability in the age group 11 to 18. The major 


results are 
audience. 
Which set. 


et to i i 
phd ы published. The model presented below, which seeks to distinguish various types of 
imis i = in pupils when they arc engaged on a piece of written work, and another model 

action categories (Britton, 1971), are of interest in themselves. Apart from the use which 


Other re. 
scar Ы si 
eir "mi а may wish to make of them, teachers will find here a proposed new way of understanding 
written work, and of how writing tasks in school are influenced by the sense of audience. 


he the 


all for H 
ms of written communication. 


ory lying behind this model, which occupies the first part of the article, has wide implications for 


А yo Р 
of the 5 са will adapt his speech to his sense 
imposed = he is addressing, cither bowing to 
Some need nstraints or recognizing and meeting 
refrain ит a the other person. Thus he might 
"Cause it j addr essing an uncle by his first name 
lin Py forbidden to do so, or he 
y Roa У his speech grammatically and 
hot und use his younger brother would other- 
Mite ipi m stand it. But when children begin 
Presents th $ process of adjusting to their audience 
Miey may f; lt with new problems even though 
shat One to recognize them. I want to suggest 
riting ahis tant dimension of development in 
yi 4. 15 the growth of a sense of audience, 
i w the ability to make adjustments and 
e for ud which take account of the 
may be hom it is intended. This accommo- 
intuit Coarse or fine, highly calculated or 
lcit at eee diffused through the text or 
; ticular points in it, but whatever the 


lexical] 
Wise 


to 


audien $ realization, a highly developed sense of 


с се 
ket mature ust be опе of ће marks of the compet- 
55 th ig ‚ for it is concerned with nothing 
€ implementation of his concern to 
Ckno 
w 
d -workers in thc 


riting Research Project: Professor James 
Азот Dem Miss Nancy Martin and Messrs Tony 
me, ‘ППВ Griffiths, Alec McLeod and Bernard 
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maintain or establish an appropriate relationship 
with his reader in order to achieve his full intent. 

Before we proceed to an outline of the model 
which we propose for charting this development 
we must undertake some exploration of the 
concept ‘sense of audience’. After having done so 
we shall look at its operation in the specific con- 
text of school writing. 

Writing may be looked upon as soliloquizing 
monologue. This way of looking at it seems 
reasonable enough. The ‘others’ are not there, 
they cannot interrupt and who they are and 
what they are do not make themselves insistently 
felt at every turn. The writer need not retract, 
bluff, cajole, placate, counter-attack, 

acknowledge directions and fancies 
which are not his own. Writing, then, appears to 
emancipate the writer not only from the frag- 
mentation or disruption of his discourse by 
the intrusion of others but also from the acknow- 
ledgement of the fact that he must accommodate 


to the needs of others. 

Yet while we may perceive some truth in all 
this, we also know it to be an absurdly inadequate 
description of what writers do, indeed must do. 
In spite of the fact that they are physically isolated 
from their audiences the act of writing inserts 
itself into a network of social relationships which 
will make the writer say this rather than that, in 


concede, 
deny nor 


this way rather than that or perhaps to suppress 
this and add that. An invisible audience will exert 
some degree of control on his writing, impelling 
him towards choices along every dimension of 
language. There are some circumstances in which 
this is so obvious that we need not linger on them. 
What we would like to call conative writing 
would be a case in point: i.e. a writer setting out to 
convince his readers to change their beliefs, 
attitudes or behaviour must represent to himself 
their present posture. A letter-writer will make 
choices which take into account not only his 
status-relationship with the addressee but also, so 
far as he is able, what conventionalized formulaic 
repertoire is available for expressing this relation- 
ship (Dear Sir, or Mr Smith, or Smith, or Joe or 
Joe Smith). A scholar at home in the intricacies of 
his field will in a popularizing article be under 
considerable compulsion to simplify, to explain 
and to make certain assumptions explicit. And so 
on. These are all examples in which the writer 
will have a lively representation of his audience in 
mind or, if he does not, he will fail in his intent of 
which he will be likely to be highly aware. In 
such cases it is a relatively easy matter to detect 
the influences that the audience has had оп а 
particular piece of writing, or at least some of 
them. In the same way in the conversation game 
one of the players can act with fully planned 
intent, having decided ‘to butter someone up’ or 
to keep Someone in his place’ or ‘to create a 
good impression’ or ‘to show I’m not a snob’. 
How does a writer enter into contact with his 
audience whom he may not know or not know 
very much about? Here w 
a difficulty which is relevant t 
we shall face later (the spe 
aspect of the sense of audience 


ners are, in part, 
practices and ‘house- 
om they write and by 


other hand it is true that in one issuc of a journal 4 
the contributors may display varying capacities in 
degrees of willingness to adjust to their poc 
audience. All speakers go beyond the Uem e 
devices provided by the language te $ 
formality, politeness rituals, status-acknow = e 
ment formulae, etc.) because of their sensitivi de 
the feelings, attitudes and knowledge promen ~ 
their ability to divine what has been ot 
rather than expressed. In the same way dad 
may follow their own personal sense of audi we 
and even ignore established beca В E 
may say then that sense of audience Dos that 
provided for in the written language = also 
each writer must learn the system and mus 
learn how to make individual use of it. d toa 
al is addresse 
are kinds 9 
different 
limited m 
ran 


Professional writing in gener 
wide unknown audience but there 
writing which are addressed to very 


iple 
the whole possib 


relationships which cover ationships 


range even though one of these rel 

dominates published material. ;ed adjust 
Since the time of Aristotle the studie 

ment of discourse to its audience has ampbel 

major concern in rhetoric. In 177 m two 

elaborated this attention to audience |. , the 


. M . 
- ч ideration W jn 
chapters entitled, ‘of the Consider as men 7, 


Speaker ought to have of the Hearers, articula" 
general’ and *...as such men 1 А consi и; 
and proposed that the speaker shou 10 


vi 
for the * and 


; i allow 
how to shape his language to тето?) ап 


understanding, the imagination, the ™ м n 
the passions of the audience. Rheto! ‘with p 
educational programme preoccupied r, У dm. 
Scriptions of how speakers (and a sug e 
should take their audiences into accou” might d: 
ing in the manuals what devices ) adopt ot 
resorted to and what tactics should un proa 
Much, perhaps most, discourse is not erate Yigit 
of manifest intent nor do its authors OP А 

а vast array of rules inculcated БУ rheto ре 
Specialist training. Although the, tes $ po? 
taught us that the audience contribu thet ogc 
discourse, we now have to go much е aud e 
them and observe that adjustment to t 1 Jang" 
is inherent in the social contract © 
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Eo sd 
m саи a not learn our mother tongue 
retin cda ms t my basic training with a course 
Яй are cud ana the two run concurrently 
speech we a у [4 Mug ees moe т 
Es pue (зү о 
for ignorin E · There are immediate penaltics 
ҮЙГЕ жч: е audience. The speaker runs into 
Nlis каш when he has to adjust to an 
Whose Tema 4 whose needs he is unfamiliar or 
inser. Within tae has not been taught by life to 
speaker RRE iş own linguistic community the 
outside it h evelop a delicate sense of audience; 
pertz (1962) can run into difficulty. As Gum- 
munity , . (is) held out, 'the linguistic com- 
of social dem, held together by the frequency 
surroundin raction patterns and set off from the 
communi Б arcas by weaknesses in the lines of 
lication’. 

ionikone e hes options open to him. Seen as 
Course wee not simply in producing dis- 
himself, he b is intelligible and satisfying to 
In the aréna P ie the performer of a social act 
1923; Firth 1 context of situation" (Malinowski, 
‘context of 935; Halliday, 1971). The сесі of 
Apparent E ey de on speakers is readily 
Of the wa s s can detect without difficulty some 
circumstance ү which they are influenced by the 
Panying acti bd time, place and possibly accom- 
Will be the ot gn At the centre of the situation 
cing affecte ab participant or participants also 
text? o mess y the other features of the ‘соп- 
Master d We might think of the head- 
Construct for. essing a morning assembly and 
Notion open ourselves a model of how this general 

Ew ates in a specific situation. 
listener (y We can add that the speaker and his 
Context бака not hermetically sealed in their 
eir societ operating within the whole culture of 
У. In fact we have taken as the major 


16 

t he 

in y; CC Е " 

p his ет concept of the whole of semantics considered 

is man partici € context of situation. In that context are thc 

an oing on The or participants, what they say; and what 
d + The phonctician can find his phonetic context 


Wan the рт. ] 
cunt о ammarian and the lexicographer theirs. And if you 
ћу теже d, you have the 


is e 8 in general cultural backgroun 
Culture "XPerience of the participants Every man carrics 
and much of his social reality about with him 
xico 5005. But even when phonetician, grammarian, 
ion apher have finished, there rcmains the bigger 
iti making use of all their work, in scmantic study. 
for this situational and experimental study that I 

е term "semantics". J- R. Firth (1935, 
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premise of our work on function that for language 
to function effectively there must be ‘tacit accept- 
ance by both speaker and hearer of all the 
relevant conventions, beliefs and presuppositions’ 
(Lyons 1963). 

But this picture is an idealized one and leaves 
out of account several features which loom 
large in the light of our preoccupations with 
writing rather than speech and one particular 
context, namely school. To the latter point we 
shall return. For the moment let us say that 
writers will differ greatly in the extent to which 
they are justified in making ‘tacit assumptions’ 
and in their capacity to write in a way that 
accommodates these assumptions. In the context 
of situation the hearer is sharply in focus and 
indeed in most cases is likely to appear to the 
speaker as the major element, while for the writer 
this will not be true. The concept of ‘context of 
situation’ has been shaped very much with speakers 
in mind and needs to be modified for writers. 
For the writer, rather than the immediate envi- 
ronment it must consist of the universe of dis- 
entering (business letter, official 
ituation of writing 


course he is 
document, short story), the s 
this kind of thing in this sort of society for this 
sort of person. The writer then must construe his 
audience on the basis of clues which are harder to 
come by since they arc on a mere generalized 
plane. To put it another way the writer does not, 
like the speaker, have the context of situation 
displayed before him, but must refresent 10 himself. 
a context of situation and this includes his 
readers. 

Dell Hymes (1971) has insisted that in con- 
sidering the linguistic development of children we 
need a broader view of what he calls communica- 
tive competence! which includes a knowledge not 
only of grammatical rules but also of ‘speaking 
rules. Some of these rules relate to addressor- 
addressee relationships which, he points out, 
begin to develop very early. He starts with the 
basic facts of social relationships rather than the 
basic facts of language. The communicative act 
grows out of this relationship and entails ‘the 
selection and creation of communicative means 
considered specific and appropriate to it by the 
participants’. He suggests several areas for closer 
attention which do shed some lig! 


ht on our present 
concern. Firstly self-identity is crucial to the kind 


of differentiated linguistic competence required 
of the individual in contemporary industrial 
society. Thus he shows the paradox of audience 
adjustment revealed by a black mother who said, 

‘You know, I’ve noticed that when the children 
play “school” outside, they talk like they’re 
supposed to in school; and when they stop playing 
school, they stop.’ 

Secondly, he developed the notion of socio- 
linguistic interference. ‘When a child from one 
background enters a situation in which the 
communicative expectations are defined in 
terms of another’ misunderstandings and mis- 
analysis follow. In terms of audience we might 
see this most clearly displayed when the child 
moves from speaking to writing and perhaps 
again in the shift from the school exercise to the 
genuine communicative act. The ghost of the 
former audience is likely to haunt the new situa- 
tion. Finally, Hymes sees that schools ask for 
special forms of communicative conduct (includ- 


ing writing) which bring with them their own 
hazards, 


‘Indeed, since the beginnings of stratified 
society and the use of writing, it has been charac- 
teristic of the greater part of mankind that a 
desired or required communicative competence 
has confronted man as an alien thing, imposed by 
a power not within his control. In the complex 
circumstances of our own society it is hard to see 
how children can be expected to master a second 
system, complementing or replacing their own, if 
the process is not perceived as intrinsically 
relevant or enjoyable, preferably both.’ 


What is it that the writer must do if he is to 
exercise ‘communicative competence’ 


erc т І in respect 
of his audience in the 


‘context of situation’ 
peculiar to the writer-reader relationship ? He 
must carry out a procedure of self-e 
arresting, reorganizing and adjusting his message 
for his absent audience. He will be unable to do 
this unless he can internalize his audience. Mead 
(1934) suggested that this was 
of all thinking. The individual 


call out in himself the responses which his gestures 


diting, of 


'generalized other? 


‚о 
writer has to do when he addresses a public 
audience. We may say then that a per 
capacity to adjust to his audience is ме ит d 
the degree to which he can internalize that ша 
ience. Piaget (1969) showed how little the yo! td 
child could do this because he ‘has not € КЕ 
adult the art of secking and finding in the c 
mind a basis on which to build anew., 8 
building anew is exactly what the full exercise 
writing ability demands. 

This is no place to examine the whol ndr 
theory but inevitably having considered Ча soit 
the role of the other we must look at the ied 
taken up by the writer. Insofar as а writer role 
siders his audience to be in one role, his wer as 
must be a complementary one. If he sees t? ae 
interested but uninformed laymen, he = uals 
the obliging expert. If they are seen as E he 
sharing a community of interest or cue rule 
speaks as a peer. Furthermore we Lec n [rom 
out an element of role-playing (as ppp a 
role-taking) for а writer (рагешану' 2 has по 
pupil) might assume a role to which he urpose 
acknowledged social claim either for the Р саш 
of practice, humour, or deceit or simpy titious 
it is demanded of him. He then sets up а, e ђе“ 
top-stratum relationship with his ашды, Е 
neath which there lies another. A schoo i 
example, may set out to act the politi? 
treat his audience as citizen-voters when 
they are his fellows. Thus we concelve 
audience categories as a relationship 
writer and reader. 


c of role 


an 


uati” 
The sense of audience in the school € nd 

Now let us look at the school situa o ite 
consider the application of our discuss | valent 
What is unique to this situation or more P 
in it than is generally true? Р 

The pupil operates within a contex 1 M 
Which will exert an influence not ОП Ta woe 
values he expresses but also on the way” const jy 
he expresses them. It will also lead oe put who 
his audience (let us say, teachers) part ues the a 
in the way in which his culture constr | share 
In some degree the pupil and teacher " 
common culture, but frequently the worry 
dramatic divergences, e.g. inner ит P uit pe 
Class pupil with parents from On eat 
university trained, suburban middle-¢ 


t of cul m 
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е 
: heim — 1968), The messages which flow 
Mibi Ь e to teacher-audience will be 
бирн Ж. he extent to which they share 
the extent to ~. assumptions and also by 
matters stand Ede the pupil- 1s. aware of how 
ls teachers . rua the pupil-writer may construe 
considerable асе ШЕ; crudely or with 
' hardly add e sophistication. We need 
this situation T. pupil's sense of audience in 
teacher's а be strongly coloured by the 
Becker, 1952). T to cultural. divergence (sec 
9f the effect of * he most vivid demonstration 
Which comes conet of culture’ is the change 
When it is gen over adolescent pupils writing 
ur research quer directed to a peer-audience. 
changeis, — nas revealed how dramatic this 
Jf we look 
Situation? 
Which we 


in ego closely at the ‘context of 
рд Јав almost all the writing with 
The act of writte cerned is in the school domain. 
$ in many v n communication in this domain 
When they a vays unlike other similar acts even 
а pupil ma T apparently identical. For example, 
of the e. € asked to ‘account for the collapse 
port system of Empire’ or ‘to describe the trans- 
' We might ex of France’, both undertakings which 
П school мя adult writers to engage т. 
this undert he the context is one in which 
one of hund; ing will be taken to be an ‘exercise’, 
Career, the gis he will complete during his school 
Intimate] eatures of which he will learn as 
Which his as he learns the code of sanctions 
like] 15 di ool operates. In this context he is 
i Mere ai a variety of tasks (note- 
lask, his ПАШЕ, essays’, etc.), but, whatever 
Predetermin audience will overwhelmingly be 
nown ка and sharply defined, the teacher, а 

4, deally o, nce of one. 
would, iene, p goals of schools is that they 
thei have develo a possible, produce writers 
ow, own reasons f the capacity to generate 
Зы, Audiences sihi a writing and to define their 
hoy arge in Ијан зе 1 should include those which 
ing Vet itd at er and unknown. In school, 
a ates the writi most always the teacher who 
iting task ing and who does so by defining 
КУ does | with more or less explicitness. Not 
p" м elf аз DAS the task but also nominates 
“Man ац = Не is not, however, simply a 
dience but also the sole arbiter, 
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appraisor, grader and judge of the performance. 
He becomes an audience on whom pupils must 
focus a special kind of scrutiny in order to detect 
what they must do to satisfy him. The peculiar 
feature of this relationship is that the pupil will 
see his teacher's response as a means by which his 
progress is being charted. It is part ofa larger and 
more elaborate system of making judgements and 
not simply a question of the reader’s pleasure or 
understanding or insight. Indeed the writer is 
frequently placed in the position of telling the 
reader what he already knows more fully and more 
deeply. 

The fact that the pupil is subject to frequent 
demands for writing, some of which he finds 
distasteful or merely dull may lead to his sense of 
audience taking on a particular complexion. 
His writing may be dominated by the sole 
consideration of meeting minimum requirements. 
In other words it is shaped solely by the demands 
of his audience and not by the complementary 
pressure to formulate in a way which satisfies the 
writer. The analogy here is hack-writing and 
school becomes the writer’s Grub Street. Readers 
will be aware that this sort of sense of audience 
can be finely tuned with arithmetic precision— 
the exact number of lines or pages. 

We are well aware that other kinds of relation- 
ship exist between pupil and teacher and also 
that pupils frequently are concerned to satisfy 
themselves as well as their teacher-audience. 
We try to accommodate these possibilities in our 
scheme. However, our experience suggests that the 
teacher-as-audience dominates school writing. 
We are also aware that teachers often attempt to 
direct the sense of audience away from themselves 
by a variety of means. They may specify another 
audience (the readers of a newspaper, parents, à 
man from Mars, etc.). They may simply urge the 
pupil to represent ilo himself à general reader's 
difficulties of understanding or flow of sympathies 
or capacities for response. They may offer 
stylistic advice or rhetorical precepts which have a more 
general reader in mind, but this advice is not 
made explicit. But whatever strategy the teacher 
adopts it is difficult for him to elude the stubborn 
reality of himself as audience. Thus many pupil- 
writers have to operate a double-audience 
system which may give rise to particular tensions, 
Behind one audience stands the spectre of another. 


'This will not always be so, especially when the 
writer actually enjoys the language game being 
proposed to him. Moreover, a distinction should 
be made between the feigning required for some 
specific fictionalized audience and the gradual 
development both of the desire to reach out 
beyond the teacher and an awareness of how to do 
50. In other words the development of the pupil 
may be seen in terms of the move from ‘the 
internalized other’ (the teacher) to ‘the general- 
ized other’ (the writer’s unknown public). 

Another way of looking at the teacher-as- 
audience is in terms of status. Normally in school 
the hierarchically ordered system will lead the 
writer not only to regard the teacher’s demands as 
paramount but also as requiring a writing 
decorum which expresses the inferior status of the 
writer. The writer may reject his status by defying 
the rules of decorum. Similarly, a teacher may 
create a relationship which renounces his status 
and makes possible a different audience role. 
Whatever happens, the relative status of writer 
and reader will be set in terms of school relation- 
ships. The teacher’s superior status is not marked 
out boldly like the ranks in the army and we can 
detect variations as between teachers and in one 
and the same teacher on different occasions. 
Similarly the role he takes up will vary; he may be 
instructor, collaborator, tester, wise adult or 
punitive arm. The pupil-writer may subtly accom- 
modate to these different roles, Once again his 
maturity may well be marked by the development 
of the ability to abandon his inferior status and 
speak to adult peers. 

Throughout his school career the pupil is 
provided with another source of awareness, his 
reading. From this he can learn Strategies by 
means of which writers accommodate to their 
audiences (usually either the public at large or the 
school learner). This learning can be applied to 
any school writing but would be more readily 
drawn upon when the teacher encourages the 
pupil to direct himself to а more general audience, 

It has been our assumption so far that all 
writing will be influenced by the writer’s sense 
of audience. There is, perhaps, one exception 
When writing is seen as a mere task and the 
writer is indi 
or m |" p роя ое ees 
: 1$ merely stringing 
sentences together, he may produce a Piece in 


Р А Р aofi 
which it is not possible to discern a hint of sens 
audience. 


Classifying the sense of audience in school . 
writing — 

We have by now given sufficient eec 
of the considerations which led us to attri a 
importance to the writer's sense of p ntt | 
of its general application to the school коз pt 
We can now pass on to the model w y et 
evolved by means of which we could m this 
scripts to particular categories, and thus урбан 
dimension in the classification of school bin ut 
The model is displayed schematically belo 
followed by an explanatory text. 


Sense of audience: calegory system . 
Definition: 'The sense of audienc 
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к rou yor 
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Writer to his Te? 
his public) тй 
Virtual name A à 
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4. UNKNOWN — 4.l 
AUDIENCE, 
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Note (a). We have attempted = tr d 
range of possible writing in м 
time introducing special diguner! we €, 
school writing. Most of the wor and we 
inevitably assigned by the teacher * 
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d у Е 
= therefore expect most writing to fall in one of the 


= subdivisions of 2. 
duce EI E reasons wc have, we hope, made 
sn ier h i focus attention on the reader but 
Meio - ге ationship which we arc classifying 
mudo e i. com it in terms of both writer and 
са ~ .] expert to known laymen). How- 
"a $ the second term, which refers to the 
т, which is systematically varied. The first 


term na 
vain тез the general or usual complementary 
€ of reader, ` 


Figure 1; 


Diagrammatic representation of the sense 
audience in a teacher-pupil situation 


CONTENT OF CULTURE 


Shared? How much? 


The culture of the 
written language 
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i The school ‘domain? 


The social construction, 
of the writing task in, 
school setting 
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Without а) Writing from own point of view 
that Point nsidering the intelligibility to others of 
Oneself, Th. А view; a written form of ‘speech for 
audience f € writer himself must be the first-stage 
Other tender any worthwhile writing; and some 
| (a) Whar ee also be in mind except where: 
by the writ 15 set down or explored 15 considered 
't might Б to be of no concern to anyone else; 
г Заве іп bogus like a shopping list, record 
Uther ас us thinking, or be preparatory to 
May es Wity including writing. Graphically it 
languago ery different from conventional written 
аз x (b) What is set 
dian priv; 
ary, 


х down or explored is regarded 
ate concern, e.g. an entry in an intimate 


or (c) the exploration is so difficult or tentative 
that the writer could not afford to have anybody 
else in mind (i.e. is unable to operate the interna- 
lized other). He is using writing to discover what 
he thinks. 

Assigned tasks may sometimes move into this 
category 1 (Self), particularly in the circumstances 
of (c) above. Some notes are likely to move into 
this category where they may appear in two forms: 
(i) a diary-form entry where the writer comments 
on something which has interested him, or (ii) 
preparatory notes for an assigned task. (Here the 
teacher conditions the task but is not in mind as an 
audience to this preparatory version.) 


2.1 (Child to trusted adult) Only a mother 
understands the egocentric speech of the infant, 
and clearly the talking relationship with the 
mother is the general incentive that makes the 
infant talk. Transfer this to writing that can only 
go on because there is this teacher, this particular 
human being, who will understand what it is you 
are trying to say. It is writing that accepts an 
invitation because it comes from this particular 
person in whom there is confidence. 

Because writing is a way of committing oneself, 
and because it is at first a difficult process, young 
children may rely upon the trusted adult reader 
in even the simplest piece of work. Later, the fact 
that this particular adult wants to hear anything 
may operate asastrong incentive, 
hat children who haven't 
written begin to do so simply because they now 
feel free to say what really matters (e.g. the black 
children's first pieces at 13 or so in Kohl’s 36 
Children, 1972). And in more ordinary circum- 
stances adolescents may rely on this relationship 
in order to write dispassionately or objectively or 
critically about their families, etc. 

The shaping responses of the ‘internalized 
other’ can be less heeded (and hence less of a 
brake) when a writer relies on the understanding 
of a particular trusted reader (i.c. 2.1 has some 
affinity with 1.). Mead's distinction is relevant 
here, that between the generalized other and the 


internalized other. . . 
o vary very much in their 


Teachers are likely t у muc 
understanding of this role and their willingness to 


assume it. (It has been suggested that where they 
hed such a relationship but betray it 
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and a liberator; so t 
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'This will not always be so, especially when the 
writer actually enjoys the language game being 
proposed to him. Moreover, a distinction should 
be made between the feigning required for some 
specific fictionalized audience and the gradual 
development both of the desire to reach out 
beyond the teacher and an awareness of how to do 
50. In other words the development of the pupil 
may be seen in terms of the move from ‘the 
internalized other’ (the teacher) to ‘the general- 
ized other’ (the writer’s unknown public). 
Another way of looking at the teacher-as- 
audience is in terms of status. Normally in school 
the hierarchically ordered system will lead the 
writer not only to regard the teacher’s demands as 
paramount but also as requiring a writing 
decorum which expresses the inferior status of the 
writer. The writer may reject his status by defying 
the rules of decorum. Similarly, a teacher may 
create a relationship which renounces his status 
and makes possible a different audience role. 
Whatever happens, the relative status of writer 
and reader will be set in terms of school relation- 
ships. The teacher’s superior status is not marked 
out boldly like the ranks in the army and we c 
detect variations as between teachers and in 
and the same teacher on different. occasi 
Similarly the role he takes up will vary; he may be 
instructor, collaborator, tester, wise adult or 
punitive arm. The pupil-writer may subtly accom- 
modate to these different roles. Once again his 
maturity may well be marked by the development 
of the ability to abandon his inferior status and 
speak to adult peers. 
Throughout his school career the pupil is 
provided with another source of awareness, his 
reading. From this he can learn strategies by 
means of which writers accommodate to their 
audiences (usually either the Public at large or the 
school learner). This learning can be applied to 
any school writing but would be more readily 
drawn upon when the teacher encourages the 
pupil to direct himself to a more g | 
It has been 
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or (c) the exploration is so difficult or tentative 
that the writer could not afford to have anybody 
else in mind (i.e. is unable to operate the interna- 
lized other). He is using writing to discover what 
he thinks. 

Assigned tasks may sometimes move into this 
category 1 (Self), particularly in the circumstances 
of (c) above. Some notes are likely to move into 
this category where they may appear in two forms: 
(i) a diary-form entry where the writer comments 
on something which has interested him, or (ii) 
preparatory notes for an assigned task. (Here the 
teacher conditions the task but is not in mind as an 
audience to this preparatory version.) 


2.1 (Child to trusted adult) Only a mother 
understands the egocentric speech of the infant, 
and clearly the talking relationship with the 
mother is the general incentive that makes the 
infant talk. Transfer this to writing that can only 
go on because there is this teacher, this particular 
human being, who will understand what it is you 
are trying to say. It is writing that accepts an 
invitation because it comes from this particular 
person in whom there is confidence. 

Because writing is a way of committing oneself, 
and because it is at first a difficult process, young 
children may rely upon the trusted adult reader 
in even the simplest piece of work. Later, the fact 
that this particular adult wants to hear anything 
you have to say may operate as a strong incentive, 
and a liberator; so that children who haven't 
written begin to do so simply because they now 
feel free to say what really matters (e.g. the black 
children’s first pieces at 13 or so in Kohl’s 36 
Children, 1972). And in more ordinary circum- 
stances adolescents may rely on this relationship 
in order to write dispassionately or objectively or 
critically about their families, etc. 

The shaping responses of the ‘internalized 
other’ can be less heeded (and hence less of a 
brake) when a writer relies on the understanding 
of a particular trusted reader (i.e. 2.1 has some 
affinity with 1.). Mead’s distinction 15 relevant 
here, that between the generalized other and the 


internalized other. | . 
o vary very much in their 


Teachers are likely t 
understanding of this role and their willingness to 
assume it. (It has been suggested that where they 
have established such a relationship but betray it 


by reading work out to the whole class without 
prior permission, the writers lose some of their 
directness and begin to show off to the class. In our 
terms this would be a move from 2 to one form 
of 3.2). 

We might speculate that examples of 1 among 
assigned tasks will crop up more frequently in 
classes where the teacher has established the 
‘trusted adult’ relationship and tries to work 
within it a good deal. 

A role for the English teacher only? Not at all. 
Speculation in even a specialized intellectual 
field may need to rely upon this relationship 
—though it may not be possible for a reader to 
discern the fact. Of course, writing about per- 
sonal relations is more likely to rely on the 
trusted adult than is writing on impersonal 
matters, and this would favour work in English 
lessons. 

Preparing to distinguish category 2.2 (Pupil 
to teacher) from this one, let us sum up category 
2.1 as: ‘Му relationship with this particular 
adult provides me with an area in which I am 
free to operate, and I operate as myself. 


2.2 (Pupil to teacher) Here the adult represents 
an audience which is an object rather than an 
area of free operation and the object has its 
teacherly characteristics which affect 
writer. 

Children may like or dislike, 
teachers in general: 
may often be what is fe 
2.2. 


On the other hand particular teachers may be 
liked or disliked, trusted or mistrusted—and also 
known or (e.g. if he is a new teacher 10 the class) 
unknown. The particular teacher is likely to b 
there as an ‘internalized other’ in writing in th 
category. He may be a teacher who never tak 
the role described under cate 
a teacher who normally tak 
occasion sets a task whic 
rather more of a routine assignment, or more 
narrowly restricting as to area of concern. Thus 
the pupils may have a sense of audience which 
says "We know what teachers in general expect of 
us, and to some extent how this particular тер- 
resentative embodies those expectations. This is 
our attempt to meet it,’ | 


опе as 


trust or mistrust 
the stereotype "teacher" 
lt as audience in category 


e 
is 
es 
gory 2.1 or he may be 
es this role but on this 
h is taken perhaps as 
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Distinguishing (2.2) ‘pupil to teacher’ from (23) 
‘pupil to examiner 
$ tt is fairly widely assumed that, among ар, 
things teachers do, their teaching seg О this 
distinguished from their testing function. defining 
distinction that we want to apply m е САГ | 
‘pupil to teacher’ as а different we xe to 
gory from ‘pupil to examiner’. We shall В use in 
clarify it as far as we can if it is to be of any 
allocating scripts. 

The basic (o seems to be that s 
an ongoing process, an interaction lem E one 
and teacher, a continuing dialogue, on an end- 
hand, and a show-up, a demonstration, iia d 
point on the other. In the teaching ne of the 
pupil looks, in his writing, to the respon ity 
teacher and beyond that to his own а cire, 
follow. He writes for a response, and ire as 4 
genuine question may be as appre ортей! 
statement; a suggestion that invites се 
may be as highly valued asa канш ва cul- 

The test piece, on the other hand, rocess of 
minating point rather than a stage 1n аР шабо? 
interaction. (If candidates in the ie Я й 
ask questions, it will be because бер pi approve! 
strating their ability to frame the rigi are see 
questions, rather than because they 
answers.) 

A test may set out to measur here P. 
сап do as well as what he knows, an more diffi 
teacher/examiner distinction may Þe if 
cult to make. Thus: first-year class of 
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It seems to us logical to regard this nis case) 
directed (the teaching miscarried e "m 
as in the category ‘pupil to examine si 
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Struction—this would suggest ‘РЧР! quel ф ef 
Where the writer seems to be 4^7. сире spe 
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сату 2 р : en him, the writing would suggest 
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affect i whole (though this may not further 
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Operate’, orm ‘see how well I can 
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A ~ best exams in English may set out to 
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Sine datel ability to use language in 
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n such c odelled on the teacher-pupil dialogue. 
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„час уч relationship’ . 

xD tis паа the secondary school comes to 
shi ions ip iti $ he is likely to develop a personal 
Sub at is ^ d one or more of them: a relation- 
US: taught, by his growing interest in the 
1, hid бв үе this happens the pupil gains 
Wn abi E 1 in the teacher as a person and in 
s will be operate within the subject ficld— 
€ reflected in his writing for this 


particular teacher. It is therefore, like 2.1, а personal 
relationship but also, unlike 2.1, a ‘professional’ 
relationship, based upon a shared interest and 
expertise, an accumulating shared contest. 

In the course of teaching a class, a teacher is 
likely to build up a small group of pupils who hold 
such a relationship with him, and they may 
function as an élite group who form part of the 
audience felt by one of them in his writing. 
(cf. 3.2, but the role of the teacher here is more 


central). 


3.1 Expert to layman 

There is probably no need here to distinguish 
teacher as layman from any other layman or 
group of laymen. 

Essentially the writer will have chosen his 
topic, or it will have been suggested to him as an 
individual, as an expert. The writing will be 
explicit down to the non-expert level: that is to 
say more of the context will be supplied and less 
implied than would have been the case where an 
expert wrote for fellow experts. (This will 
distinguish work in this category from work in the 
pupil-to-teacher category, where, however expert 
the writer may feel himself to be, he will assume 
that the teacher is even more of an expert.) 

We shall probably have met writing of this 
kind in form magazines—in a ‘hobbies section’, 
to use the language of the Boys Own Paper era. It 
would not be substantially different, we think, 
when the teacher set an individually chosen or 
appropriately assigned ‘hobbies’ task. 

Where a task of this kind has been mis-assigned, 
inappropriate for an individual, or the child has 
nothing in which he feels he can operate as an 
expert, the writing is likely to fall either into the 
pupil-to-teacher category (where he does his 
best to interest the teacher) or (in more desperate 
cases) into the pupil-to-examiner category. 
Where expertise is based on written sources we 
tend to move the writing into the writer-to-public 
category €.g. à piece on cosmetics takes up the 
manner of women's magazines ог technical 
know-how may derive from manuals. 


„о Child (or adolescent) to peer group 

One of the things that good teachers do is to 
make children responsive to each other’s efforts. 
(Probably in the best teaching this aim is sub- 
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ordinate to that of establishing a child-to-adult 
channel—but that is a matter of opinion, and 
certainly teachers will vary in what they set out 
to do.) 

(a) Writing to the peer group is familiar to 
most of us from form magazines: sometimes here it 
suffers from a kind of precocity, a pseudo- 
journalistic style; sometimes from extreme banal- 
ity. But the influence of the teacher can move it 
from this level without substituting himself for 
the peer group as audience. Or he may function 
rather as spectator and adviser or he may identify 
himself with the form’s point of view and remain 
a member of the audience. A lot depends 
on genuine sense of freedom from censoring 
surveillance. 

(b) Another situation will also produce writing 
in a related category; here the peer group is the 
‘hidden audience’, aimed at via the teacher and 
despite him. The in-group joke will be a sign of it. 
But the effect of the hidden audience will have 
to dominate the writing (at the expense of the 
ostensible audience, the teacher) before a piece 
of work goes into this category. 


3:3 Group member to group 

The teacher is likely to be regarded as a 
member of the group; the writing is likely to be a 
link in a chain of group activity the past phases 
of which will be taken for granted as a part of the 
initial context. The audience is seen in this 
respect to be a known audience. There may be 
other indications of this fact in the way the 
writer appears to take into account the views 
and attitudes of individuals in the group— 
perhaps anticipating their particular difficulties 
or objections. Sometimes, though not always, what 
is offered will be seen to be material for the group io 
work upon—a contribution to an on-going activity. 

This contribution to a joint undertaking ought 
usually to be distinguishable from the 'expert to 
layman’ writing, but occasionally there may bea 
merging of the two—the joint undertaking may 
demand an expert's particular contribution. 


4.1 Writer to his readers (unknown audience) 

А writer who operates well in any of the cate- 
gories will be in the first instance his own audience 
We might expect that writing in which he func- 
tions minimally as his own audience is more 


likely to be in category 2.3 (pupil-to-examine!) 
than in any other: and that writing in ths 
category is least likely to lead on to writing inl 
category 4.1; it may also turn out that pupils а 
operate well in categories 1 (self) and 2.1 ir A 
to adult) are most likely to produce examp cs 

category 4.1. 
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category definition.) 
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А NUMBER of statements of various analytically-derived output and support goals appropriate to ноа 
ary schools were submitted for evaluation, as ideal school goals, to a sample of teachers drawn тн р- 
comprehensive schools. The teachers? top priorities were output goals referring to the balanced Е pre А 
ment of pupils’ potentialities, interests and skills, and management goals referring to the regula Ё 
social conflict within the organization, and social cohesion amongst the participation of the esie 
relatively low priority are output goals reflecting a concern for the maintenance of the authority ЧЫП 
ture within and the economic needs of the wider society, and direct service to the community emm 
which the school is set. Adaptation to the needs of that community and the maintenance of the $ 

of the school are support goals which are also given relatively low priority. 
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Introduction 

In much of the literature on the sociology of 
organization, it is maintained that it is the pres- 
ence of a goal which marks off an organization 
from other kinds of systems (Parsons, 1956). 
Yet there has been remarkably little empirical 
rescarch which had dealt Systematically with 
the goals of schools. What work has been done 
with teachers’ conceptions of their goals has 
dealt mainly with the priorities they give to the 
various kinds of educational aims (e.g. Musgrave 
and Taylor, 1969; Ashton, 1971). 

In Gross! view, one of the reasons for this 
paucity of research has been that the study of 
organizations has suffered from an over-simplistic 
view of the concept of goal (Gross, 1969). He 
maintains that in any research Work, attention 
must be given to both output and necessary 
support goals. Following the work of Bales with 
small discussion groups (Bales, 1958) he em. 
phasizes that these latter kinds of goals, concerned 
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vi on goals 
‚ее а | 
i елады, goals concerned with organizational 
p Sire both internally and in relation to 
а) adgnment. These are subdivided into: 
Ptation goals which are reflected in the 


necd for the school to come to terms with its 
environment in order to secure resources and to 
satisfy the demands of organizations and indi- 
viduals in that environment; 

(b) management goals which are reflected in 
decisions about the running of the school, the 
handling of conflict and the establishment of 
priorities affecting output goals; 

(c) motivation goals which seek to ensure the 
satisfaction of staff and pupils and emphasize 
loyalty to the school; 

(d) position goals which serve to maintain the 
status of the school vis-à-vis other schools, and in 
the face of attempts or trends which could affect 
its position. 

For each of these categories of goals, a number 
of items were designed. The content of the items 
was influenced by Gross’ study (op.cit.), the list of 
objectives for comprehensive schools drawn up for 
the comprehensive schools feasibility study (Ross 
etal., 1972), and much discussion with professional 
colleagues. The items were phrased as statements 
representing ideal goals! for secondary schools and 
randomized. The teachers were requested to 
estimate the degree of importance which they felt 
ought to be attached to each item. As many of the 
goals would be regarded as important, the word- 
ing which Gross used to describe cach of the five 
response categories was adopted in order to 
secure an adequate spread of response. For each 
goal, the teachers were asked to say whether 
they regarded it as: 

(a) of absolutely top importance; 
(b) ofgreat importance; 

(c) ofmedium importance; 

(d) oflittle importance; 

(c) ofnoimportance. 

Each of these response categories was sub- 
scquently allocated a numerical score on a five- 
point scale. 

The set of 51 items was submitted to a stratified 
random sample of teachers drawn from ten 
comprehensive schools. Included in the sampling 
frame were all the teachers in each of the schools 
who taught full time and who had been in the 
schools for more than two ycars. The teachers 
were allocated to the following categories: senior 


—— 


1A complete list 
category is given in 


of the goal statements included in each 
the appendix at the end of this paper. 
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staff members, heads of departments, staff with 
pastoral responsibilities, minor posts of responsi- 
bility and assistant teachers. Five teachers were 
randomly selected from each status position in 
each school, giving a sample of 25 teachers/school. 
Two hundred and ten teachers completed the 
instrument out of a possible total 250. The teachers 
in the sample were contacted either in small 
groups arranged with the help of the heads of the 
schools or individually. In some cases these 
sessions took place during school time, in other 
cases, the groups met in the teachers’ own time. 
The purpose of the research had already been 
explained in an individual letter addressed to 
each teacher in the sample. At the mectings this 
letter was referred to, and assurances of confi- 
dentiality were given. The teachers then com- 
pleted the items in their own time. 

The schools from which the samples were 
drawn were of various sizes and included schools 
from rural and urban areas. To secure a wide 
spread of difference between schools, general 
impressions were obtained from groups of 
HMI in various parts of the country about a 
considerable number of schools and the final 
selection was made from this list. 


Results 
Goal priorities 

The mean score of each item was calculated 
and the items were arranged in order of general 
priority. They were then ranked into four 
quartiles and Table 1 shows the number of items 


Table 1: No. of items/quartile 


in each of the goal categories which were > 
in each quartile. The pattern of priorities 15 аш 
clear. 

The two sets of output goals relating to piger 
are regarded by the teachersas the most Huge g 
the mode of each of their distributions poa 
in the first quartile. Taking the student SP 
sive goals first, the teachers feel it most impo’ die 
that schools should aim to produce шаш дү 
pupils in whom physical, social, nid ни 
lectual and aesthetic potentialities have а ect 
equally cultivated, pupils who have or ог 
for others irrespective of their race, d a 
views, pupils who are self-reliant, who d their 
respect for hard work and who have realise rd to 
artistic and creative potential. With rega most 
student instrumental goals, they feel а, with 
important that pupils should be equ onsi- 
knowledge and skills to perform their = adc 
bility as citizens effectively, should have metit 
quate guidance in their choice of a future €^ ^y 
should have the transition from school $ eres 
facilitated for them and should be given I a 
and skills which will enable them to ma 
quate use of their leisure time. — 

The three expressive goals which 
bottom two quartiles concern the * 
in pupils of a respect for authority, the 
tion of pupils’ intellect even at the exp я 
other considerations and teaching dit tha? 
body of knowledge and set of skills та etd sP 
allowing pupils to pursue individual in 
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Goal Category Hans 
Ist (Top 4th (Least 
Priority) 2nd 3rd Priority) 
Output Goals 
Student expressive 10 
Student instrumental (10) 1 i 3 1 
Direct service (5) 0 $ з 
Support Goals 
Management 13) 2 5 
Motivation (pupils) (3) 1 2 i 0 
Motivation ( teachers) (3) 0 3 0 
Adaption (5) 0 6 5 3 
Positional (2) 0 d 1 i 
1 
Total (51) 2 13 13 13 
ee em 
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the school A egret | by allowing the facilities of 
not in ~ с used by others when the school is 
communit, ion, by providing programmes of 
lea ыр йолы ог by providing cultural 
Productions rough school-sponsored displays and 
Cultura] ME to the preservation of the 
Dew ideas x age and to the dissemination of 
Society, hat might be expected to change 
рае ol goals which have the highest 
concerned a he pupil output goals are those 
the school i. ы the internal functioning 
nd are Hum he two most important goals of this 
за team дү Е of the staff to work 
unning of id the involvement of the staff in the 
tively im, à school. Inspection of the other rela- 
Shows ri ds functional management goals 
Controlling. ћи are mostly concerned with 
taff: as Fd the level of social tension amongst the 
9f all obsta ара the reduction to а minimum 
Promotion cles to a teacher's work in school, the 
Staff at Of easy communication between 
Telati all levels, the encour t of friend! 
ions between ouragement of friendly 
nance of p n staff and pupils and the main- 
Schoo] eve armony between sections of the 
Matters, n when they do not agree on important 
“eBarded а anagement goals that might be 
empl e 5 reflecting a concern for efficiency, as 
рег s the goals of ensuring efficient 
Provision pad work of pupils and staff and the 
the Stadt terms of reference according to 
pis Priorit oo their duties, are given 
тү Orit et ther management goals given low 
5 reflect Рори that allowances and priv- 
io th contribution made by the person 
p с functioning of the school and 
in tre Е p staff in the face of all external 
portance i management goal regarded of least 
patting of үр the involvement of parents in the 
аз а © ОТ the school. The motivation of pupils 
ar priority - 8 
Priority to that of functional man- 
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agement, with the motivation of teachers con- 
sidered to be of less importance. 

The remaining two support goals, relating to 
adaptation and the maintenance of the school’s 
position are of relatively low importance in the 
cyes of the teachers. They are not particularly 
concerned, for example, with keeping costs as low 
as possible by efficient utilization of resources, 
co-operating to the full with the wishes of the 
LEA officials or sceking to retain staff in the face 
of inducements available at other schools, nor 
with increasing the prestige of their schools or 
with the preservation of the character of the 
school. 


Discussion 
This sample of teachers from comprehensive 
schools thus gives top priority to output or 
task goals concerned with the all-round develop- 
ment of the potentialities and abilities of their 
pupils and their general adjustment to society. 
Apart from goals referring specifically to the 
pupils’ development, most of the top priority goals 
had the pupils’ selves as their focus—they should 
be self-reliant and able to make decisions about 
their own work and leisure. Such a focus was not 
exclusive, however. Respect for individuals 
different from themselves and knowledge and 
skills appropriate to citizenship were goals which 
showed concern for the individuality of others. 
Conventional values relating to respect for 
authority, personal ambition, the economic 
needs of the country and the skills of parenthood 
were given relatively low priority. Such goals 
could be regarded as constraints on the develop- 
ment of individuality. It would be of considerable 
interest to ascertain if such relative priorities 
were characteristic of teachers in a more rep- 
resentative sample of comprehensive schools. 
Would the goals referring to respect for authority, 
personal ambition, national requirements ‚апа 
arenthood have the same low priority in а 
sample of the grammar school teachers? How do 
parents react to the priorities expressed by the 
comprehensive teachers ? 
Of the various kinds of support goals, those that 
are given the highest priority tend to be manage- 
ment goals which refer to harmonious interaction 
bers of the staff and the control of 


between mem. n 
social tension. The relatively high value placed 


on the motivation of pupils could be interpreted 
as an extension of this concern for social harmony. 
This emphasis on organizational maintenance 
demonstrates the teachers’ awareness of the 
complementary nature of such goals to output 
or task goals, a finding consistent with Bales work 
which showed that both task and maintenance 
roles were performed by individuals in small 
discussion groups. 
Of relatively low importance in the eyes of 
teachers are the school's relationship with thc 
environment as these are specified in the direct 
service output goals and the adaptation support 
goals. Positional goals are also valued relatively 
lowly. It may be that such evaluations could be 
associated with the comparative isolation of 
many of the tcachers from the community and 
from opportunities which bring them face to 
face with the expectations of either individuals or 
other organizations in the school's environment. 
Such contacts are frequently the concern of 
specialist appointments or of the head himself. 
If this comment is accepted as a tentative ex- 
planation of the low value placed on goals (for the 
School) which have as their focus individuals, 
groups or organizations external to the school, the 
finding raises important questions. Is such teacher 
isolation to be perpetuated? If it is not, how 
might it be reduced? Does such isolation reflect 
a lack of awareness on the part of teachers of the 
important consequences and constraints associa- 
ted with a school’s relationship with its environ- 
ment? 

To make explicit what teachers believe the 
goals of secondary schools ought to be is not in 
itself, evidence about the organizational goals of 
the particular schools in which they work. What 
these teachers in fact do, what decisions they make 
regarding the way they allocate their time, how 
they allocate the various resources available to the 
organizations, what kind of activities they provide 
for their pupils and how they organize these 
activities, constitutes à different kind of evidence 
of the existence of an organizational goal. For 
example, to take an extreme Case, teachers in а 
School might express the all-round development 
of pupils as one of the ideal goals of schools, If 
however, no time on the pupils’ time-t 5 
devoted to games or cultural activities 
provision was made for career guida 
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and if no 
nee or for 
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dealing with social and emotional problems, ше 
would be little confidence that their oi 
intention was, in fact, a goal of that particu е 
school. Hence it becomes an empirical pos of 
some importance to investigate what. pus 
organizational and administrative policy chers 
ions have bcen taken in schools in which entions 
have different priorities in their goal -— 7 m 
With data of this kind, it would be possi c 
examine the relationship between the 50а Pi 
oritics that teachers have for secondary ge in 
and the administrative procedures эш 
operation in the schools in which they wor pirical 
A further, and no less imponan sch policy 
problem is to evaluate the extent to W Ж specifi- 
decisions which are consistent with goa achieve- 
cations actually do contribute to the 
ments of the goals intended. 


Appendix 


I Output goals 
(a) Student—Expressive 


e of othef 


р с expens' he 
To produce a pupil who, even к the акей to ! 
considerations, has had his intellec scah 
maximum, 


о 


йуз, 
il, whose Ра з 
To produce a well-rounded pupil a potential 
social, moral, intellectual and aesth 


А у зб 
have all been cqually cultivated. d their peli 


~ 7 5 -msclvcs ап! 
3. To assist pupils to examine themselves 
objectively, hority: о! 
4. То develop in pupils a respect for аш irrcspect" 
5. To develop in pupils a respect for others; 
their race, rcligion or views. aner: 
6. To develop in pupils a respect for P work. . 
7. 'To develop in pupils a cct dm | reati 
8. "To develop self-reliance in pupils. ustic and © 
9. То train pupils to realize their ar and Mi 
potentialities. at knowledge jid", 
10. To teach pupils an agreed body о pursue inea thë 
of skills rather than to allow them lover p tent? 
interests in tne development of whate 
may possess, m Jint 
Я jc in 
(b) Student—Instrumental — which arc 
ll. To prepare pupils to take up cat unio ifi 
with the economic needs of the cou etoninlie — 4 
12. To develop the pupil's ambition FE ре skills. pich A 
13. То train pupils in the basic aca manners v socie ү, 
14. To teach pupils etiquette and п y grou ‘ils to P 
-Enable them to take their place ees and shh sally! 
15. To equip pupils with the knowle z effective оса 
. form their responsibilities as citze cach ot la5**, oic 
16. To ensure that pupils mix with or soci neir ch 
irrespective of differences in ability ual í 
17. То provide adequate guidance to P d 
of a future carcer. ИН 
р pe ge 
===. 
А jater Fiers реб 
*Data of this nature are reported 18 tool 0 
relationship between comprehensive Bn feature 
conceptions and some organizationa 


Schools’, available from the author. 


То fide Tui i 
esie Pupils with the interests and skills which 
pe c them to make adequate use of their leisure 
To provide ils wi i i 
Rot le pupils with the skills appropriate to parent- 
To facilitate i iti 
Wu ate for pupils the transition from school to 
Dircet Service 
O assis ` Д i iliti 
of ihe uh Гов community by allowing the facilities 
1 001 to be used by others when the sc i 
not id y vhen the school is 
'O assis å = 
E xs local community by developing pro- 
To aa community service by pupils. 
three. А ic t cultural leadership for the community 
To ыы: hool-sponsored displays and productions. 
асе таке new ideas that will change society. 
© preserve the cultural heritage. 


Support goals 

daptation 

© co-operate t i 

" o thc у > wis| d 

Officials, he full with the wishes of LEA 

O ens Р " -— 

o adam коа results in public examinations. 
schoo] Е ће curriculum and organization of thc 
locali mect special needs and problems of the 
locality, 

ч kee H mor EH "n 
of resources” as low as possible by efficient utilization 

© seek to retai А G , 
able at о retain staff in the face of inducements avail- 
M at other schools, 

anagement 


9 involve ; 
То hive rit n lr running of the school. 
To involve pupi 5 in the running of the school. 
To ашыш гп in the running of the school. 
even, when th harmony between sections of the school 
9 ensure me do not agrec on important matters. 
contributio at allowances and privileges reflect the 
wn on made by the person involved to the 
f the school. 


"pactioning о 
9 ene 
"our; А А x 
age pupils to go on into further or higher 


“ducation, 


то Suppo е 
To PUE staff in the face of all external pressures. 
Pupils, ~“ Se friendly relationships between staff and 


9 pro 
mote easy ca 
levels, © easy communication between staff at all 


9 redu 

ы се : ia) H 
Work in the “te unm all obstruction to teachers’ 
© provi ool. 

Provide cle. Р 
Perform 1 e le i terms of reference under which staff 
9 ensur duties, 

Ire the effici - i 
and stam ; he efficient supervision of the work of pupils 
Toe, An the school 

"Courage th 4 
точуаоћ 
To Protect staff 
€ teachers 


ае staff to work together as a team. 


& 5 professional freedom. : 
morters in pras maximum opportunity to pursue their 
D о Provide Winner satisfactory to them. 


са ~ d Tes 
Provide full round of pupils’ activities. 


То папу бо баша opportunity for pupils to enter 


urse they may be interested i 

а Velo су may be interested in. 

4d the iinet pride of staff and pupils in the school 

aximize B5 it stands for. 

ositi 
To incre 

i Teas 

д c H РРО 

Eh, to ср the prestige of the school, or if it is already 


T 
о Suri i . 
Свету, € maintenance of that prestige. 


1 stan | 
Pupils enjoyment of their work in school. 


et 
he character of the school. 
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u 
lass 
à У ristics of ‘lower С 
THIS PAPER is an attempt to put the vast quantity of research on the char асга apes the sociological 
children into the framework of a general sociological theory. It is necessarily critica 


naivity of the assumptions which have underlain much of this research and 


rs 0) 
argues that the clusters 


rising 
i : erstood аз а 
characteristics seen as being the property of certain groups of children can only be me experience. 
out of their relative positions within the social structure and their historical and cu 


quar 
; inati Е cation 15 5 
is suggested that the ‘lower classes’ are characterized by subordination to which esa the argum 
contributing. Sociological, historical and anthropological evidence is utilized to supp 


which concludes with a practical suggestion for 
nature of control within the schools. 


т 


ent, 


the 
ity and 
eform relating to the structure of authority 


e a O O O O 


‘The social system is, to be sure, made up of 
the relationships of individuals, but it is a system 
which is organized around the problems inherent 
in or arising from social interaction of a plurality 
of individual actors rather than around the 
problems which arise in connection with the 
integration of the actions of an individual 
Actors... 

Parsons, T. and Shils, E. (1962) 


“Го be aware of the idea ofs 
to use it with sensibility is 
sociological imagination.’ 


Wright Mills, C. (1970) 


ocial structure and 
to... possess the 


“We can speak sensibl 
relatively stable societi 
class has dominated . 
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Ws eneral 
process of societally organized = soci 

consensus concerning the inequali E pati ae 
positions... is an outcome of this „= of larg? 
Thus the final result is the jan. pelo ha í 
self-accepting and self perpetuating EUR nd? 
ing an attitude of superiority towar 


inferiority towards-others.? 1967) 


Bauman; 2. ( 


1. A Theoretical Framework. 
That there is some ваа and ^ dy 
value systems of socio-economic gr adequ? ү, 
educational attainment has Le se ол 
demonstrated by much empiri comme’ iy 
Research has also shown aet mob! 
between values, attainment and tod that 
(Banks, 1968). It is, I think, we 
values must, over time, come to 
groups, or at least by most све = Ы 
Boing social system and that p elf an 
include differential evaluation О howeveh es% 
In social research in education, i ese V? "C 
has generally been a failure a dp 
A "sustaining P ceS „јс 
part of a universal, self-sus differ? aw? 
sequently variations in values, in 
tween sub-cultural at tributes, moti 
differences in aspiration and рем 
differences in language usage sfune 
classes, have tended to be seen as 
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the 
betwee” peit 


jo” 


to see the debe sie 1968). Owing to this failure 
system as таг. parts of the overarching value 
far more Dew ee there has been the 
between the sub : "ia paving aa nin ce 
System and the -value system, the stratification 
and educati e social system. As a result, social 
Propose и tonal reformers have gone on to 
in Particular pes designed to bring about changes 
Teference to Pea of the value system without 
сау, nie ws eae whicli this may, theo- 
they tried nA е on other sets of values; nor have 
Social grou ми the ways in which other 
Proposed iei who may feel threatened by the 
Selves and re rms, may seek to protect them- 
ations, Store the previous balance of evalu- 
failure to = important, however, due to the 
System as can чое: as related to the social 
argely conde. hole, they have proposed remedies 
Which wil] mned to failure from the start or 
intended, e roduce results different from those 
interpretation. gr" si of this is the general 
ernstein’s the у. the teaching profession of 
18 to inc ories as meaning that all we have to 
Class child Tease the vocabulary of the working- 
taining Another is the inability of the teacher 
Professional tutions to give their students а 
тетајтір ideology which can resist for long the 
rd ог detraining that goes on in the 
of schools (Perry, 1969). 


Co : 

à distrib M a perfectly rigid stratified society 
Vill sec to *d values will be such that no-one 
will not № apa the social structure; mobility 
vill acce t and the members of cach stratum 
of their Е as Immutable not only the rightness 
soups варен Position but also that of all other 
mo ciety ther, or inferior to themselves. In such 
се tivation E will be no socio-psychological 
ђе on of othe Move; self-perception and per- 
Bro confined : rs will be such that ambition will 
по and ay. the ends attainable within the 
ey su e beyond its boundaries. In a 
dis; à Wher to some change, internal or 
fh able n there are, as a consequence, 
му there ва of wealth, power or 
Adj overlap and develop areas in which values 
Wee © Strat come to be shared by members of 
Supe опеа а. Also values will begin to be 
ог or тИ those who see others, hitherto 
Dierior, change their position. In a 
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perfectly mobile society, a model which is 
probably even theoretically impossible, one 
would expect one common value system to be 
held by all which did not differentiate between 
groups. 

British society, of course, lies somewhere 
between the two ideal extremes. There is some 
mobility, the extent of which is in dispute; 
there is some acceptance of common values re- 
lating to the differential evaluation of the various 
strata; and there is some movement along the 
lines differentiating the different groups. Re- 
search into, for example, educational attainment 
and its associated values has tended to assume, in 
accordance with the dominant socio-political 
ideology, a higher degree of mobility than possibly 
actually exists (this, of course, hinges on the 
definition of ‘mobility’), and, more important, it 
has seen the distribution of values not only, as 
argued above, as divorced from the social 
structure, but also as static and not related to 
changes in the social distribution of power and 
status. Consequently the formation of values has 
not been seen as the outcome of historic forces; 
research has described the present ‘what’ but 
has not gone on to undertake thesociologically 
necessary task of attempting to explain the ‘why’ 
and the educationally necessary task of explaining 
the ‘how’. 

Therefore, firstly, we must spell out what is 
known about the different clusters of values and 
attitudes of the social groups and what is known 
about changes which have taken place or which 
are currently occurring. 

Having done this we must then attempt to 
relate these clusters to the social experience of 
these groups. This can only be done by deductive, 
historical and comparative methods, using both 
concepts drawn from the ‘functional’ and the 
‘conflict’ schools in an attempt to suggest causal 
connections. Thus we may ask what ‘eufunctions’ 
(supportive of the status quo) are obtained by a 
given system and distribution of values and whose 
or what interests are protected. Then we must 
try to discover what ‘dysfunctions’ are created and 
for whom, whether part or all of the social system 
suffers. And we must also be aware of the possi- 
bility of ‘non-functions’ existing, attributes which 
seem to serve no discoverable purpose of interest 


(Merton, 1968). 


'Thirdly, having discovered the ^what and 
attempted to suggest the ‘why’ we must then, if 
this whole exercise is to have educational relc- 
vance, seek to understand the process by which 
individuals come to accept a given cluster of 
values and psychological attributes which con- 
strain their educational attainment and how these 
may possibly, if at all, be changed by conscious 
policy without causing disproportionate damage 
to the individual psyche or to the social structure. 
It is possibly necessary, in order to disarm readers 
who may think I am implicity arguing a crude 
socially determinist, infinite malleability theory 
of personality, to say, without going in detail 
into the sociology of personality, that I am 
assuming that personality is an open rather than a 
closed system; that is, its characteristics are 
determined by social experiences rather than 
merely modified by them: that social experience 
structures the biologically given characteristics 
into the abstracted concept we call personality 
(Spitzer, 1969), 

At this point it is probably necessary to attempt 
to state a general thesis relating to the various 
value systems held within stratified societies. This 
I will attempt; then I will try to do the same for 
the values of the working class as a special c 
of the general theory. 

The general theory is something like this: 


asc 


1. A society will create, over time and through 
the different social experiences of the groups 
within it, an inter-related pattern of value Systems 
which will tend to give cohesion and stability to 
the social structure. 


2. "These value systems will be such that cach will 
give moral /ethical/cognitive/religious/psychologi- 
cal/etc. support to the social structure and its 
differential distribution of access to 


wealth, 
power and status. 


3. Each group or class will have a different 
perception of itself and the self-perceptions of 
each group will complement each other, These 
self-perceptions will protect the position within 
the social structure of each class and will also 
preclude attempts by individuals, or segments of 
classes, to change their self-perceptions and their 
Social positions. The values held by self and other 
will have the effect of making change both socially 
and Psycho-socially difficult. 


value 
arise because the valu 
s will contam 


tudes ал! 
pirations, 


4. Difficulty will 
system held by members of a clas 1 
specific values about their abilities, арш 
potential which will constrain the as 
motivations, expectations, ctc. of that class. 


5. Members of a class who do develop ме 
which implicitly or explicitly шел, ot] 
value system balance will be ‘cooled 9 their | 
their ‘deviance’ by pressures from within ced 
class and from outside by other social TIS value 
which will redirect them back into their Mee 
system of origin. Education plays an imp | 
part in this ‘cooling out’ process. 


— 


uuy the 
6. In a society with some social m 

process described in 5 will not operate P' in СХ. 
and there may well be some signs of ње value 
hibited by those who do change goes га с 
system but this strain will not be Ss | 
because of the large arca of mare dé 
common assumptions and values qune of алу 
operant systems within reasonable reac 
individual. ПРЕ 
ustrial society» $ | 
ош? proc 
be differ? 


7. Education, in modern ind ў 
critical component of the ‘cooling 
although the mode of operation may 
in different national cultures. tet wage of the 

Our particular thesis, or the special lc wit! 
lower classes in Britain and appi nation | 
modifications, to the lower classes of al 
with similar social historics runs like this: h 


1. The value system of the lower I cir 
that it constrains their behaviour, a 
perception and their aspirations ct that P 
their aptitudes and abilities in such а “faviou и 
engage successfully in middle class ya that dr 
very difficult. The corollary of this bif it л, 
value system of the middle class is such nex? “©, 
only prevents itself from recognizing Ч t also pe 
behaviour from the lower classes but ee t 
in such a way as to reinforce and even rkini de 
behaviour which it expects from the wor 


mus ef 
М E ues 7 ye 
2. The genesis of this system of val ой 


ў n 
looked for structurally and historical юле 
words it is the result of previous socia! ред 
of the way in which the lower class ha atr ne 
and of the way it has perceived that me ns w^ 
reacted to it. Its values are both the "d ose 50 
of social facts, the rationalizations © 
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EM керв to them. They are the 
ц ж ре and the cause of their 
heng а * have been forged and are still 
forces ei А "s socially external and objective 
needed To. Б; | ле internal adjustments which are 
explic la üt them into a pattern acceptable and 

able in terms of the values and expectations 


held. 


oo eed with compulsory education. for 
tough cuo pisei social mobility is possible 
the: sole of ү ion the function of education and 
isseminatior » teacher in this sphere of value 
Sting in the : up critical (Smith, 1973). The 
of education i Durkheim's famous definition 
5 the influen du usually been missed: ‘Education 
Upon those on exercised by the older generations 
з object is и 10 are not yet ready for social life. 
hose Foul an and develop in the child 
те required € and moral states which 
ilieu for which h him both by his society and by the 
Por, althou "ü a 5 specifically destined’ (my italics). 
Tole of the hà 1 the function of education and the 
Who wil] мы is important in selecting those 
in boat en the opportunity of attainment 
ау occur ing the symbols by which mobility 
this is on] and be legitimated through attainment 
цу; the А for an undetermined but small minor- 
X in t an function of education is in rein- 
reinment b es systems which will prevent 
of ricting “а Ower class members, thereby 
б Stratification i d and so stabilizing the pattern 
m "ecognize i tis the failure, or unwillingness 
ca баре major function of education that 
р “тру toi € of and prevents the success of 
“Wile, improve the education of the under- 
2 » the poor and powerless. 
“Search 


Маки а 
Tch BE y; А devoted to brief accounts of 
ang 4$ о Meng ai of the apparent charac- 
American er class children, largely British 

a, m and hens will illustrate their value 
Course, i chaviour deriving from it. It will 
5565 iem clude illustrations of the values of 
will gl of teachers and schools which, it 
The С result how not only the differences but 
Biv снов, 5 of the interactions between them. 
“эщ does not claim to be complete. It is 
abetical order. It is necessary to give 


Зао Ped 
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itin this way in order to avoid giving the impres- 
sion that scientific research proceeds in an ordered 
and theoretically structured manner and, equally 
important, this manner of presentation reduces the 
danger of not seeing social structure, value systems, 
and the relationship between them as essentially 
dynamic and dialectic. 

One or two words of warning are perhaps in 
order, however, before we go on to describe the 
research, Firstly, as will be evident, the level of 
scientific neutrality is not as high in every piece of 
research as might be desirable. In some cases 
‘middle-class’ values are taken as being ‘better’ 
implicitly than corresponding working-class val- 
ues without the author having stated explicitly 
his criteria. Secondly, most of the writers have 
taken a psychological definition of personality as 
unquestioned (the sociologists do this as much as 
the psychologists!) which means that, not only is 
their account of the interaction between the two 
static but they give a priorness and independence 
to personality that should not be acceptable to 
sociologists unless, of course, they are prepared to 
deny Durkheim’s (1927) assertion that social 
facts must be explained by social facts. 


Ausubel (1963) 

He defines intelligence tests as measuring 
‘function or operating capacity at a given point’. 
The culturally deprived have few test-taking 
skills; they are less responsive to pressure of 
time; they are less highly motivated to do well; 
they are less familiar with the language of tests. 
He examined the ‘critical period’, or ‘stage of 
readiness’ hypothesis and argues that this is 
difficult to apply to the cognitive development of 
children. Older children seem to have a distinct 
advantage in learning new skills. But the result 
of missing early learning is to build up a ‘cumula- 


tive deficit” which limits later learning. It is from 
reversibility of 


is that the possibility of the i 
aree : - i d from the fact 


cultural deprivation may arise and fr > 
that learning becomes increasingly differentiated 
and specialized with age and the child who has 
missed the early undifferentiated learning may 


not have the basis on which to specialize. 


Bernstein B А | 
The following is a summary of Bernstein's early 


‘Social class and linguistic develop- 


j rticle, ; 
ШЧ нал fsocial learning’ (Bernstein, 1958). 


ment: a theory о! 


He discusses the centrality of language in the 
process of socialization and the ways in which it 
depends on social structure and relationships. 
He suggests that observable linguistic differences 
are associated with social class membership. 
Middle-class children learn both formal (elabo- 
rated) and public (restricted) codes. Most lower 
working class children are restricted to the use ofa 
public code. The formal code is grammatically 
more complex, permits greater claboration of 
meaning and the articulation of subjective feel- 
ings and ‘points to the prohibition inherent in a 
complex conceptual hierarchy for the organization 
of experience’. Public language is simple gram- 
matically and does not allow precise explicit 
statement of ideas or emotions. It is a language 
in which much of the meaning is assumed or 
implicit. 

Bernstein has several times emphasized that the 
restricted code is not per se inferior to the elaborated 
code and he says that the educational failure of 
lower class children is a ‘culturally induced 
backwardness transmitted and sustained through 
the effects of linguistic processing’ and is not 
therefore due to psychological factors. He also 
argues that educational means taken to assist the 
lower class child should not destroy his restricted 
code and the cultural values from which it is 
derived; the ‘powerful forthrightness and vitality’ 
of the restricted code must be preserved. The 
characteristics of the restricted code include the 
following: short, simple often incomplete sen- 
tences; frequent use of personal Pronouns, but not 
‘I’; repetition of conjunctions; few subordinate 
clauses; few qualifiers; much ‘sympathetic cir- 
cularity” repetition of idiomatic phrases; dis- 
located, discontinuous argument; much extra- 

verbal communication. 


In other articles Bernstein has attacked the 
concept of compensatory education on the grounds 
that the working class child has not yet been 
offered even fair access to educational 
that the concept is a value-laden 
implies the superiority of middle- 
and, that anyhow ‘education cann 
for society’ (Bernstein, 1971). 


facilities; 
one which 
class culture, 
ot compensate 


Bronfenbrenner (1961) 


He sees the lower classes adopting middle class 
patterns of child rearing, but important differ- 


ences between the classes remain. Psychological & 
disciplinary techniques are increasingly нт ( 
used; parents аге more permissive, RERUM 
more openly expressed; reason is taking over ting 
personalized authority as a means of exact? 
compliance; feelings of guilt are „=“ и 
these techniques. There is a risk that pt 
lower class families are not ‘adequately ced. 
ciplined and that girls will be over prote 
Mothers tend to use love-based techniques in fall 
classes but fathers use direct methods with er 
the lower classes. He sees these trends as wm 
achievement motivation but fears they WI 

lead to increases in aggression, cruelty 
tenseness. 


Bronfenbrenner (1957) other 
He emphasizes the importance of the m scularly 
the formation of attitudes and values, par^ ent 
achievement motivation. High achievemen ith 2? 
vation seems to flourish within families W! Ше 
atmosphere of ‘cold democracy’ п 51102 
with early maternal involvement and : ait t: 
pressures for independence and ac s middle 
These are the characteristics more of th ami ~ 
than lower classes. The middle «ае milý 
accepting and egalitarian, the lower € в ом 
is oriented towards obedience and n сја 
class fathers аге тоге authoritarian. e m m 
boys who do succeed at school often have 
who have married ‘downwards’ socially. 


Caro (1966) TL 
His research shows working class ? us o 
less confident of their ability to pci clas E: 
Caro sees the acceptance by the wot just, 
lower degrees of success as а necessary ey ar " 
on their part to their circumstances: ^ 4; дом у 
fact, realistic! and anticipate greater ; th! 
in their efforts to achieve success by 56^ 
goals down. 


Coleman (1969) 
He looks here at the problem P d at 56 ac 
working class children who do m oe 
He compares the attitudes of the Pa pu ge 
children with those of upper middle 1 te nity 
He finds that both use similar contro jour | p 
both use similar reinforcement beha” oth" 
have similar family characteristics a” Е 
many attitudes of behaviour in comm 


cd | 
resent ool 
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Deutsch (1963) 

мыз oce here is that the skills which the 
be s E с =. brings to school with him are 
Therefore a c early failure almost inevitable. 
Bev = m experience is negatively, not 
ini чь einforced’. The confusion and noise of 
he ee that skills of inattention are 
| : и. ack of expectation of reward means 
lom o undertaken arc *motoric', have a 
а hui and arc likely to be related to 

jects or services for people. 


ara and Teahan (1957) 

псу conclude that ‘th ievi üd i 
Y 1 he achieving child is 
onforming, docile and conventional’. 


oud and Halsey (1957) 

ed i a that in South West Hertfordshire 
T MNT оа was less important in 
amily size E etween unsuccessful children than 
ut, in Middl ucation and attitudes of parents, 

is esbrough successful children were 


isting: 
bee Mile by the relative prosperity of their 


Fuchs (1968) 


Ne va - > 
tacit ue System of the slum school contains the 
Schoo] Г that social conditions outside the 


inevitable. Such that failure by the children is 
шае 4 This belief makes such failure in- 


T bs у 
its Values li school socializes new teachers into 
Ре аге ma attitudes whereby they are per- 
са herefore failure is perpetuated be- 


te 
achers learn how to help children fail. 


Со! 

тем Birns (1968) 

c ге ЧӨ р 

Чац di d research that indicates that social 

d nt int on in test scores do not become 

vede that the age of two. The authors con- 

К на a) class does not affect pre- 
са Чо, S'itive development, or b) the tests 

Ha 2. Showit! | 

THe" (1968) 

tho. 13 

9; . 

S6 from « study of ‘inconsistent’ children; 

ady, bag: M homes who do badly and those 

Sche. "aged mes who do well. He finds that the 

adya ave children who are unsuccessful in 

dy Ataged similar attitudes to those of dis- 


gen tageq p on-successful children. The dis- 
desto ut successful children have similar 


е advantaged and successful. 


Henry (1971) 

In a passage in which he is talking about the 
‘randomness’ of the behaviour of lower class 
people he says that wherever, in our culture, 
achievement and security cease to be components 
of perception, behaviour will appear to the 
middle class observer to be random. ‘Ап import- 
ant modality of achievement is hope and a 
central modality of hope is бте... the person 
who has no hope of achievement or security will 
have no conception whatever of the organization 
of behaviour (relative to middle class behaviour) 
at all.’ He characterizes lower class behaviour as 
subject to entropy—which is the measure of 
randomness—and hence of loss of organization. 


Himmelweit (1955) 

Here research shows prejudice by teachers 
against working class boys. The teachers chose 
more middle class boys as being popular than the 
boys themselves chose. Moreover, teachers from 
working class background tended to have opinions 
that asserted that the ‘wrong sort’ of boy was 
being allowed into grammar schools today—this 
in spite (or because?) of the fact that they were 
themselves the ‘wrong sort’ of boy. 


Hoggart (1962) 

‘Grammar schools can exert а great—if well 
meant or even unconscious—pressure to Te- 
move their working class pupils from attachment 
to their homes and neighbourhoods; they 
(teachers) seck to attach them to middle class 
values. ... A substantial proportion (of teachers) 
not only reject their working class background 
but reject it with scorn and adhere to their new 
middle class attitudes; they are rigidly ortho- 
dox and wish to preserve a hierarchical society.’ 


Hyman (1967) | 
The lower classes have a system of beliefs and 


values which inhibit or prevent them from 
undertaking those actions which would improve 
their low status. This value system places less 
emphasis upon the traditional high success goals, 
increases their awareness of the lack of oppor- 
tunity to achieve success, and puts less emphasis 
upon the achievement of goals which in turn 
would be necessary for success. The lower class 
child does not want as much success, does not 
expect to get it if he wants 1t, and does not want 


that which might help him to get it: 
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Cahl (1965) | 

He summarizes the research on the social class 
distribution of value orientations: *...their 
results are comparable and parallel. Simple 
attitude items were devised to measure abstract 
values about certain social relationships and 
behaviours connected with achievement orienta- 
tion and they produced scales that ‘worked’ in 
two senses; the same items clung together to 
define given scales despite distances of time, 
geography and language that divided the ficld 
studies; and the co-relations of the scales with an 
outside variable, socio-economic status, were 
stable’. 


Kahl (1957) 

In this work he shows that only the boys who 
had internalized what he calls “getting ahead’ 
values were sufficiently motivated to overcome 
the obstacles which, as lower middle class or 
working class boys, they had to face in schools, He 


shows the great importance of parental value 
orientation. 


Kahl (1953) 


He argues that the evidence shows that while 
native ability is an important factor in deter- 
mining success in the first few years of school 
social class and related values soon take over and 
strongly influence the school work of the student. 
Studies also show, he Says, that those students 
who do succeed in school despite negative values 
in their social environment usually have strong 
motivations or important encouragement. 


Katz (1964) 

He argues, on evidence, that the middle classes 
emphasize status achievement and utilize а 
procedure emphasizing personal effort and 
personal worthiness. The working classes (par- 
ticularly the lower working class) define success 
in terms of possessions. 


King (1969) 

He claims that the ‘social value component of 
the culture transmitted by the School had a high 
middle class loading’. The sons of Parents who 
had been to grammar school themselves held 
grammar school values. There was a high level of 
involvement in the school by boys who viewed it 
as an avenue to vocational success. There was 
some difference, however, between the declared 


aims of the teachers and the perceived aims €: 
boys; the former talked more of ин 
values, the latter saw the school more instr 
mentally. 


Kluckholn (1961 and 1970) 


iertati У finitely 
Value orientations arc ‘complex but de 


а д tao arder and 
patterned ... principles which give eed zd 
irecti 6 i of acts à 
direction to the ever flowing stream ee 


thoughts as these relate to the solution of com 15 as 
human problems’. They sce these probl ates 
relating to: the nature of man; ruo 
between man and nature; the evaluation Е те. 
the meaning of activity and the nature О eek 
ficant relationships. They suggest that the єп t0 
several different solutions which may ue P icfnite 
these problems and that there is а егеп 
patterning of the answers given by the © зе see 
social classes. For example, the middle classe scc 
human nature as a mixture of good and су г" 
man as exercising mastery over nature, 


Los an 
s $ ing, *, 
high value on time future and on doings king 


mo ics | Horas wor 
emphasizes individuality. Whereas eh him â$ 
class possibly sce man’s nature as good, 8 


8 sen 
subordinate to nature, emphasize time йе 
and being rather than doing, and стр 
collectivity. 

Knupfer (1947) a cteristi 

He argues that the psychological Ши nis b& 
of the underdog constrain and теат. бе thé 
haviour in ways which reflect and rein extern! 
restrictions imposed upon him by 
economic and social forces. 


Kohn and Schooler (1969) опао" 


ta 
ђ 708 orients 
The authors relate social class to А 


and 


. " 
working class parents’ values for their К "a 
The middle class favoured self-directiO” д 
working class favoured conformity (0 € Jas 
imposed rules. They argue that 50012 for * 


5 d № 
consistently related to the values hel 3 we | 
for one’s children and to orientatio vals 
: Е ethet od’ 
society and work. They suggest tha ine у 


a 
and their class distribution can be €XP oct 
the cumulative effects of education ae ort. 
tional position, Occupational position 1 ' hat c 
because it determines the conditions п. gd" 
or deny the opportunity for self direct}? 
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га Поп is also import i 
A DOr la У T7: +s H 
portant because it can give the 


| 


necessarv и ама 
ни « или СЕ _–__З__К__ 
Kohn (1959) 

he van Som his own rcscarch he says 
Delite "c elass parent reacts to his child’s 
e middle ы, > intelle results; 
Intentions, Tem reacts in terms of the 
acceptance of E Or ing class parent emphasizes 
ile; the ИДИ. — and one’s lot in 
accordance with pus emphasize acüng in 
hat one's environ с’; own principles and assume 
16 working сја ment and lot can bc changed. 
qualities that dinis. valuc for their children 
haviour is kena respectability, ‘desirable’ 
middle classes а violating ,proscriptions; the 
Standards of os ue thc child s internalization of 
Silii oncle oe els desirable’? behaviour is 

iple. 
Le Shan (1952) 


с s 
m ol d orientations vary by class. 
of tension fr is seen as quick sequences 
"Ing for the fi relief and there is very little plan- 
reli seque шиге. In the middle class the tension- 
future d пи os are longer and planning into the 
Le Shan $ Sps as the individual grows older. 
9f the Glass ays that the child rearing practices 
Class tiain D. encourage this difference. The lower 
Whereas t ы, immediate punishment and reward 
+ reward, 12991 classes often defer punishment 
Yn ten-year M. реге of rescarch in which eight- 
ре "King class ai asked to tell stories, the 

Nod o ti uldren’s stories spanned a shorter 
My, € than those of the middle classes. 

м (1962) 
College Secs slur 
рода У or clus 
“nd Poor scho 


we 


Low 


1 neighbourhoods acting as a 
ter of factors acting together to 
ols and poor school attainment 


Cog, edu 

wp mic angal deprivation. He sees social, 
b "ng e attitudinal factors reinforcing and 
bos. ach other, 

Не Фе (1965 

e Oun, 

У м. T E I working class parents wanted 

Augg 1658 and Ourage such basic behaviour as 

ова, Th obedience and the acceptance of 

“Meat | на also wished to restrict their 

"плацу Ship groups and were less 


an H due : 
d occupationally ambitious for 
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their children. еу tended also to undervalue 
their children's educational ability and potential. 
If they criticized the schools it was because they 
thought the schools neglected practical and 
applied subjects. In each of these attitudes the 
working classes were different from the middle 
classes. 


Parsons and White (1961) 

Parsons has summarized much of the research 
relating to value differences between the working 
and middle classes. The former exhibit more co- 
operativeness, dependence, mutuality and less 
awareness of self, less competitiveness, less concern 
with privacy, less concern with ritual and 
courtesy; they are also more subject to externally 
imposed controls and so are more ‘other directed’, 
they show less anxiety, they are more egalitarian 
and prefer informality. 

The middle classes on the other hand are more 
competitive, they exercise more personal auton- 
omy, they establish ego carly, they value privacy 
and courtesy, they are inward looking and ‘self 
directed’ with internalized controls. 


Reisman (1962) 

His account of the culturally deprived child is 
somewhat loaded but is an attempt to synthesize 
much of the relevant work. He sees the ‘weak- 
nesses’ as being: traditional and narrow in outlook, 
anti-intellectual, individualism and 


pragmatic, 
developed, they show 


creativity are only slightly 
signs of alienation, political apathy, suggestibility 
and naivity, they have boring occupational tasks 
and crowded homes. Their ‘strengths’ lie in the 
co-operativeness and mutual aid of the extended 
family, they exhibit less tension and strain, they 
are more egalitarian and value informality and 
humour, they are relatively free from self-blame 
and parental over-protection, they show Jess 
sibling rivalry and enjoy a degree of security in 
the extended family and in their traditional out- 
look. Reisman describes the ‘style’ of the deprived 
child in the following way- They are content 
rather than form centred, they are externally 
orientated rather than introspective, they are 
physical and visual rather than aural, problem 
centred rather than abstract centred, inductive 
rather than deductive, spatial rather јан E 
ow, careful, persevering rather than quic 


d flexible, they have a lack of formal 
C 


poral, sl 
facile ап 


language skills but a highly developed system of 
informal language and gestures. 


Rist (1970) . 
"This is a study of the teacher and the organiza- 
tion of the classroom on the basis of his percep- 
tions of children. Initially the teacher perceives 
the child on social class rather than academic 
criteria and the children are grouped within the 
classroom on social scale criteria. Then, over 
time, academic criteria are used to differentiate 
within the social class groups. Hence there 


develops what Rist calls a caste system within the 
classroom. 


Roberts (1968) 


He advances here the theory that the ambitions 
and aspirations of young workers are determined 
by their careers and not vice versa. He ar; 
that young workers and school leavers believe 
that they have a career choice but the career and 
employment Opportunity structure, the school 
and the home determine their choice. The process 
operates upon the individual through the necess- 


ity of a Sob identity’ before personal identity 
can fully develop. 


Rosen (1956) 

He found that achievement. value correlated 
with both educational aspirations and with social 
clas. He also found 


I that those with higher 
aspirations than the norm for their class also had 


higher achievement value and under-aspirers had 
lower achievement scores, 


gues 


Schneider and Lysgaard (1953) 
They advance the theory that the working 
classes seek immediate gratification and the 


middle classes are prepared to plan ahead and 
thereby postpone gratification. 


Schwebel and Bernstein (1970) 

They show that workin 
more impulsiveness than 
test situations and that 
defensive reaction to the t 
a situation. They also sh 
ness can significantly 
tests. 


Stephenson (1958) 


In a comparison of English and American 
youths they found that it was the working class 


8 class children exhibit 
middle class children in 
this can be seen as a 
ension generated in such 
owed that this impulsive- 
affect performance on 


: еп it i 
РЕР ЕЯ s when № ;7 
pupils ‘who most lower their aspiration 


SS 
comes to considering plans or expectations - 
Swift (1965) o Чава family 

He suggests that there are two + first is the 
types for educational success. The iddle class 
usual ‘ideal-type’ of ‘cultured’ upper cme din? 
family in which the child is = capacities | 
general tolerant fashion to devclop is racterized | 
in many directions’. The second is wr ya high 
by its lower middle class status ап ^; educatio 
degree of mobility pessimism, it ce pind carec! 
instrumentally as a means of cee gent relative 
prospects—the father blames his OW ducationd 
failure on the inadequacy of his | и +. of the 
qualifications. Discipline in the үшү 
traditional type, it is not permissive a 
Because of the lower middle dasni е 
father's occupation he has wider ле еп 
for his children than the working class Ра 


Yee (1969) "T T 

He found that ‘the most significar п was | 
determining teacher-pupil interactio pupils „о 
social class of the pupil. Middle class Г рае, 
their teachers as warm, trusting and p. hers io 
and working class pupils saw а patterns dt 
cold, blaming and punitive. Attitu the а de 
the middle class pupils marche? the atit 3 
patterns of teachers better than worm we 
patterns of working class pupils. sachers Vg 
pupils’ attitudes towards male Бет aui 
significantly more favourable than | 
towards female teachers. 


П 
[actor { 


3. Discussion and Conclusion i 
I suggest that there is m ол“ 
accepting qualifications and ae logy ° T 
from the limitations of the metho a" or wot 
of the work, to indicate that the Я иса! т 
classes exhibit in the context а Hom yf 
processes a cluster of attitudes, pe , 0 
aspirations which are cohesiv supp , 
Called а system tending to be могла qal 
à 5s исор 
I further suggest that this syste™ а 
coherent and has the necessary W clyde цей 
to justify being described as ve » The € б 
holn (1961) has called a *philosop p life of ©! 
"philosophy" behind the way 0 


о 
с : hom 
individual and of every relatively 
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m Р : 
Бр ny given pin in their hours This 
sense of ктен пе секет seis: се ан, а 
affective dim eg о unity both in cognitive and 
this Xd nece Each personality gives to 
Балеа же P ye E idiosyncratic colouring, 
ils d. ividuals will markedly reshape it. 
ЙО cd c main outlines of the fundamental 
fons уе ene, ey and basic abstrac- 
the stuff of iu ise алат) been created out of 
ife experience pee heredi апа peculiar 
Фо, ay are * the underlying principles arise 
human р by, the givens ot biological 
interaction Ti an the universalities of social 
пату а 8 ud specific formulation is ordi- 
15 from the ji poses Inthe immediate sense it 
or living of th ways which constitute the designs 
Socio-econ, E community or tribe or region or 

omic class or nation or civilization that 


Most ing 
indi | В x a 
Outlook, ‘viduals derive their "тета (сен по 


What thi 
this passage does not do and neither 


‘OCs 3 ч 
the к... тма ће research into the ‘philosophies’ of 
System of the Ded to attempt to locate the 
9f value ч E ower classes into the overall pattern 
‘ciety, de of the other groups in their 
Created p. uckholn suggests that a ‘philosophy’ is 
the [y eon the folk-ways of their community but 
Properly x of a community can only be 
actio, ives as the product of reciprocal inter- 

eee the various communities within a 
Process : And, I argue, this is a dialectical 


Qricaliy" E must be seen through time, his- 
а re anis a знанай. When, therefore, 
an dence of ma 682) says in talking of the 
nd ,, . Material conditions on the attitudes 


at 
Mor tainments 


со of working class children: 
lig 15 Ver, су, S 


in Ber ат When these adverse conditions are 
i de Tecent Sent, the fact that they have existed 
n ehga, Past, or were a feature of the parents? 


atti i 

l О Р а 

Or ^ es, Shee may exert an influence on 
V es, an irati > кай 

сара "n що ; and aspirations for a generation 


Me : 
Whi ‘City ox чна is grossly underestimating the 
Sene. may tae of such characteristics 
Whe ations 5 E necessary to go back many 
P She (1968) erstand their origins. Similarly, 
va], ME of the ү, is discussing Turner's critique 
i Sen on the class distribution of 
Rive at suggests that ‘the expecta- 

h p lons both of themselves and of 

Y working class parents and their 


tiong Orient 


Crs, fel 


children, have perhaps been neglected as a subject 
of study’, she neglects to make the further 
suggestion that such perceptions are structured 
socially and can only be understood as part of a 
social matrix. 

The argument then runs something like this: 
given an adequate sociology of education it 
should be possible to predict with some accuracy, 
allowing for ethnic, religious and sub-cultural 
variations deriving from the varieties of past 
experience, the core cognitive and perceptual 
characteristics of the members of a definable 
strata within a stratified society. In other words, 
given the understanding that the lower classes in 
Great Britain have been subject to relative 
poverty, to inadequate housing, to unemployment, 
to personal and group insecurity, to limited 
vocational choice, to noncreative repetitive, 
concrete, physical work, to subjection and sub- 
ordination, to a relatively higher birth rate, and 
death rate, to a political system which seemed 
ineffective in improving their lot and an educa- 
tional system which was imposed upon them 
and a knowledge industry that seemed irrelevant 
to their perceptions—given this understanding it 
should have been possible to predict those 
characteristics which have been discovered only 
after much research. The necessary analytical 
concepts have existed, in Marx, in G. H. Mead, in 
Durkheim; and the factual knowledge has also 
existed in, for example, Engels and Booth. 
The descriptive insights have been there in 
novelists like Robert Tressel (1965), Jack London 
and to some extent Orwell; they have also been 
seen by people like Lawrence and Hoggart. But 
all these strands have not been brought together 
and so the sociologist of education, professionally 
preoccupied by the needs for scientific теѕресіа- 
bility through empirical quantification pro- 
cedures has failed to develop either his imagination 
or his perspective and consequently his theory 
has atrophied. As a result, in the sociology of 
education, we are only just beginning to see the 
characteristics of the working class. child as 
something other than manifestations of his peculiar 

sychology. 
i The ae sociologist, Bernard Barber, 
wrote the following in 1957: ‘Family solidarity 
will cause the members of different classes to have 
different interests in social mobility . . - different 
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political interests... different attitudes towards 
income... different economic interests . z dif- 
ferent educational interests. .. . And so it will be 
with every kind of social interest: recreational, 
cultural, and even religious’. One is tempted to ask 
whether research like the Douglas work on ‘Home 
and School’ (1964) and ‘All Our Future’ (1968) is 
really necessary and particularly to question the 
value of such writers as Clegg and Megson (1968) ; 
for emotion unbridled by understanding is even 
more dangerous than statistics uninformed by 
theory. 

At this point I tentatively want to carry my 
argument one stage further. I have suggested that 
the cultural-historical approach, deriving its 
direction from the body of sociological theory I 
have mentioned, would have enabled us to have 
predicted with some accuracy the ‘characteristics? 
and responses of the working classes in the educa- 
tional context they have been offered. It is 
necessary to simplify this. The way in which one, 
as a member of a group, is treated indicates the 
perceptions which other groups have of one’s own. 
The treatment of the lower class derives from its 
subordination and the structural necessity to 
maintain that subordination. All known Societies 
have had a differential distribution of status, of 
power, of wealth. АП societies have а division of 
labour, a division of roles and a concomitant 
differential distribution of knowledge and a 
consequential differential distribution of self 
perceptions. These various distributions will in- 
evitably tend to cluster and certain groups will, 
over time, exhibit consistent characteristics, 

Where formal educational institutions are intro- 
duced the perceptions and under: 
those who structure the form an 
the content of education will te 
that the educational processes wil 
end. There will be a tendency fo 
emphasize the subordination of { 
and there will be the developme 
methods and’ techniques 

which will have this funct 
manifest forms. 


Jules Henry (1971) refers widely to the work of 
anthropologists to show that in racially divided 
societies, in colonial societies or 
split by class divisions the dominant 
group ‘tends to organize the educa 


standings of 
d determine 
nd to ensure 
l work to this 
r education to 
he subordinate 
nt of curricula, 
and uses of language 
lon in both latent and 


in societies 
or exploiting 
tional system 


| 


| 
sition. 


i aintain its own po: 
50 as to strengthen and maintain из l айй 


The anthropologists stress thc repressive e d 
destructive effects on the subordinate group | 
education by the dominating group о -— | 
Henry emphasises the political use of ered But 
to perpetuate dominance and мамин: only © 
the subjection of the lower classes 15 и to the 
other men, or to other groups. It is а man 
material environment which surrounds t n sus- 
on which they arc dependent not only ‚с their 
tenance but against which they percet dudes | 
own being. This material же of today 
not only the urban industrialized worl [nature 
but all other manifestations of the work © | 
and of man-upon-naturc. Lj cepe id 
(1918) argued persuasively that the па pe «philo: 
dominant occupational pattern create tions an 
sophy on life’ and particular percep includes 
attitudes to the world. The environment d supe 
not only cotton mills, council flats A nil an 
markets in Lancashire, but also d wilt 
milking machines and the land-use © shine’ and 
shire. Subordination is to man, mac et 
‘natural’ environment (Bennet and Benn e perat? 
Each of these environments will шо sim" 
with any political subordination to ~ ан i йе 
lar socio-psychological characteristics més 
subordinated. 'The major social ис ail iic 
arc his family, his place of work, his m + ont е 
environment and his school; the Bm Ule ar ү 
these will retain, whilst it remains 1 of à to", 
extended and not collectivized, a deg! Potential 
omy, scope for individuality and ап scho T 
for deviance. But work, environmen ta stale s 
will emphasize and support, for aed nd " 
subordination, a condition of depen я char 
acceptance of powerlessness to а MET. Hm 
Where there is a religious context t ordinat (6 
the lower strata, will emphasize 8079 
where there is an intimate ал : 
community context this may suppo' s 
influence but this combined iue. c 107 ре! 
lo divert or protect from or соро. 
not direct against or conflict wit ; p? 
subordination-making pressures fons frame 
least, they will merely provide оа 
for local or personal reforms. Facto! пајої 
Subordination will dominate the i ua ti? 
Process and institutions, the work $ 
the environment. 


у 
1 pr^, 
+ the M 
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` base ог 


Haeo ayes draws upon the work of 
ophy’ of the Tuis S direc. t ш the ‘philos- 
our contem тер раза wassimilar tothatof 
tural work je d ower urban classes. Agricul- 
There was 2 1 | sed certain ways of thought. 
of the past ie di rs to sec the future in terms 
to the ced 1 кы in terms of cycles equivalent 
following a = = al year, and of human life 
different а mo cycle from birth through the 
Меге the «n xii rain to death. Related to this 
Social life x e pr cparing the young to fit into 
his Bib of ul Mas and would continue to be. 
Ina Sichere. bringing had few specific features. 
Intellectual (ree: it was subject to few 
Phasizes mem, кч The oral. culture em- 
Was not absent i ve Logic-empirical thought. 
aspects of вены: it was only directed at specific 
Was directed to г Host. teaching and preaching 
oil was the ] Е them that unremitting 
1 : ot Jod had appointed for those at the 
Oppression qi Too great an awareness of 
Pattern ораз 201900 by clinging to the 
his argely на. to the vernacular oral tradition. 
an practi otected the peasant from teaching 
Cven be th ng directed from outside—as may 
technolo, "A case today, despite all the modern 
8Y of education—and ensured the main- 


псе of ies 
Outlook, A. a distinctive popular culture and 
ам him; à result, Simon suggests, ‘the worker 


With thes dia as a part of nature, as co-operating 
cate, Roget: accordingly his tendency is to 
Value secu Se he lacks the means to coerce, to 
Providence = above adventure, to surrender to 
. Even и rather than tempting it . . .". 
ti n’s c жи щи 3 reminiscent is Joan 
The erchanh ion of the attitudes of the Floren- 
uu time the : of the carly fifteenth century. 
en ес о т is with our contemporary 
no Чака both, Their domestic life was well 
S 1 a$ a background to efficient busi- 
bringing up healthy 
moral outlook; their 


to . > the 
со acqui 
Urte 
“they Ou: 
avaj 


re P eiu to avoid making enemies and 
8, аы to be of good appearance. 
land, the € and not eccentric. On the 
timidity Potential merchant had also to 

Y and conformism, he needed judge- 


ment and strength of character, energy, versatility 
a readiness to take control of events. Literacy was 
a practical necessity, also an apprenticeship in the 
art of communication ‘beginning with active 
participation in the community of the household 
...the need for love and understanding rather 
than force and fear enter into this. .. . Parents 
should try to ensure that a child develops his own 
particular characteristics, for individual character 
is an asset in social life and active qualities such 
as willpower are needed in business’. 

So we can sce parallels between the attitudes of 
the modern middle classes and their emerging if 
stil] marginal predecessors in the middle ages and 
the characteristics of their social subordinates. 
In each case the value system exhibited can be 
hypothesized as a function both of the relative 
position of each within the total social system and 
as a function of the relationship of each to the 
surrounding material environment. Subordina- 
tion, inferiority and dependence will encourage 
the development of one system of values; super- 
ordination, superiority and independence will 
encourage the development of different but 
complementary values. It is worth pointing out in 
particular one aspect of the values of the peasants 
and the merchants described by Simon—that 
is the function assigned to language in each 
system. This would seem to give interesting 
implicit support for the thesis about language 
advanced in recent years by B. Bernstein. 

Similarly Kluckhohn and Leighton (1946) 
in contrasting the Navaho, a people without the 
technology for challenging nature and therefore 
subordinated to it, with Europeans suggest that 
the former accepted nature and adapted them- 


selves to her demands as best they could, but 


they were not utterly passive. They tried many 


things designed to control nature physically and 
to repair damage caused by the elements. But 
they did not expect to conquer nature. The 
Navaho tried to influence her with songs and 


rituals but they knew that the forces of nature, 


rather than anything that man did determines 


success or failure. . . 
Jevance of all this to teaching 


It is, then, the re 
which must concern us now. Those who deplore, 
for whatever reasons—be they economic, cul- 
tural, political or aesthetic—the ‘failure’ of the 
om the educational 


lower classes 10 benefit fr 
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process, in this country or America, assume that 
there would be net gain, individual or social, if 
this wastage could be reduced. Some have 
challenged this, in part or in whole. Jackson and 
Marsden (1966) have spoken of the destruction of 
valuable components of working class culture by 
the grammar schools; Bernstein has argued that 
working class language and culture have an 
intrinsic and aesthetic value; Nye Bevan once 
deplored the fact that the grammar school 
castrated the potential political leaders of the 
labour movement. In this country the Welsh and 
Scottish nationalists and, far more dramatically, 
the Black Panthers and other ethnic minority 
groups in the USA are demanding an education 
which will preserve and not destroy their cul- 
tures. On similar arguments some are suggesting 
deschooling on the theory that this will both re- 
lieve working class children from the oppressive 
effects of an alien and exploitive culture and 
enable them to develop the educational means of 
developing their own. Unfortunately an intensi- 
fication of stratification or cultural differentiation 
probably will be subject to a sort of multiplier 
effect and create even wider gaps in communica- 
tion and understanding leading on the one hand 
to even greater inequality in the distribution of 
power, wealth and influence; and on the other 
hand it will lead to greater social tensions and 
strains which will bring in train further repression 
and coercion. 
So we are, at the moment, 
reformers and apparently 
contradiction. The argumen 
been that the educational 
lower classes is the corolla 
attitudes and characteristic 
to find in subordinated groups with a similar socia] 
and cultural history. Therefore reform measures 
which see the attitudes which it wishes to change 
as mere superficial and idiosyncratic Psychological 
peculiarities are almost certainly doomed to failure 
and, if they were to have any effect we certainly 
could not be sure what these effects would be. Re- 
form which does derive froma diagnosis of causes 
may theoretically have a greater chance of success 
and may also enable some speculative prediction 
to be made. But, our argument has been that it is 
the interaction of social groups through time and 
in the social structure that create the conditions 


left with the 
ап unreconcilable 
t of this essay has 
‘inadequacy’ of the 
ty of the cluster of 
$ one would expect 


necessary for the emergence of g.system sd bees 
or ‘philosophy’ therefore, logically, S nditions 
changes are required to create the con als 
necessary for attitudes to change. Also, logi bor- 
it would seem most probable that a vineis 
dinated group would be produced within t vo 
social structure. "Therefore the оваке 
change is considered desirable, only реч 
change will make this possible, нии е ut, in 
even if it were to happen, would bring = пере 
its turn, problems similar to those with w ње ђе 
began. So, it would scem nothing can, in facts 
done. А е. 
This conclusion, however, is not озера 
Firstly, it is ethically unacceptable and Sologic 
it docs not necessarily follow from the socio 
analysis which precedes it. "ion in the 
I have argued that it is a group's poster recon” 
social structure which is one ped T phy" 
dition for the development of a . ape 
The ‘social structure’ is an abstraction, m indi- 
which constrains and impinges upon асе 
vidual through other micro social 8 place of 
which are more ‘real’ like the family, the J 
work and the school. ‘ole of ! В 
This is not the place to discuss (ће ro tin out 
first two of these institutions, beyond шк e and 
that both are subject to continuous пасла % 
that, currently, trends towards greater ~ put it^ 
participation seem to be gathering ~ equ 
appropriate to look at the school. m inte i 
appropriate to suggest that changes in i о] mi к 
Structure and relations within the sch h igh, 
well be the one educational change whic desit 
create the conditions necessary for | 
attitudinal changes. What is certain ist 
which take place in the context of the 
hierarchically structured school к 
replicate and support the external socia pr 
ation of the lower class child аге „eas cP? 
thereby condemned from the start. Mero ! 10 
ges in the school which gave the 5" WT 
parents and even their children the ese! 
to exercise some of the power usually ! edu rec! 
the Head, the Governors and dative E 
Officer might well have that cumulat! 
Upon attitudes and self images ап 
of parents, children and teachers 
Ир the balance in favour of some Th 
reforms which could then ђе tried in t 


SS 


ut 
RC 


tha ol 
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^W 


Structure of s 

m а the school. At least the results could 

a ee educationally, disastrous than 
uch obtain at the moment. 
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CHILD ; 
| REN'S USE OF LANGUAGE IN THE NURSERY 


VALERIE THOMAS urse Tutor, Ё onal Studies, Open University 
Course Tut ‚ Educati , Ор 4 


. TEN rovs and i 

Ке ote: Е ten girls in a nursery class, w! ee А А 

bie ir activities and the time s ) y response uttered by and to them was recorded in long- 

n environment were ме р cach were noted. The behaviour of the staff and the entire 
"ULL to their social class and че . The responses and activities were categorized and analysed in 
ien абан the tse E : ш lectual and verbal ability. However, no association appeared to 
E of these ине Pe = anguage forms, such as the question, and certain types of behaviour and 
dh staff, for the same и у 5 suspected that this was due to the minimal interaction between children 
d inguistic forms to expl 5 ren, in a more structured situation, appeared more ready to use a variety 
м orientation wr па and to seek to understand their environment. The result would suggest : 

Уса beneficia] ef » nd а more structured approach to nursery activities, if pre-school educa ion i 

al effect on the linguistic and cognitive development ofthe pour child Me 
young . 


Intro, 
S duction 
yes linguis к 
н — Р . inguistic areas (Wann, Dorn d Liddle 
т du e$ шр а per iod of rapid develop- 1962; Granowsky and Krossner, 1970; T€ 
Смар, but agnis child acquires not only 1966; Dorn, 1966; Reichenberg-Hackett, 1962; 
so the ability to use it for the Douglas and Ross, 1964; Smilansky, 1961), or in 


social adjustment (Brown and Hunt, 1961; 


Б 
oses 
ac of learni Е 
ad arning. The generally inferior 
Many critical evalua- 


emic a АИ 
Performance of lower-class children Douglas and Ross, 1964). 


May be 

th: partly 4 . 
ich encourage А senem e parental attitudes tions have been carried out in the United 
low bier vital, is less es res, although often States, where alternative programmes have been 
the ii parents tend to ees iem learning. As mounted (Weikart, 1967). These have either 
b^ Ok rente] bets = = emphasis on introduced a structured approach to concept and 
reag, апа Newson, 1 96 ction (Milner, 1951; language development within the nursery frame- 
‚ 1968), so they are less work (Deutsch, 1963), or carefully planned and 
towards specific 


sequenced activities aimed 


to 
Bati encour: : : 
lon age exploration through interro- 
and logical thinking 


use >“ (McCarthy 
таңы System wo we Deutsch, 1963), or to goals in reading, arithmetic 

Nalization г эне that provides and seeks (Bereiter and Engelmann, 1966). The absence of 
of suc leviation of тт с И adequate assessment or follow-up studies in many 
Scho i children has e apparent disadvantages of these programmes and the incompleteness of 
о ре, Ucation a | сеп thought to lie in pre- others, have made them difficult to evaluate. 
буер, ; OW general, jt hich has been considered 
Чо al Vestigatio ‚ ill-defined, advantages. How- Research design 
Я ns into schools employing tradi- In England, the value of nursery education has 

d and its methods are only 


Method 
5 H Р В 
ficia} “ activity ri child-learning through self- ^ been widely accepte 
vec MUR not indicated many bene- now being questioned. My research was therefore 
| , H . В H H H 
th, This - ithin either the cognitive or designed to investigate 1s value, through a 
d ~ Ге] H 
Lo, Ма ports Part of the work carri " study of the language provoked in response to the 
Step, Bree, School el e. in fulfilment of ^ nursery situation. A survey of the literature had 
2ducation, University of = E А в Е Ра 
у indicated that linguistic and therefore cognitive 
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development is contingent on the quantity and 
quality of verbal interaction with the adult and on 
the provision of experience that is both rich and 
meaningful. It could be presumed, therefore, 
that nursery education would appear to have a 
minimal effect on the linguistic development of 
the young child, if, in the nursery situation: 


I. no relationship were apparent between 
measurable intelligence and ‘linguistic intelli- 
gence’, which can be defined as an indication, 
through language forms, of an intelligent res- 
ponse to the environment; 


2. verbal interaction with adults were found to 
be spasmodic and impoverished; and 

3. the linguistic possibilities of play were 
severely reduced by an emphasis on gross motor 
activity. 

The scale of my investigation would necessarily 
restrict the application of the findings. Neverthe- 
less, the analysis might indicate the effectiveness 
of traditional nursery methods in promoting 
language development. 


Subjects 

Three nursery classes wi 
entire state provision for a 
England took part in the experiment. Each was 
attached to a primary school and consisted of 
thirty children, chiefly between four and five 
years and supervised by a teacher and a nursery 
nurse. One class served for а pilot study, another 
for comparison and the third as the experimenta] 
class. 

From this class, a sample of ten boys and ten 
girls was selected, between four-and-a-half and 
five years, who had entered the class together six 
weeks previously. Seven other children, of varying 
nursery experience, served as а built-in control 
group. A second control STOUp was formed of 
seven children, without nursery experience, who 
were to join these two groups in the infant Schol 
at the beginning of the next term. 


hich constituted the 
town in South-East 


General procedure 

I observed each member of the sample grou 
for an entire nursery day and recorded is lone. 
hand every word spoken by and to them Thess 
activities were noted and the time spent "а cacl 
The behaviour of the staff was observed and the 


х УР An hool, . 
equipment and class activities. In cach sc : 


the nursery staff, school heads and the teachers s 
the first infant class were interviewed. At t в 
conclusion of the study, I recorded thc que 
conversations, alone or in groups, with mysc' 


Categories of language and behaviour T". 
The conversations of the children A and 
were split into responses (McCarthy, pco 
these were categorised under the follo 
headings: 

1. Sociocentric sequences ог stateme 

а © ‚mpat 
lated as questions to set up а ЗПР, 
circularity’ (Bernstein, 1962), usally 
form of the reversed polarity tag C. 
come, won't you 2' 

2. Questions were divided into: hich were 

(a) information-secking questions, W i l ' 
preceded by the interrogative pronouns 
‘when’, ‘why’, ‘which’, ‘who’, hos P that 
‘how often’ and ‘how many”. It was еар jd 
these could introduce questions ee] thal 
confirmation of existing knowledge E ver" 
information can be sought in other idm ean 
theless, they appeared to be the primé 
of seeking detailed information. 

(b) physical care questions У anner», 4 
with meals, dress, sweets, washing, vA 1 chil А 
short, with the general well-being © ucstio 

(c) simple questions embraced "They 
not included in the above categorics- ratio 
demanded little more than confir? 


B » 
negation. tions pne 
es 


show: 


„nel 
erm 
vere conc® in 


к ; u 
3. Answers comprised replies to d 
not to commands or to requests. 


pres 
wave expr, 
4. Causal explanations were A у 80 
à REP Я teos d 
"because! or its diminutive ‘cos’, / 
‘that’s why’, sel 


“рге 
vere exp 


5. 7 і 5 nts V 
. Hypothetical statemer lerstood t 


‘if... then’ or ‘if? with ‘then’ unc a 

An involvement by the nursery 5 
child’s activities was anticipate 4 d 
couragement of his linguistic ап und 
skills. This involvement was стазе ЈА 


B . j је 
following headings: (a) inf 


1. Activities initiated by an adult 4 
playroom; (b) outside the playroom- | you 
the teacher asked one of the boys: 
hook to look at Ву >" 
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2: 


7 
^ 


9. дыны. Ё 
> “Activities shi 
rhe a hich the adult participated 
ni R layioom; (b) outside the playroom. 
pee ties were further subdivided into: 
нак le plns а as when the 
'No С over Jane's shoulder 
iy his mouth? and ллы 
п) activ 'ticipati 
guided PE. participation when the teacher 
$ pencil г T i 
hie) pencil as she wrote on her Christ- 


The 
consci я 
Sclous attempts by an adult to improve 


the chi 
Паза, а 
Classified ш, Үл ане and cognitive skills were 
1. The 2 the following headings: 
adu ; ae 
(b) corrected t (a) supplied new information; 
· The а аа, | 
а 
PY the pro отела enlarged the child's vocabulary 
A RE рт new words | 
аац : | 
It (a) expanded, ог (b) extended the 


chile? 

S spe 

а peech (b a 

nd the кий oth the grammatical elements 
one 
һер 


activities 1 r 
| спе т ЖОК the child participated, 
Час пау, Were иб group, whether motor or 
~ АШЫ онегин and those evoking applica- 
4 ntration were classed generally as 
ле de Ti 

x as £ ra = учи реци was impossible to 
lity ang s nded on such factors as the child's 
of itil gona and the intrinsic 
zing hess anc had to be content with 
Were selfevid ompleted or uncompleted, 
- ain, sugli lent, as with a puzzle, or 
П this was dfe in painting or crayoning, 

ag reliabilit ‘cult to gauge. | | 
ас к of my choice of categorization 
ently = er ensured by three people 
of ‘one d oe the complete daily 
ее] of sig т d, selected at random. As 
ochran OT cance achieved by means of 
d that me est was 0-01, it could be con- 
Viour wey, Y categorizations of language and 

€ realistic and recognizable. 


qaem 


"nce, 
Wh, 


Sur, 

e 

The pin techniques 

B ur nts М 

Bradi Visiteq each child in the three groups 

lassi g accordi. ascertain their social class 

ро Cation, iio to the Registrar-General's 

Amon init, wh size of the family, the child’s 

Week activitie ether the mother worked and the 
enq $ enjoyed during the previous 


AR. = 
ler 
аут 
E spent two weeks in the infant class, 


the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test Form L and 
the English Picture Vocabulary Test were 
administered to each of the thirty-four members. 
T heir infant teacher was questioned on her initial 
impressions of both nursery and non-nursery 
children. Two months later, she was again 
questioned on their general capabilities and 
adjustment. 

In order to determine whether the children's 
social status, or intellectual or verbal ability were 
reflected. in the language or behaviour as cate- 
gorized, which were provoked in the nursery class, 
the data were assigned to one of two classes. The 
Social Classes I and II were amalgamated to form 
a higher social group; Classes III and IV formed 
a lower social group. Those scoring 120 and above 
on the Stanford-Binet Test constituted an upper 
ability group and those scoring below 120 an 
average to low ability group, in order to split 
the sample roughly in half. The score of 120 is, in 
fact, higher than the sample’s mean of 114 and the 
national mean of 100. The scores of the EPV Test 
and all other scores were split into two groups, 
those above or below the mean for the sample. 
The Fisher Exact Probability Test was used for 
analysing the data, together with the assistance 
of ‘Tables for Testing Significance in a 2*2 
Contingency Table’, compiled by Finney, el al. 
(1963). By this method it was discovered whether, 
for example, children of higher verbal ability 
asked more questions, or those of higher social 
status used more causal explanations. The small 
sample disclosed not only trends within the sample 
but also allowed the study of a child’s perform- 


ance in different areas. 


Results 
A comparison of 
range of the nursery 


the social class and ability 
class with the normal popu- 
lation indicated its position as a reference point 
for other nursery groups (Table 1). Although 
no members of Social Class У, the unskilled, were 


present in the three groups, the remaining social 
classes were proportionately present in both the 
sample and the composite group, with the 
imbalance chiefly in Social Class ПТ. It was 
inevitable that the small numbers of the two 
control groups would give them an arbitrary 
composition, but it did not appear that member- 
ship of a social group influenced admission to the 


nursery class and only three children, in Group B, 
were admitted prematurely on account of family 
problems. | 

An expected relationship was discovered 
between IQ and verbal scores in the sample group, 
statistically significant at the 0-025 level of 
confidence. The verbal scores of all three groups, 
non-nursery and nursery, were depressed in 
relation to their IQ scores and this depression 
was most evident in the nursery groups. This 
would suggest that the verbal development of 
these children was relatively retarded and that 
this retardation may have been accelerated by 
the school system. 

There appeared no statistical relationship 
between IQ scores and social class in this sample, 
although there was a trend in the direction of 
higher social class/higher IQ. However, the 
detailed study revealed influences outside social 
class which can affect a child's perfor 
as lack of confidence, restlessness 
of parental involvement. 

The size of the family, w! 
social class, 
performance, 


rmance, such 
and the extent 


hich is often allied to 
is suspected to affect intellectual 
but the absence of a relationship 
between this factor and intelligence and verbal 
ability could also be understood when the 
children were examined in detail. The extent of 
maternal interaction could have been affected by 
the economic level of the family. Domestic 
appliances can reduce time spent on household 
chores and working mothers would probably 
still find housework to be done when the child 
was at home and have necessarily less energy to 
devote to playing with or talking to the child. 
(This is not to imply that non-working mothers 
always do this !) The age span between the siblings 
in addition to the child’s position in the family, 


unitis. fora 
may determine the mother's Бе, Пы at. 
large age gap ensures that older siblings 
school or more involved in peer activ (ien -—— 
However, the verbosity of the еш e: e 
ed by his total responses during this + with 
an association not with sg Т. upper 
verbal ability, but with social en the lower 
social groups I and II, compared with ь 


s; à por 
(IIT and IV) showed a higher number fidence: 


e 
с expect 


vironment through language, $ 
not display such ‘linguistic intcll 
situation. No association аррсаге 
use of questions, either simple ої 


4 se! ir 
igence t 
d between 

those 5 


cal expressions with verbal or | I's 
It did not appear that a chilc enviro 
approaching an adult, nor a ems intera 
that would set а pattern for suc : of his ^ 
influenced the quantity or quality í 
munication with the nursery a their Wi 
of the children’s questions reveal 
consciousness of these adults aT „hild tot 
information and Jane was the only (Table ай 
hypothetical expression to an p Its indic? y 
Nor did the responses of the acu ecd for Си 
awareness of a child's particular тову, | 
munication, for stimulating his e for imi 
presenting sufficient speech patter! й ап OF gil 
There was no association betw? псе ка Я 
adult speech studied and the ped ( rai 
ability ov social class of the obs | care ue 
The greater number of physica compa git 
asked by the teacher and the he pee 
small difference between the d and 
tion-secking questions asked by 


d || 
facility | 
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n ests 
Table 1: The social class distribution and mean scores on the Stanford-Binet and EPV : 


5 т 
Group 4 П IH IV | Mean 10. Mean EPI 
TR % o 94 % = scores в 
Group A 5 А = ~ ]06 
Group B 0 2 20 0 1 A 113 
Group C 14-3 0 0 () 119 109“ 
Group X 5.9 14-7 0 0 12 106 
National population 3-9 14-4 11-8 0 И) 100 


(Group А the sample group, G 
non-nursery group, and Shoup: pu В the 


mos + (he 
X ва built-in control nursery group, Group G 
3 the Subsequent infant group, composed of Groups +*+ 
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OF the nus а lady seemed certain of hers. 
order oem crue an 
twenty-five were ps the вай, onc hundred and 
apparent relationshi Нек d There was по 
Cognitive abi д: up between cither the child's 
hend the q чу; which enabled him to compre- 
[ucstion, or a linguistic ability, which 
ility to frame an answer and his 
not listen at all pies The children cither did 
9" the question p 7 out before the completion 
NOt think the с : onsidered а nod sufficient or did 
{uestion worth an answer. As a reply 
anyone н they probably did not think 
t was self-eyj is rici oid ке - " 
| Matt us that three "why 2” questions 
терс ults would stimulate few causal 


* There wer > 
Че of juxt тс were numerous examples of the 
t ШЕ 
Causa] 
“Cults t 
Position 
Present 


Presentation of 


а Un was problematical. The 
whieh луг Irequently resorted to juxta- 
the mur уы ambiguous and did по! 

Ssary speech mode for imitation. 


e2: Б 
Analysis of responses 


aposition, although the realization of 


‘The causal expression was used only on two 
occasions by the staff, in each case to rationalize 
their demands. There were no further examples of 
control being exercised through the presentation 
of underlying principles. ‘Silly’, ‘naughty’, *hor- 
rible', were the ambiguous terms used to express 
disapprobation. Control was, in fact, exercised by 
virtue of authority, rather than through the use 
of explanation or rationalization. The adults did 
not justify their own actions, nor demand 
justification from the children for theirs. If 
possible, their involvement in argument or fight 
was evaded by positioning themselves outside the 
children’s range, or by withdrawing from the 
situation, without comment. 

Although the children did not appear to pro- 
voke information from the adults through the 
use of questions, opportunities would have arisen 
in spontancous conversation, to extend their 
knowledge and understanding, by supplying 
information or by correcting misconceptions. 
New information was supplied to seven children 
on twenty occasions, although often its value 


Srarr TO CHILDREN 


Chita CHILDREN TO STAFF 
P IQ ьа, Da questions caus, total questions mus ШР yi 
бе simp, ш psp, simp, im — Ре каза = 
Jane ? 8 . . Bii NEL и 
An 39 13: 9 4 14 0 0 
fur E I mg о à & 18 2 2 3 8 8 о 
Ма s : 2 11 0 
| ag tet 129 l 1 5 п 0 0 0 10 ? T 2 10 0 0 
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М i5 195 п о 0 0 7 ? L #65 9 2 
fma о gp о 0 0 D i i ту P? P 
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Stant 103 10 ш 1 0 0 39 2 ; à 9 0 0 
Davi lop 104 ш o 0 0 14 т 7 ¢ 8 1 
Ке 97 16 (n 0 0 0 13 во т A sS у 
ing о 89 пу 1 0 0 47 ; i ва oJ 0 
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appeared questionable. Seven incorrect state- 
ments, voiced by four children, were corrected by 
the nursery staff, although the basis of the mis- 
conception was never revealed to the child. 

The children's speech was rarely corrected or 
enlarged and adult patterns appeared little more 
than an elaborated version of the children’s. 
Their sentences were short and simply construc- 
ted, containing few adjectives or adverbs. A 
considerable proportion of their speech was 
in the form of commands, or emotionally-toned 
remarks, such as ‘Naughty’, ‘I am surprised at 
you? and social phrases such as ‘Jolly good!’ 


and ‘Oh pretty? The meaning of the remarks of 


both adults and children was often implicit, as 
reference was made only to the familiar and to the 
immediate, so that no clear formulation was 
required. 

Minimum verbalization was accepted by the 
nursery staff and no child was expected to repeat, 
clarify, or extend a statement. Often a single 
word, with a gesture, formed a request, yet 
‘Shoes’ could be understood only in its context. 
Adults accepted their statements at face value 
as the children accepted theirs, Without the 
encouragement to verbalize, few remarks from 
the child developed into a conversation and often 
conversational overtures appeared to be delib- 
erately discouraged. 

As language is triggered off by the environ- 
ment, a study of the environment of both home 
and school might indicate their 
diversification. The pattern of t 
lives appeared to vary only within a circumscribed 
area and there was little variation among the 
social classes. In an environment rich in learning 
opportunities, their horizons did not appear to 
extend far beyond the shops and their streets 
The nursery did not try to compensate for any 
experiential or cultural deficiencies, Tt appeared 
self-absorbed and contained and little reference 
was made to the world beyond its walls. The 
experiences presented during the day were 
invariable, the pattern of activities жаз repetitive 
and the equipment emphasized gross motor 
activity. The number of sedentary activities 
the total time spent on them and the mean 
attention span bore no relation to the child. 


ren’s intelligence, verbal abilit eared 
(Table 3). : НУ ог social class 


richness and 
he children's 
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Table 3: The sedentary activities of the sample group 


а Ре 


Mean Attention 


Hs 2 C Total Time Mean 

Child IQ га SC F- DM Spent Span 
(mins.) {шш 

5че 139 зз 1 3 397 7j 
Janc 132 т ш 1 32 16 
Anne 131 119 И 2 = 95 
Jill 129 19 mM 3 Dow 
Margaret 129 124 IH 15 35 + 
Jack 127 005 H 3 51 03 
Tom 12 п Ш 8 07 35 
Dick 121 — 102 ш 2 6 215 
Меша 120 — 91 Ш 4 в 76 
Liz 116 97 ш 5 20 67 
Peter 1G — 106 Ш 3 4 53 
Paula 116 106 IV 7 28 7 
Carl 14 — 96 H 1 3$ 39 
Тгассу 108 110 IH 8 28 па 
Bill 103 — 104 Ш 1 “g 07 
Janet 103 106 Ш 3 y3 ИЗ 
Stan 97 89 IV 2 43 M3 
David 90 98 IV 3 y Па 
Peggy 90 82 IV 2 10 3 
Tim 82 98 Ш 729 
Total 90 656 1 87 
Mcan 15 928 


T 
9.7 min 
adequate i, 
there! ју 
minant 


However, a mean attention span О 
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such small children. It can be assume®, 
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performed, although the complet 
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to a total of ten children concern" ? „д 
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B В e rins 
was reflected in their diffuse te! 


hie ir . " 
Which offered no encouragement for the improve- 


ment of technique or for the completion of a 
task. As their tasks were self-chosen, self-directed 
and familiar, they required no initial instruction 
ie Fus nor demanded the ability to recall or 
р ections by the children. 

iue oh their self-chosen activities was 
| ON re м a ded no adult support, either as an 
4 activity е d аз а group, they selected their 
eran њи Tt was rarely matched to their 
ued rao Des ii level. The activity usually 
child to iens iar and there was no need for the 
OF ton я uy из existing patterns of thought, 
doned. iw сни and it was quickly aban- 
learning absence of structure restricted the 

§ potential of many activities such as sand 
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mentary ability to recognize numbers or write 
their names. After a few months, they settled down 
and no difference was then observable, socially or 
intellectually, between nursery and non-nursery 
children, throughout their infant career. 

'The investigation into the spontaneous be- 
haviour of children in the nursery situation was 
followed by structured situations, in which the 
children were withdrawn, singly or in groups, 
with their activities. They were encouraged, 
chiefly through my questions, to verbalize as 
they manipulated the materials. Such stimulation 
provoked a substantial rise in the response rate 
although an increase in the number of individual 
responses with a decrease in the size of the group 
was inevitable. 

The children's fifty causal explanations were 
provoked by my greater use of ‘Why? questions 
and the proportion of their answers rose as 
answers were expected and encouraged. The 
minimal attentional level was raised from one to 
six minutes. Their paintings, drawings and 
plasticine models acquired detail through verbali- 
zation, which encouraged and reflected. their 
perceptual awareness. 


Conclusion 

An analysis of the spontaneous speech and 
behaviour of a sample of children in a ‘typical’ 
nursery class has indicated little relationship 
between their expected possession of a skill and 
the frequency with which they employed it. Able 
children did not demonstrate an ability, through 
their language form, to question and to come to 
terms with their environment. High socio- 
economic status, presuming cultural patterns 
which should influence their language mode, 
appeared to affect only the quantity of their 
responses in the nursery class, not the quality. 
This may have been due to the limited adult 
interaction; both adults and children appeared to 
consider the former's role as caretaking, rather 
than educative. The emphasis lay on random 
motor activity which did not appear to encourage 
the language and attentional skills necessary for 
success in the school situation. It is obvious that 
the results of this research cannot be generalized 
to all nursery. classes or schools. Nevertheless, it 
may indicate that traditional nursery methods of 
child-initiated and often child-directed activity 


may not necessarily promote language develop- 
ment. Observation in the two nursery classes 
which completed the state nursery provision in 
the area, indicated a similar pattern. 

The structured situation, although only a 
momentary interaction, had indicated the child- 
ren’s capability of using speech to discuss their 
environment and so to increase their perception of 
it. Yet speech requires encouragement and prac- 
tice, if it is to be apposite, particularly in the 
‘disadvantaged’ child. He may not otherwise 
learn how to use speech in order to understand 
the continually extending horizons that are 
presented to him in the school situation. This 
would suggest a re-orientation of the aims of pre- 
school education, the emphasis being transferred 
from social and emotional to cognitive and lin- 
guistic growth. This would involve deliberate 
interaction between the teacher and child, in 
which the former stimulated the child to question 
and to rationalise the environment through the 
materials which he manipulates. If nursery 
education is to be extended, it must first be en- 
sured that what is provided is of value to all child- 
ren and particularly to those who most need it. 
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Dasmë creativity чын that we have not been 
M ically "d over the last two decades but 
i tig ent sive the last century. This elusive, 
айо Ч researche of human behaviour has 
Proce а centu; rs since the days of Galton. 
lait devised. ago, studying higher mental 
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examined. T} ` 
the indi. ener of approaches concerned solely with psychometric techniques are question d 
sumptions — = of factor analysis is criticized. 3 ee 
ity explosion" = noe the ‘Structure of Intellect’ model are questioned, and the concept of an 
hometric metad: | te illustrate an expanding view of intelligence. It is suggested that a reliance on 
means of elucidati n recent years has led to the neglect of introspective techniques and observation 
idating the nature of creative abilities. 


quality independent of “к”? which he called 
а ‘œ or cleverness factor. This quality, he said, 
when combined with ‘g’ in different proportions, 
‘constitutes humour, originality and quickness of 
apprehension.’ Was Garnett grappling with the 
creativity syndrome? At about the same time, 
McDougall may well have been. He added to 
Galton's list, ‘productive or deviant association’. 
He also saw creative behaviour occurring in 


people whose neural systems, ‘are more closely 


interwoven, sub-systems becoming freely associa- 
» In these studies there 


ted with principal systems. 
is more than a hint of Koestler’s (1964) bisociation 
theory which sees creativity as one possible result 
of drawing together two unusual frames of 
reference. The work also has a ring of the more 
recent physiological inquiries undertaken by 
Grey Walter and Hebb. The similarity is in the 
attempt to explain the nature of creative res- 
ponse by studying the physiological changes 
which occur in neural systems when responses 
are made to appropriate stimuli. . 
The work, however, remained sterile. Vacilla- 
tion followed. Somehow, the scent was lost. The 
next re-kindling of the flame came in 1927 
when Hargreaves (1927) isolated his ‘f? factor. 
This attribute of fluency and its association with 
creativity we had seen before and are to meet 


subsequently. Hargreaves’ ‘essential element in 
imagination’ produced а stir at the time but 
D 


lingered on in an ailing state until it was finally 
laid to rest by Burt (1949) with the rather cutting 
remark that it was only a similar element to that 
identified by him earlier as productive imagination 
or inventiveness. So even before 1927, Burt had 
worked in this field but had not developed his 
ideas and brought them to satisfactory fruition. 
Indeed, Burt's post-1950 role in the creativity 
debate wasto be one of severe critic of many of the 
pronouncements. Spearman was also active in the 
search for the key to the creative ability problem. 
In 1930, he published his book The Creative Mind, 
and.as one would expect in the climate of opinion 
existing at the time, he concluded that ‘no such 
special creative power exists’. He infers that 
imagination, in the sense of creativeness or orig- 
inality depends solely on the neo-genetic princi- 
ples of intelligence. In this view, he seems to be a 
precursory critic of work by Getzels and Jackson 
(1962) over 20 years later. The saga seems to 
show that for a hundred years, creativity research, 
or something hinting at an inquiry into the 
nature of creative abilities, has promised much 
on many occasions and then floundered. After 20 
years of more sophisticated research, have we 
once again reached this impasse? If we have, what 
is the barrier ме meet? I wonder whether it is 
individual cognitive style, the particular and per- 
sonal approach to problem solving adopted by 
each one of us, where, given the same problem, 
individuals solve it in their own inimitable way. 
Has the omnibus title ‘creativity’ been a red 
herring which has restricted creative psychologi- 
cal thinking? Should we not have been seeing 
creative behaviour as a complex syndrome 
involving many modes of thinking and many 
variables outside the control of traditional 
experimental design? In England, the work 
may „have been too heavily loaded on the 
emis о очеви soir Betons while 
have been Pres њи endeavour 
inquiry, y sustained 
Even in the cognitive field, I believe w 
have been too influenced b 
psychometric exactitude. 
of the relationship of intelligence and creativit 
have involved techniques of factor analysi i. 
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or his "divine proportion’ in Platonic == ? 


с. e may 
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Most depth studies 
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effect. | 
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abilities. 
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a ew the ‘structure of intellect’ 
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ses * Жанабай 6 thinking are at the 
tenant отет principles in most attempts to 
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Байы Yeas seeks im of the fact that they 
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Prima that it is dangerous to assume that 
5 mary abilities exist, His vi is 
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capable of furt} айн highly complex and 
Constituent s на factorizations into a number of 
produced. actors. My own work (Foster, 
study, it виша Ене to support this. In my 
Mutually n Г that primary abilities could be 
"sponse со Т usive; for example, fluency of 
ality of tho TT often mask flexibility and origin- 
Assess finn d. depending on the criteria used to 
cerning Ше “арат have been made con- 
Y be vade oes of the primary traits which 
Validity e rranted. They have some specific 
abilities hs related to the identification of 
E: ther this = Structure of intellect. model. 
ifferent чш or is transferable into a variety 
(0 doubt, ng and evaluation situations is 
Seems А 
and opu E iie wake of the jobs, knowledge 
; ducationall, osions, we may be experi- 
abilit y what I have called (Foster, 
ађу ап apt Y explosion’. This concept suggests 
ity m way of illustrating that the idea of 
lust be plurali ERE 
М Иез, а Pluralized, and that intelligences, 
пр? 9nd abilities must be the bases of 
of th Б about the п. С s 8 . е 
impo *Xpandin ature of intellect. This idea 
Gup lant - d concept of intelligence is very 
Imp Ord's i, ROMS It can be seen in 
feren tion is = of intellect model where the 
“кр: WAYS. of ened that ‘there are many dif- 
Ven On can 1 eing intelligent’. The ability 
of t "in be seen in the most recent 
торозед D м structure of intelli- 
abd CY Vernon (1969). Many of the 
may be the bottom of his hierarchical 
ie 7 Мас, зе ded as creative and could 
жн nted in the modular structure 
баней abilities, аз distinct 
ieee specificity only. They would 
сше | lance to the abilities higher up 
» but they would be many in 
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number, and might include both logical and 
creative abilities in their different specificities. 

Many of the points discussed in this article 
support a view that a purely psychometric 
approach to creativity study may be inappro- 
priate. The work of Jackson (1968) subsequent to 
his intensive study of creative abilities with 
Getzels (1962) supports this view. In Life in 
Classrooms, Philip Jackson highlights the value of 
observational techniques in studying creative 
behaviour and shows that rigour and objectivity 
can be applied to the method. This has been a 
neglected technique in recent research in the 
field and yet it may lead to new insights and bea 
more appropriate research method. There is 
certainly evidence to sustain this view. Koestler 
(1964) and Ghiselin (1955) both adopted intro- 
spective and report techniques, the results of 
which had an illuminating effect on the nature of 
the creative process. 

Perhaps the most successful study of creative 
abilities carried out in England in this century 
was Susan Isaacs’ (1930) work at the Malting 
House School. The word ‘creativity’ does not 
figure in her reports but who can deny the 
contribution she made to the function of the 
teacher in modes of eliciting creative responses ? 
In a recent paper, Armytage (1972) suggests 
another technique which certainly presents a 
method of study under-used in research into 
creative abilities. He advocates more use of 
introspective techniques to elucidate better 
approaches to subsequent learning. In this way, 
the pupil may become his own agent in identifying 
his individual cognitive styles, and the approaches 
which are best for particular activities. Professor 
Armytage sums up this by saying, ‘A simple 
autobiography can serve as a mental gymnasium 
whereby the student can organize his experiences 
and see himself better.’ He also recalls the work of 
Strang (1939) from over 30 years ago. She 
counsels, ‘If I had to choose two of the many 
methods of understanding human behaviour, I 
would choose observation and the autobiography.’ 
The problems we face today using these tech- 
niques are complex but they are not insoluble. 
The techniques themselves may be a vehicle 
which, when allied to other research methods, 
may yet provide us with the further imaginative 
innovation we require in the study of creativity. 
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d the respondent 


to fill it in on his or her own, in private, without 
signing, as anonymity was stressed, as was the 
potential value of the research to other people. 
Individually stamped addressed envelopes for 
reply were enclosed. 


The sample 

In all 6,232 questionnaires were sent out and 
2,536 replies received: 1,116 from men and 1,420 
from women; possibly women may have been 
less- inhibited than men in expressing their 
feelings: Overall this was a very favourable 
return rate of 40:9 рег cent giving good geographi- 
cal spread over England, Scotland and Wales, 
though London was over-represented. In spite of 
the instructions not to give forms to the over 
50s, some over 50s replied. The sample gave a 
reasonable age spread though the 31-40 age group 
was over-represented. 

Social class was judged by occupation of the 
husband, graded according to census categories; 
the professional classes proved to be considerably 
over-represented ; the skilled and unskilled work- 
ing classes progressively under-represented. Sim- 
ilarly, the sample was over-represented by those 
who stayed in secondary school five years or 
more and under-represented by those who had 
been three years or less. 

The sample therefore appeared broadly rep- 
resentative of the whole population in geo- 
graphical location and age range but not in 
occupational classification or length of education. 
A small number of cases (9 men and 29 women) 
whose schooling could not be regarded as purely 
coeducational or single-sex were disregarded in 
succeeding calculations, 

Comparison of the coeduca 


. ted group with the 
single-sex school group showed no appreciable 


urban-rural bias or age bias. As regards length of 
marriage, there were relatively more coeducated 
in the 6-10 year group and more single-sex 
educated in the 11-20 year group, but any result- 
ing bias was probably small. 
Table 1 shows that there wi 
occupational class bias in favour 
educated group. 
Table 2 shows that 
the single-sex educate 


as considerable 
of the single-sex 


favour of the single- 


schooling. On the other hand, a higher propona | 

of single-sex pupils were boarders: 17:7 per С ше 

men and 14-2 per cent of women as pie e 

with 1*6 per cent and 0-7 per cent respective ү 
ucational school pupils. 

= view of these р епсев; the ‘raw’ weet 

coeducational and single-sex school groups § 

be treated with caution. 
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Table 1: Comparison of coeducational und se | 
educated groups by occupational 
Men и 
Occupational 5]5ех 
kc соса S/Sex Cocd % 
292 + 
: а 13:3 5 
I. Professional, etc. 19-3 32-6 20-8 30 
II. Intermediate 28-0 343 159 387 
III. Skilled 438 28 5.5 15 
IV. Partly skilled 6:1 27 17 23 
V. Unskilled 24 0-8 2.8 
VI. Others 05 07 
| 
Jesi 
d ging 00 
Table 2: Comparison of coeducational ал sch 
educated groups by type 9: 5 
Women | 
Men Aros 
[Sc 
Type of School эк cd of, 
ig E у SE | 
o 
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Elementary 4- Central + 85.6 | 
Higher Grade+- 99-7 55:0 
Secondary Modern+ 51:9 29. | 
Scottish Junior Secy. f 
Grammar -4- m 
Scottish Senior Secy.4- 5:2 40:8 
Technical + 447 ov 
Comprehensive -|- | 
Multilateral +- Public 
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| The questionnaire 

Happines пау on the measurement of marital 
(1938) his E by Terman in California 
=. Come ane paralleled by that of Burgess 
up and ате ) also in the USA, and followed 
eed. = ain by Chesser (1956) in the UK. 
Разне edit о! questionnaire was used with very 
with a sin oo to remove ambiguities and 
battery a Scoring system such that the 
(happiest Tb numerical result ranging from 27 
te battery ee unhappy). The main item of 
Marriage: Бу a subjective rating of happiness of 
Appy, Pai, ey happy, Very happy, 
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= тен as to marriage; wish to 
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Beca lon or divorce. Items were 
Per d to their correlation with 
incipal heir husband-wife correlation, 

0, bubsidiary internal consistency. 
работ и asked for details of type of 
"às explained: | to assess social class, as 
eae To ves ; type of school (grammar, 
Чы > Whether day or boarding; length of 
р Seconda; hooling: Er e 
оре ан ;" hooling; schooling of 
bie na! or single-sex; presence of 
Pposite sex in the family; further 
Mei E» part-time); membership 
Ln deii ance at place of worship; 
ints = ; and length of marriage: 
n^ er factors a preliminary investigation 
to Пе answers affecting marital happiness. 
Vari Pelan one all questions were transferred 
eed s grou atterson punch cards, and the 
es, PS selected by hand sorting with 
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Were he the questionnaire thought 
co married. The main groups 
a ai as in Table 4: men co- 

men single-sex, and women 


women single-sex. In both 
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cases the coeducational group scored higher, but 
the difference of means divided by the standard 
error of the difference gave a critical ratio just 
below significance level (-05) for men, and rather 
more below for women. 

However, it was noted that overall men scored 
higher than women; this may mean that men 
really were happier on average, but it has to be 
borne in mind that fewer men than women 
replied—possibly because of inhibition about 
revealing their unhappiness. 

An alternative method of assessing marital 
happiness was taken: to compare the proportions 
of divorced, and of separated and divorced in the 
coeducational and single-sex educated groups. For 
men, the coeducational group appeared to havea 
definitely smaller proportion of divorces, but the 
difference was not statistically significant by chi- 
square tests. When men as a whole were compared 
with women as a whole, the proportion of women 
admitting divorce or separation was higher ‘than 
the proportion of men, significant to -01 level; 
this again suggests that women may be less in- 
hibited than men in admitting failure or unhappi- 
ness. For both men and for women, there was а 
lower proportion in the coeducated group admit- 
ting to broken engagements, but the difference 
by chi-square test fell below significant level. i 

In view of the forms of bias regarding type of 
school (grammar, modern, etc.), length of 
schooling, and the day/boarding dichotomy, a 
comparison was made between similar sub-groups 
(e.g. grammar school) of coeducational and 
single-sex educated groups. The most important 
single finding was that for those who had been 
in secondary school for five years or more, the 
coeducational group scored significantly higher 
marital happiness scores than the single-sex 


educated group (Table 5). 


n happiness scores of 


Table 4: Comparison of mrs nd single-sex educated 


main coeducational а: 


groups 

Миа Бане — 

i ritica 

s No. in Group ail е 

Coed 5/5ех Coed — S/Sex 

379 728 23.214 22.699 1:89 

Women 541 850 22259 21:921 1-04 
Men & Women 920 1 5578 22:652 22.280 1:770 


Н f happiness scores of coeducational and single-sex 
кышы pe н peat nage un had attended a secondary school for five years 


or more 
i 4 Happi 5 
TT No. in group Mean Happiness Score Gritical — Significance 

Cocd S/Sex Coed S/Sex Ratio Level 

M 143 487 23-769 22-614 3-01 01 
Women 198 520 23-202 22-123 2:56 02 |. 
Меп and Women 341 1,007 23-440 22-360 3:74 -001 1 
Е А ip extreme 
Similar statistically significant results in favour those at boarding schools with their | 
of coeducation were obtained for the grammar segregation. with 
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school-educated (including Scottish senior sec- 
ondary schools), and also for all the ‘privileged’ 

sector (grammar + Scottish senior secondary + 

technical + comprehensive + multilateral + 

public + private). There was no statistically 
significant result in the case of those staying on in 
secondary school for four years or less, or for the 
‘underprivileged’ group of Secondary modern or 
Elementary schools. Taken together, these results 
suggest that where secondary schooling is pro- 
longed into late adolescence, with all its extra- 
mural activities and demands on time for home- 
work, cutting out at least some social activities in 
the evenings, the prolonged segregation of the 
single-sex school may be harmful to the chances 
of making a happy marriage. This finding rein- 
forces the verdict of Miller (1969) on the basis of 
his findings in the Tavistock Clinic Adolescent 
Unit, that ‘single-sex schools were tolerable when 
any boy or girl could spend the rest of the time in 
a stable mixed environment. But when a wide 
range of other people is no longer available out- 
side, it is possible that single-sex education is a 
psychologically harmful setting likely to damage 
personality development’. 

The less striking difference for women may be 
due partly to the smaller numbers Staying on in 
secondary school for five years or more compared 
with men, and partly to a lower Proportion of 


ave arc 
Convent-educated women were сотр 
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non-convent educated (Table 6): ani to 
. ~ ці 
girls scored lower than others, sig? that. 


:05 level—again reinforcing the аи ^ 
extreme segregation is harmful. Morcov cd, the 
when the convent-educated were "wis educate 
coeducational group of grammar schoo! © gle i 
women scored more highly than the 
educated group, significant to +05 level. those 

One interesting finding was that m M 
had been married for over 10 years, t x ou 
difference in favour of the coeducational fof 
significant to -05 level for men; combi 4 
women; and ·01 for men and women the 
This may mean that after ten years the 
happy marriages have been sorted yperior в 
unhappy, and that coeducation is 5 et ido, 
that in the somewhat morc rigid socia especial) 
of earlier years coeducation Was nships’ 5 
valuable in promoting mixed relato. рег! 


B 10 
possibly both. For women who had ther pie w 


ant, 
signi «и dil 


"02 level; but no significant : 
ference for men without a sister ! t 
this finding again probably ic op „ће 
social contacts of women in previous с. nc fart ol 
For those who underwent full avo! 
education, there was a difference У 


Table 6: Comparison of mean happiness Scores of convent-educated with other women 


No. т Group 
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Mean Happiness Score 


xignificantt 
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Сопуеп! Non-Convent Ratio ~ 
S/Sex (Girls) 21 808 05 
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me Pared wi р of grammar etc. schools as 
{Чет etc 2 the ‘under-privileged’ secondary 
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*ction for men. For w 
» nne . For women, thc 
rie’ y ire NEN educated scored sig- 
| Sig ate) grou cr than the ‘private’ (public + 
r p rcant ifle and for men there was а non- 
o erence in the same direction. 


men a 

ten higher ee educated in day schools 

whi the differen ose in boarding schools—for 
е се was significant to ‘02 level, 


Dr or 
fine ly ы, it fell below significance 
in again use the numbers were small. This 
me Segre Strengthens the case against the 
А Soh omen а. of many boarding schools. 
ol Scored hi ing 5 years or over in secondary 
gher (-02 level) than those spend- 
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ing 0-4 years; for men the difference in the same 
direction fell below significance. 

Full-time further education for women was 
associated (-02 level) with happiness of marriage, 
probably because of the contacts it afforded, and 
so also was attendance of women at mixed youth 
clubs as compared with single-sex ones. Men from 
single-sex schools who attended any youth club 
(mixed or single-sex) scored higher than those 
who did not (significant to -01 level). 

Finally, both men and women aged under 30 
scored more highly than those over 30 (-001 
level); and those married 0-10 years scored 
morc highly than those married over 10 years (men 
significantly to -01 level, women to :001). These 
findings probably reflect favourably on the greater 
freedom of mixing of the sexes in modern days. 

Among religious people, Presbyterians and 
Nonconformists scored higher than non-religious, 


significant to -05 level for men but a little short of 


significance for women; for men and women to- 


gether the figure reached -01 level. Roman 
Catholic women scored significantly lower than 
Protestant women (-01 level) or non-religious 
(-02 level). Quite possibly fear of unwanted ргев- 
nancies and worry over issues to do with birth 
control may have contributed to the Roman 
Catholic women’s low scores; it is also possible 
that the Roman Catholics being of relatively low 


social class may be a partial explanation, as may 
the low score of the convent-cducated. Jewish 
women also scored lower (-05 level) than non- 
religious; possibly many may have been immi- 
grants and so in unfamiliar surroundings. 
Anglicans’ scores, both men and women, were not 
significantly different from those of non-religious. 
А relatively high proportion of both Anglicans 
and Roman Catholics were boarders, and this 
may have tended to depress their score. In this 
survey overall, the democratic Nonconformist 
structures would appear to have been the most 
conducive to happy social contacts and marriages. 


Both men and women without a ees 
engagement scored clearly higher (001 level) 


than those with a history of one. | 

Finally, people's own ОР. s were asked = м 
whether the type of sc g they had un is 
gone had helped or hindered their everyday 
relations with the opposite sex, 
shown in Table 7. 


Table 7: People's opinions as to the helpfulness of their schooling in 


relations with the opposite sex 


everyday 


Neither or E 

ij Hindered Рот Know Stated 
Sex and Type of School Mi va Ew E P 1, % 
Е 1-1 
Men Coeducational 379 70-7 18 DT 1 
Men, Single-Sex 728 92 35-6 cu i 
Women, Coeducational 541 72:3 f 2.0 23.8 i3 

Women, Single-Sex 850 10-8 30-8 56:5 
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wards good everyday relations with t 
sex, and towards happiness of ma 
opinion was borne out by the si 
happiness scores of former pupil 
schools over single-sex schools 
schooling had lasted 5 years or more, 
That prolonged Segregation of 
might be harmful was fur 


ly that co- 
helpful to- 
he opposite 
triage. The latter 
gnificantly higher 
$ of coeducational 
where secondary 


the sexes 
ther Suggested by the 
educated girls, 
men; this result 


22 


2 nd 
group is 
О 


х А У "d ted 
the corresponding single-sex educa ducat 


2 coe! 
we may tentatively conclude that 4 
associated with marital happiness. for seco™ hal 

Insofar as there is a tendency s sugges ~ 
Schooling to ђе prolonged the findings 5 d 


Us logica, ^ pait? 
the spread of coeducation is pun question yee! 
able, but further studies both o | w this pio! 
and of an interview nature to follo 
study are urgently necded. | 
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THE IN 
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RMANCE IN SCHOOL 
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Dors + 
| TRAINING а А 
teacher j a teacher in t i у -— 
| ао classroom ? т amis А e carrier learning improve his performance as a 
Bur бё, ние decribed pply to all kinds o teaching regardless of the age group of children 
T ng techniques based E ed here was designed to test the effect of training in programmed 
the ie groups of Asien athetics on student-teacher performance at five levels of teaching. 
тесей, ades assigned by ers m instructed in Mathetical programmes before teaching practice and 
| и ed only а normal schools and supervisors were compared with those of a control group who 
ing к were rated high is eparation for school practice. Whereas almost half the students in the test 
1€ second questio hievers, less than a third of the control group were considered ‘good’. Regard- 
n, there was evidence that teaching performance was improved throughout levels 


о! Sch 
Ooling fi В 
| 8 Irom infant to secondary. 


» E нашла аи панике 


uction 
question. Moreover, though this introduction has 


lt} 
; Aas oft 
in ten been s 
ugpes dta 
ggested that training teachers suggested that the weight of opinion is favourable, 
there is also a strongly held view that learning 


ha, techni 

he гы as ME ее learning might 
im Performance as E improvements about programmed instruction would be inimical 
Oth Bht and Willia classroom teachers. (c.p. to some forms and stages of teaching. In particular 
dea; Words, it has b m 1963; Rose, 1971). In it would be held by many educators that active, 
een considered possible that learner-centred, individual or group methods 
which encourage spontaneity and creativeness in 
children are likely to be poorly served by know- 


anq , 91 which i 

[ : is th mH i 

the Paching iie = ed of teacher training ledge of programming. 
. Indeed, it was reported to Thus it seems possible that some kinds or levels 


thay "atio 
2 Ча, nal Ce 
% C standard af for Programmed Learning of teaching might be helped by learning the skills 
classroom teaching among and principles of programming while other kinds 


Introd 


nin 
Mig, 18 how 
— Beer prepare programmed materials 
„Тан er to the kind of ‘live’ teaching pre- 


hildren in 


tou; enced té - т 

| he Was Eee following its in-service оГ teaching (for example, of young С 

акы Ne it seems hi узэн. Infant and Junior schools) might not benefit. 

i ighly likely that such a transfer Reasons for these points of view can be derived 
from the essential features of programmed 


Opi. Pla ; 

ЭШ се, inf : 

ip, lo orm 5 

Mpr ns of Со evidence based on the readily 
n advisors the personal learning. Thus one stan 


Соз Моћ, 
е 5 of teac 
hers and the plausibility and ulation of objectives n m Аў 
sinto manageable an 


dpoint sees careful form- 
easurable terms, analysis 
appropriate 


fine СУ 
di of ar 
] n gume z à 
| Ме of яч аге по substitute for the of learning task à 
Cr, the cal inquiry. Unfortunately, forms, insistence on active responding, provision of 
feedback to pupils and revision and validation of 


Te is б 
а paucity of research on this 
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teaching materials as a good foundation for the 
practice of teaching. The other position, however, 
sees the provision of pre-arranged teaching mater- 
ials as stifling to initiative and stereotyping 
to opportunities for learning. It considers 
programming to be contrary to the flexible 
procedures of learning by discovery, the active 
pursuit of individual interests and the social 
interaction of group projects which it advocates. 

Elsewhere, the first author has pointed out that 
there is not necessarily an opposition between this 
conception and programmed learning unless the 
latter is narrowly conceived (Leith, 1966; 1971). 
Nevertheless, the question whether the learning 
of principles of programmed instruction. will 
enhance the teaching of Infant-level student- 
teachers or that of students training for higher 
levels of. schooling is undetermined. 


The experiment 

The experiment was designed to test the 
hypotheses that instruction in techniques of 
programmed learning (a) transfers to the class- 
room-teaching situation, and (b) raises the level of 
teaching performance of student-teachers, irres- 
pective of the age-group of children taught. 

Five levels of schooling covering the full range 
of age-groups from 5 to 16 years were included in 
the experiment—Infant, Infant-Junior, Junior, 
Junior-Secondary and Secondary, Each of these 
levels, except the Secondary, contained twogroups 
of students, assignment to groups being by а pro. 
cedure approximating to randomisation (alter- 
nate names on a list). One of the groups at each 
level was allotted randomly for training in 
programming techniques, and half of the ѕесоп- 
dary students were randomly allocated to the 
experimental treatment. In all, the number of 
students selected to receive training. in prog- 
ramming principles was 100. The other set of 
students (the controls) numbered 108, Together 
they comprised the entire second-year complement 
of a college. The five experimental Broups received 
their training before entering a four-week Period of 
teaching practice in schools, The control students 
were given the course after the school practice, 


The programmed learning course 
The course in Programmed learn; 


1 r ing was iven 
as a self-contained unit which occu р 


pied five two- 


hour sessions. "The programming о, 
taught were based on Gilbert's Mathetics (1 чы 
Mathetics (from а Greek word isse d Е: 
learn?) is а set of principles and bcn is- 
organizing effective learning situations. phe 
tinguishes several kinds of learning in inking 
analyse tasks. One of these is chaining, ог em 
together sequences made up of the i cancha afi 
learning—a connection between a stimu qu 
the response which is made. The DEM. ther 
evokes stimuli which are hooked up to a very 
response, etc. Stimulus-response units can ње 
large, complex performances or tiny 5681, 


2 гей. 
depending on the level of analysis em a 


In working out the best means of bee 
chain (almost any consecutive series nt the 
Gilbert suggests that it is often best to pror ex 
sequence of learning in reverse order. E i 
ample, the nurse learning to give a Шош 
injection starts by removing the necdle syringe 
(simulated) patient and dismantling ag This 
then she injects, removes the syringe» ier step’ 
gives immediate success, reinforces = complet 
when they are performed, and allows fs 
of the task each time, since the series 0 | 
always repeated to the end. f lear” 

Gilbert distinguishes a second ps : we Ва 
(multiple discrimination). This is cm such ^. 
to learn things which arc casily 18907 s ia та 
foreign language vocabulary lists ив cont" 
With many confusable labels. For t Jements ? 
gency he recommends learning all ne p 
once—but with the aid of memo? ош | 
concepls are recognized as requiring nf 
methods. f facilita" of 

From these analyses and methods hich ine 
learning it is possible to work out W a seg nf 
Pupil activity are needed for differe! jc lear” 
of a curriculum and how to design 
situation. 

Unlike linear and branching e n 
learning methods there is no pt Me d 
large Steps, to teaching machines; € 
tics allows the programmer to gen clas 
restrictions of print to a wide variety "i 
activities, 1005 con 

The first of the five two-hour on et y 
trated on objectives. In the gecom dise 
Jectives prepared by the students aan БЕЛУ 
Following this, Gilberts’ categori 
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ааа with specially prepared materials. 
dex Качыны the methods of teaching chains, 
b * iscriminations and concepts and each 
Er м provided. with a guide to the pre- 
| 1970). Th к. Mathetical programmes (Leith, 
E os > e fourth and fifth sessions were devoted 

| s yas of programmes in small groups and 
JS st try-outs of completed materials. Out- 
MM ges done in addition to the timetabled 
Bcluded b of topics chosen by students 
Каъ Ee 4 addition and decomposition 
making an edis tracting, using a ‚ dictionary, 
| box, angles ergeney call from a public telephone 
he piano , up a cheque, playing a tune on 
Aprobi and crocheting, each one being 

aih late for the age-group taught. 

пећ кы Кы were chosen because 
“Preventing al task analysis, emphasis on 
mulation, rference and readiness to employ 

» apparatus and illustrations makes 


абара to many kinds of teaching 


Fi 
the T Sroups of students were taught between 
ginning af” of the academic year and the 
lo k plac of the school practice period which 
i fin © in the second half of the Spring term. 
| months а therefore had an interval of four 
lhe other fou. n the course and the practice. 
d the las Broups were spread out over the 
© teachin йы. completing its sessions just before 
‚ the ie gan. 
К гаіці rol group students were given Mathe- 
s ects es after the practice. In all other 
пе Иса] е ин the same preparation for 
ње. Ел кз Thus all of the students in the 
in ich, havin еш tuition before teaching 
q Schoo], th 5 decided on their teaching duties 
Чсацор Кел prepared schemes of work with 
en P pe and subject specialists. They took 
“ching cis: aimed at practical aspects 
taj 24 Wi education and subject courses 
har Presentation relevant work on organization 
ation br thet: "we they had particular pre- 
— asks they were to carry out. 
The Hon of teachin 
assessment B 
by th 


5 Were 
in 


| "obs Аат performance was 
i n the college supervisors. 
Qood: = of judgement corres- 

› Average! and ‘Poor’ as a 
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teacher. This system and its criteria and stan- 
dards had been operated for more than five-years 
and were familiar to the teachers involved. Each 
student's rating was the result of consideration by 
the classroom teacher, department head, head- 
teacher and two supervisors, the college tutors 
having students spread over several schools. 
Over sixty tutors were involved in supervision 
and assessment, overlapping each other to 
give consensus and consistency from school to 
school. 

Neither tutors nor schools were aware that half 
of the students had received an experimental 
training as preparation for the practice. Nor were 
they aware that the ratings would be the subject 
of experimental comparison. 


Findings and analysis 

In order to determine whether students who 
received training in Mathetics were better as 
teachers than those who received the normal 
preparation for school practice the frequencies of 
students awarded each of the three grades were 


analysed (Table 1). 
quencies of students in 


ntrol groups achieving 
low teaching practice 


Table 1: Percentages and fre 
experimental and co 
high, average and 
grades 


‘TEACHING PERFORMANCE 


High Average Low 
Group % N % N % N Tora. 
Mathetics 46 (46) 42 (42 12 (12 100 
No Mathetics 28-7 (31) 58:3 (63) 13 (14) 10 
Both 37-3 (77) 50:2 (105) 12-5 (26) 


ЈН. 
yi df) = 6-96; p = 03 


cates that the probability 


A chi-squared test indi | i 
hese arising by chance is 


of differences as great as t i Ы 
relatively small (p=.03). Inspection of the table 


reveals that there is the same small proportion of 
low marks in each group and that the difference 15 
accounted for by the relatively greater number of 
students awarded a high grade in the Mathe- 
tics group, while the group without Mus 
is compensated by having a greater MK oen : 
the average grade. In other words the е i о 
training in Mathetics was а transfer of learning 


to teaching performance which resulted in almost 
half of the students having high achievement, 
whereas less than a third of those not so trained 
attained a rating of ‘good’. 

As may be expected a t-test of the difference 
between the mean scores of the groups (converting 
categories to numerical values) gives a similar 
result. Predicting in advance that the Mathe- 
tics group would be superior, the difference is 
significant at less than the 0.25 level of prob- 
ability. 

The second hypothesis—that there will be no 
interaction of treatments and levels of. schooling— 
was assessed by means of analysis of variance after 
converting the nominal rating categories into 
scores by assigning 3, 2 and 1 to high, average and 
low, respectively. Mean scores are given in Table 


Table 2: Mean teaching grades of 
for five levels of schooling 


————————ÁÁP эмы 


LEVEL or TEACHING 


Inf] Jnr| Second- 
Infant Jnr Junior “Sec. dary Overall 


Mathetics © .. R226 2.59 


students training 


Groups 


2-40 2.38 


19 
омање ХА Sot La 08 0) quy 
n (25) (93 23 
M^ IDEEN (i) (ов) 
n (M) (45) (48) (50) (21) (208) 


== ВА 


Since the numbers in sub-grou 
1 Ps were unequal 
a method of analysis adjusting for Чоор 
tionate frequencies was used (Walker and Le 
1953). The results of the analysis are S 
marized in Table 3, ` каш 


Table 3: Analysis of variance 


df ms F Р 
"Treatments š a 
Levels 4 we > :05 
Interaction 4 -0236 v3 NS. 
Error 19 023 1-03 N.S. 
Total 207 
Tt will be seen that the differe 


however, the interaction effect. If rid 
were significant it would indicate tha tendi 
tics has a beneficial influence ы, Since 
performance at some but not all leve ^ == 
falls a long way short of significance ny leve 
inferred that there is no evidence that Eu othe 
schooling benefits more or less man s not С 
The fact that one group (Junior) doe cts ffi 
form to this conclusion in no way poser 
the inference, which is based on an E an 0С 
probability. Indeed, one must expe to occur 
ional deviation from a general patter m an 
chance. In the present instance, ШӨ УРЫП see 
is a straightforward explanation у which 
justified. It was the Junior group ц" 
trained first of all. They were pd tria 
submitted to the method on из he course a 
suffered the longest delay between the 

the teaching practice (four months). 


Discussion and conclusions 
The results of the experime d ш 
hypothesis that learning about a is a fo n 
principles of Mathetics uvm: үз to tea’ 
programmed instruction) наги convent, 
performance in school as rated dix hey, 
teaching-practice assessment и takes Р О 
support the point that the trans aching 
the performance of students infant У 
range of age-groups from її dray 
Secondary School children. +! that Вт 
conclusion it must be pointed out is (5- PAD 
ment of students in Primary a и to this 
was in terms of teaching аррар. ie 
In other words the advantage 8? Infant ^, 
level students was in арр їп вес 
methods, whereas those ae hool 
School were judged on Seconda y 


eat 
^ t 
of teaching. tthe cip 
that це! 
It can, therefore, be affirmed у габри 


; at an n 
of principles of programming ( ой 


с 
form described above) can = mos 
10 teacher education not only d co 
pool of teachers who are able to inte 
grammes or who know how џетусе; „р 
grammed materials into their 67. ^ yin У 
but by raising the standar | 
тапсе. А recommendation ict 
ming techniques in the curt 
seems to be justified. 


to inclu for te” 
ilum 
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-— = al ba ge which was the basis of 
itely ten [оше vi h addition a сз 
E etin Mire cip oec work on the part 
ане alic im the formal sessions. Whether 
Be he: emt aie = on programming would 
nhu! Son f E ettet result cannot be de- 
edes us peime, Nor can other 
be bebe teen y — be claimed 

| " eneral gr 
офа вена | to be helpful. аны 
ko be i enne students for the training may 
[кее eed a и of the method. While 
арени n o ай was made the 
Fos the cout , appreciative comments rein- 
haus Ie be ers of the course in the resolve to 
Iden көе а e incentive to hear that 
Жы ge Е evance of the course to lesson 
. is even more reinforcing when 


students voice the wish that they had exper- 
ienced the course before going on their first 
teaching practice. 
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THIS RESEARCH note re 


systems are raised. 


The influence of children’s 
educational progress has 
(e.g. Jackson, 1964; Jinks, 
Williams, 1964) and summ 
(1969). It was found that, gi 
larger proportion of the low 
children tended to be born d 
to August, i.e., towards the 
year. 

Freyman (1965) states that 
accumulated can leay 


date of birth on their 
been studied closely 
1964; Johns, 1962; 
arized by Choppin 
enerally Speaking, a 
ег achieving stream 
uring the period May 
end of the scholastic 


ment were often displayed as well 

While the possibility 
born during the warm 
slightly higher scores 0 
is little doubt that the 


may exist that children 
er summer months obtain 
n "intelligence" tests, there 
advantages gained by these 
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ports an investigation into the relationship VEMM e cs Бой 
performance at school and especially into whether there were more poor achiev 
summer months than in other months. A sample of *poor с опа pata 
‘average’ pupils, all selected on the basis of teacher reports. Contrary to previ 


л 
ae . ‚ееп Мау ат 
there was not a significantly greater number of poor-achieving children born betwee 


; $e 24: > ications 
The influence of one starting date for school entrance is discussed and implica 


i red with 
achievers’ was compared 


(66 
а Aug? 


r sch 


for othe 


ing born © 
in, i 
vantages conferred on them и e en | " 
"wrong! end of the school pes that the ys ‘i 
research demonstrates cleat Жы arc а 
6} ler ch 


$ а "d ar " 
children in any school yea the older 


advantage compared with w 
(Pidgeon, 1965). 8 ath 
This study, undertaken e^ ance 0 po ih 
designed to examine the signi ~ 1 hes! 
birth and specifically to test s я 
the number of poor өтү ex^ ri 
during the period May n ildren bor" 
number of poor achieving с за. sel 
the other months of the same 7 indi ^ бер! 
Р ence ^, gay 
districts in North America apu thd Al 
ber, but accept children edt us P 
until December 31 as ready oor achiev” „л, 
Will be a greater number of p ber 19 ^s 
in the birth period poss the Y?! 
These children would also be 
each grade. 


dis? 
A ith the © yi 
children are small compared w! at 
TS 
erica: 
N. Am 
| 


|| 
many, ce 


i! 

„derb? р 

Subjects f D 

The sample consisted childre?- Је 

grade one and grade ge and 24 jj 

kindergarten, 100 grade on је fro? 
children comprised the ж? s 

rooms and 1] schools. The 
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five 
ears fiv i 
oe е months to nine усагѕ four months 
E om teacher was asked to select bons 
wee INDE all those who were 'poor 
bue E dem children who would not advance 
эур e or grade in school at the end of 
кш. б. ы teachers were asked to randomly 
avera i i 
Кеша! тиш © and outstanding achievers 
on r of children. In the total 1 
| oe ee al sample 
Bien Гы а achievers and 134 average 
гиз, elve poor achievers were discarded 
1guous teacher reports. 


Results 


he d 
correlations P ce analysed to determine the 
cvel, Chi squ date of birth with achievement 
comparisons zanos corrected for continuity for all 
Yee fois vere computed and Phi coefficients 
| so сша ЫЕ for each СЫ square. Е values were 
са with the or these data. The hypothesis tested 
s Ptember m prie of birth (May to August and 
‘'achievem ecember) and their relationships 
eee results t level (poor or average). | 
ых ны ны that there is not а signifi- 
al ета ee of poor-achieving children 
В З-01, вы | months of Мау and August 
КО), m 08, P > 10) (Fl, 255)=1-07 
еге xamination of Tabl p t 
chiq m R able 1 reveals that 
th, еп bo, act, more average-achievin; 
an ро rn during th E 
Or-achievi he months May to August 
n hievi x s 
Sepa Contrast E children. 
5 ber а Fe children. born between 
(an Fon Ge d do comprise the largest 
~ 5-20, Rong poar achieving group 
iei). Table 2 ‚ P<-01) (Fl, 225) —4-05, 
Whe ‘cantly more 5 ilustrates that there аге 
dije Poor achi eptember to January children 
Janu *h. There levers than January to August 
achi to are also signifi 
ie Jj | gnificantly more 
Vers gust childr 
an Septemb en who are average 
т mber to January children. 


are, 


able 
lig 
reque: 
chi псу of 
in ldren Бо, poor and average-achieving 
th rn May to August and those born 


€ oth 
er months of the same year 


Ma 
Y~, Р, 
Qu August E Average Total 
27 
Stal 95 e 74 
182 
122 
134 256 


Table 2: Frequency of 
Е poor- and average-achievi 
children born Se 5' еу115 
ptember-, am 
January-August January and 


а M Ue. 


Poor Average Total 
September-January 51 32 83 
47 95 142 


January-August 


Discussion 

The hypothesis that a larger proportion of low- 
achieving children arc born during the months 
May to August was not confirmed. The present 
study reveals that approximately 74 per cent of 
the children born during these months were 
average achievers. They only accounted for 22 
per cent of the total number of poor achievers. 


The relationship of birthdate to commence- 


ment of the school year was further examined. 


The achievement levels of children born after the 
commencement of the school year, but who were 
still eligible to begin their respective grade were 


compared with children born in the earlier 
months of the same усаг. The younger children in 


this portion of the study were those born between 
September and December. The results indicate 


that these children comprise 48 per cent of the 
poor-achieving group à 


nd only 25 per cent of the 
average-achieving group. 


Of the total population 
studied these children comprised 37 per cent. 

The influence of the school system made it 
difficult to establish. the actual importance of 
birthdate as affecting achievement. The study 
was carried out in an area where there was only 
one starting date for school entrance. Thus the 
effect of month of birth wa 


s always influenced 
by its nearness or distance from the month of 
entrance. А 5с. 


hool system which provided several 
starting dates within one year would have been 


more desirable to study in this regard. 


The present study lea 
tions regarding th 
on achievement. 
isimportant only in relation to 
commencement date. 
determine if the mon 0 
ment or whether achievement 15 sol 

s within one year 


age within а grade. School systems which have 
several commencement date: 
E 
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(e.g. Britain) would yield important information 
to this discussion. Hopefully it could be deter- 
mined whether birthdate in relation to school 
commencement and not any month or months as 
such, have a significant effect upon the academic 
achievement of children. 
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bo. STUDENTS' WORRIES: AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON 


I 
| 


R. J. R. KING University of Sydney 


ACADEMIC AND non-academic worries reported by British and New Zealand first-year university students 
are compared and the effect of variables such as sex and course is assessed. New Zealand students’ 
worries are matched against performance in university examinations. 


In 1969, Frank Musgrove reported on a study he 
had conducted of the worries experienced by 
first-year Science and Arts students enrolled at a 
British university (Musgrove, 1969). A sample of 
students were asked to indicate which items on an 
extensive list were most important in reference to 
their adjustment to university life. The resulting 
21 ‘worries’ were then submitted to a random 
50 per cent sample of Bradford University Arts 
and Science students at the end of their first 
university term in 1966. Eighteen months later 
the same list was administered to as many of the 
first group as could be located. 

., There was no overall increase in the number of 
worries marked on the second occasion (i.e. 
1968 compared with 1966). When the worries 
were ranked in terms of frequency of mention, 
-however, some differences were noticeable, 
both between the 1966 and 1968 total samples and 
among sub-groups selected on the basis of aca- 
demic course and sex. For example, the propor- 
tion of respondents who felt overwhelmed by 
academic work increased and those who felt 
unsure of their abilities decreased. Science 
(including technology) students reported more 
worries than Arts (including Social Science) 
students and more men than women were troubled 
about the thought of examinations. 

The present report, however, is more concerned 
with making comparisons between the nature and 
range of worries recorded by students at a British 
university and those indicated by New Zealand 
students, as well as with identifying associated 
variables such as examination success. 
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The respondents 

The total first-year admission in the faculties 
of Science and Arts at the University of Otago 
in 1970 numbered 911. With the exception 
of 10 withdrawals from the university, all were 
included in this study. The check list was the 
same as the one adopted by Musgrove. The 
distribution by course and sex of those who res- 
ponded to the questionnaire is given in Table 1. 

Although there were variations in the rates of 
responding between the two faculties and by sex 
(e.g. 76 per cent by male Arts students compared 
with 93 per cent by female Science students), the 
overall rate (81 per cent) was sufficiently high 
for statements from the data to be regarded as 


Table 1: Male and female questionnaire return rates 


by faculty 
Percentage 

Total Non- Return 

sample respondents — rates* 
Arts Males 136 33 76 
Females 288 43 85 
Total 424 76 82 
Science Males 356 84 76 
Females 121 9 93 
Total 477 93 81 
Combined Males 492 117 76 
(Arts and Females 409 52 87 
Science) Total 901 169 81 


ees 
*Respondents as a proportion of the total sample. 


Table 2: Problems reported by British and New Zealand first-year students 


New ZEALAND STUDENTS 


Arts Science Total Students 
M% F% M% F% M% F% Rank % 
7 7 7i 7 ж 74 68.2 
1. Feeling you're not working as hard as you should T 4s 20 Ei a я 1, p. Д E 
hought of exams 3 H 2 2-1 
A Bene Marae of your abilities 52 39 31 47 37 s я E 34 269 
4. Being bored by some of your work 35 25 40 42 39 dd 1 35 2 2 
3 ing depressed 24 32 15 29 17 33 5 24 / 295 
5 wane и топеу 24 20 16 20 18 20 7 19 6 29-8 . 
7. Worry about future career prospects 17 15 23 ал 2 18 7 19 1 137 
8. Problems with boy/girl friend 20 23 16 18 17 22. 7 19 9 26.0 
9. Feeling overwhelmed by academic work Д 8 25 12 18 11 23 9k 17 8 29-1 
10. Difficulty in doing written work or exercises 14 20 13 23 13 21 94 17 12 16:8 
ll. Difficulty in understanding lectures 14 12 18 25 16 17 11 16 3} 36.6 
12. Difficulty in doing practical work 6 6 18 31 15 13 12 14 16 9-9 
13. Feeling shy or awkward 16 1 12 16 13 13 13 13 n 19:2 
14. The manner or attitude of a lecturer 17 10 12 8 13 9 15 11 1 21 6 
15. Worry about your family 8 12 9 14 11 13 15 11 18 75 
16. Fecling lonely 10 10 11 15 11 11 15 11 17 7-9 
17. Lack of guidance in your work by staff 6 8 10 9 8 9 17 9 1 3 15-1 
18. Homesickness 3 5 5 22 5 10 18 7 20 +l 
19. Unsatisfactory accommodation* 2 5 7 5 5 5 19 5 15 12-7 
20. Disagreement with university friends 2 5 T p 5 5 20 i 19 Э 5 


21. University rules ог restrictions 3 21 21 ” 
Note: Percentages in the New Zealand sample are rounded up. Comparisons between British student ranks 


Zealand student ranks yield a Spearman rank order correlation of 0-86. 
*These students were housed in hostels (25), in flats (9), in lodgings (4), and at home (2). 
**Comparisons between males and females were significant at the 01 level. 


representative of Otago first-year university 
students. 1 


Results 

The worry most frequently indicated by New 
Zealand first-year students was ‘Feeling you're 
not working as hard as you should’. This item was 
scored almost twice as often as any other, i.e. by 
nearly three-quarters of the respondents com- 
pared with the two next most frequently recorded 
worries, ‘The thought of exams’, and ‘Being 
unsure of your abilities’, each chosen by 40 per 
cent of the sample (Table 2). Least frequently 
mentioned were worries about unsatisfactory 
accommodation (five per cent), disagreement with 
university friends (three per cent) and worries 
about university rules or restrictions (one per 
cent). In general, academic worries (e.g. num- 
bers 1, 2, 4) were reported more frequently than 
non-academic worries (e.g, numbers 6, 7 and 8). 


*Female rates exceeded males (p< :001) 
Female Science rates exceeded : 


female Arts (p< 01) 
male Arts (р< 05) 
male Science (b«-05) 
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s and New 


Any difference in the order of presentation of the 


list to New Zealand and 


British students is 


unlikely to have influenced the results to any 


degree. 
There was little apparent 


concern to British and N 


ew Zealand first-year 
students respectively. But considerable vari 


ations 


appeared among those worries which were of 
middle range importance (i.e. among the middle 


50 per cent), although thi 


$ phenomenon is of 


course, a characteristic of ranked data. For 


rer produced a rank 


tenth in importance (New Zealand rank 15th), 
and lack of guidance by staff, 13th compared with 


New Zealand 17th. 
Academic worries were a 


Iso assigned more or 


less Equivalent ranks by both groups, but pro- 
Portionately more British students complained 


they had difficulty in un 
(ranked 3, fifth compared 


derstanding lectures 
with New Zealand 


_ lith), and New Zealand students indicated they 
* had more worries about their future career 
prospects (New Zealand seventh, British 14th). 


Differences According to Sex 

Female students indicated more worries in 
total than males. Total worries reported num- 
bered 3,159. These included additional worries 
gleaned from comments in the ‘Other’ section of 
the questionnaire: psychological problems—24; 
academic work—19; other accommodation prob- 
lems—14; health—10; course content—10; and 
misccellaneous—29. Males contributed 1,437 and 
females 1,722. Significantly more females con- 
tributed seven or more worries than males 
(p> -02). Mean worries for New Zealanders 
(4-3) corresponded with British mean worries 
(4-7). Proportionately more females reported 
having academic worries, for example, about not 
working hard enough (females 77 per cent: 
males 71 per cent), the thought of exams (46 
per cent: 33 per cent), and feeling overwhelmed 
by academic work (23 per cent: 11 per cent). 
Differences between percentages in the three 
female: male comparisons were significant at 
the :01 level. On the other hand, male students 
more often complained about being bored by 
some of their work (males 39 per cent: females 
30 per cent), although this difference was not 
statistically significant. There was a high correla- 
tion between the rank order of worries reported 
by males and females (r—:87) but worry about 
‘feeling overwhelmed by academic work’, was 
much more highly ranked by females (sixth rank) 
than by males (15th). 

The type of worries reported by Science 
females compared with Science males probably 
represents the influence of traditional expecta- 
tions relating to the discipline of Science as a male 
preserve. (Indeed over twice as many males as 
females were enrolled in Science courses—71 per 
cent compared with 29 per cent of total male and 
female first-year enrolments.) Female Science 
students were more concerned than males about 
their written work (23 per cent: 13 percent), 
their practical work (31 per cent: 18 per cent), the 
thought of exams (51 per cent: 31 per cent) and 

» about their own academic ability (47 per cent: 37 
per cent). 

Conditions of admission to university are much 
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more liberal in New Zealand than in Britain. 
With easier access, one would expect that the 
range of ability among New Zealand students 
would be considerably wider than in Britain. This 
difference in range of ability could explain the 
higher proportion of New Zealand students 
compared with British students who were bored 
by their work and the lower proportion who felt 
overwhelmed by academic demands (Table 2). 
The total figures, however, obscure interesting 
differences between males and females in the two 
samples (Table 3). For example, 30 per cent of 
New Zealand female respondents indicated bore- 
dom (British 11-3 per cent), and 23 per cent 
indicated feelings of being overwhelmed by 
academic work (British seven per cent). These 
results could also be interpreted in support of the 
proposition that New Zealand lecturers accom- 
modate their teaching to the wider demands 
represented by the greater variety of abilities in 
their students in such a way that more of the less 
able students are satisfied but the brighter students 
are bored rather than over-extended. On the other 
hand, although the range of abilities is narrower, 
British lecturers cater adequately for only a 
third of their students. It is interesting, for 
example, that only 16 per cent of the New Zea- 
land students’ worries were about experiencing 
difficulty in understanding lectures while this 
was so for 37 per cent of the British students 
(Table 2). 

This latter explanation, however, does not 
take us very far when we seek to account for the 
fact that while more New Zealand female 
students than males reported worries about 
examinations (46-0 per cent compared with 
males 33 per cent), the reverse tended to be 
true of British students (males 9:5 per cent and 
females 7-0 per cent). Although explanations 
can only be tentative, if we accept that traditional 
attitudes towards the place of women in higher 
education are not very different between the two 
countries, an examination of the consequences of 
the very different entry practices might suggest 
some answers. 

While female students compete with males for 
the limited places in British universities, New 
Zealand females holding appropriate qualifica- 
tions have open right of entry. The former, 
on admission, have in a sense justified their right 


to a university place while the latter may fecl 
they have not. It could be that British female 
students are consequently less likely to feel 
threatened by the pressure of examinations and 
the demands of academic work than either 
British males or New Zealand females. On the 
other hand, the latter feel more challenged to 
compete with males and so more often report 
concern about being overwhelmed by academic 
work and worry about examinations. A quarter 
of the New Zealand female students enrolled in 
Science reported difficulties in understanding 
lectures while this was so for only 18 per cent of 
the male Science students. The greater number of 
reports of examination worries from British 
males and New Zealand females therefore may 
be more a reflection of differences between the 
situations of female students in both countries 
than differences between males. 

Finally, although proportionately more British 
students complained about the ‘manner and 
attitude for a lecturer’, insufficient data were 
available from the British sample to ascertain the 
significance of these comparisons. The more 
universal day-to-day problems with girl and boy 


friends, with shyness and about disagreements 
with university friends, 


seem equally important 
to students of both nationalities, 


Table 3: Academic and non-academic 


i e according to course . А 
в the influence of university m re 
measured, on average, more worries аге рг У pu 
by female Science students than by “we 
students (4-94: 4-04). Moreover, female me 
students significantly more often a a units 
with practical work, more difficulties т ond 
standing lectures and more complaints ? 
being bored by their work (0-1 levels). — 

Two non-academic (or personal) buc vins 
homesickness (22 per cent: 5 per cent) A cont, 
certainty about ability (47 per cent: 39 рег uad 
are also reported proportionately more revés 
by female Science than Arts students. = меч 
proportionately more female Science pacc t 
away from home (mostly in hostels) than mde 
males (84 per cent: 76 per cent), or Arts седі: 
(62 рег cent), ог Arts females (60 per aries 
Female Science students exhibit similar s are 
to female students in general, but frequencie 
proportionately greater. es 

When comparisons are made between d 
enrolled in Science and Arts Courses, propor eid 
ately fewer of the former admit to being uns кА 
their abilities (31 per cent: 52 per cent). gd 
depressed (15 per cent: 24 per cent), but zs 
ficantly more are worried about practical кв 
(18 per cent: 6 per cent). On the whole, Sci 


British and New ны indicated by male and female 


year students 


Worries InpicATED (9, 
Males [4d 


я Females 
Br. N.Z. g NE 
(211) (375) (71) (357) 
font worries 
€ thought of exams 9.5 
Feeling overwhelmed by academic work 12.2 110 70 290 
cing bored by some of your work 14-9 39-0 70 23-0 
ifficulty in understanding lectures — 16-0 и 300 
Шешу in doing written work or exercises — 13-0 25 И 
ifficulty in doing practical work 8-6 15.0 21-0 210 
Non-academic worries 
Being unsure of your abilities 19-9 
М orry about future career Prospects 7-2 300 = 42-0 
Problems with girl/boy friend к 21-0 ЗЕ 18-0 
celing shy ог awkward 0 23.9 22.0 
anner or attitude of a lecturer 4 à 155 13:0 
Disagreement with university friends p 13-0 21-1 9:0 
Unsatisfactory accommodation 113 d — 3:0 
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> males seem more sure of their academic abilities 


than Arts males and on average report fewer 


_Worries overall (3-79: 3-96). 


Selected worries and examination success 
Proportionately more of those students who 
were highly successful in their final examinations 
were classified as reporting few worries (0-3; see 
Table 4). The converse was also more or less 
“true: more of the students in category 3 (failed 
all subjects) reported seven or more worries. It is 
interesting that the percentage of high worriers 
among those students in category 2 was greater 
than among the category 3 students (26 per cent 
“compared with 17 per cent) and not much dif- 
ferent from the most successful (category 1) 
students. These results suggest that low anxiety 
may be almost equally reported among low as 
among high achievers. One could argue on the 
one hand that those who reported academic 
- worries were more likely to make efforts to succeed 
and that this effort resulted in a good pass per- 
formance. Or, on the other hand, it could be that 
worries were so overwhelming that effort and 
performance were impaired. It does seem that 
those who report many worries are more likely 


to be borderline students than better or poorer 
students but clearly the effects of ability should be 
taken into account. Explanations at this stage can 
only be tentative. 

Proportionately fewer of the students who 
succeeded in passing all their examinations 
recorded difficulties in understanding lectures 
and in doing written or practical work compared 
with those who failed or had partial success. On 
the other hand, the students in category 2 
(partial examination success) recorded the highest 
proportional incidence of mentions of each of the 
three academic worries. Difficulty in doing practi- 
cal work seemed equally worrisome for those who 
succeeded as for those who failed their final 
examinations. Science students, however, are 
more involved with practical work than are Arts 
students, and examination success was found in 
this study, proportionately greater among Science 
than among Arts students (p < -06). This 
may explain the similar proportions; i.e. the fact 
that more students in category 1 reported dif- 
ficulty with practical work (or rather worry about 
this difficulty) than those in category 3. 

Worry over money presumably included 
concern about the receipt of bursary and fees 


т Table 4: Degree of examination success by type and number of worries 


a 


CATEGORIES OF DEGREES OF 
EXAMINATION SUCCESS 


(1) (2) (3) 


High Partial Failed 
Success Success all Subjects} 
(474) (136) (113) 
Academic Worries 
Difficulty in understanding lectures 71 (14%) 65 (47%) 21 (18%)* 
Difficulty in doing written work or exercises 75 (15%) 30 (22%) 21 (18%)* 
Difficulty in doing practical work 56 (11%) 33 (24%) 12 (10%)** 
Non-Academic Worry 
Worry over money 74 (15%) 32 (23%) 33 (29%)* 
Total Worries Reported 
High (7) 74 (16%) 35 (26%) 19 (17%) 
Medium (4-6) 159 (34%) 43 (329%) 44 (39%) 
Low (0-3) 241 (51%) 58 (43%) 50 (44%) 
Totals 474 (101%) 136 (101%) 113 (100%) 


= он 


#.05 level **.01 level 


THigh success included those who failed no more than 25% of the subjects they offered ; 
artial success includes all others who had some success. 

iPercentages were computed using these totals. For example, 71 of category 1 students 
(474) said they had difficulty in understanding lectures. 


allowances, payment of which arc contingent 
upon satisfactory performance in examinations. If 
this assumption is true, then it would be under- 
standable that the incidence of concern about 
moncy might increase as exam success diminishes, 


Conclusion 


Taken overall, the Proportions of worries 
nominated by students seem to indicate more 


British students. It seems that more stringent 
selection procedures limiting British student 
entry to university have consequences for the 


as a scarce resource, 


Sex differences and 
both to the type and 


š ut ar 
depression. © less prone to 
Finally, 
€xaminatio; 


vation, to name a few important additional 
variables. 
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Educational Judgements: Papers in the 
philosophy of education 

edited by James F. Doyle 

Routledge & Kegan Paul (International Library 
of the Philosophy of Education), 265 pp., £3.50 


"The first volume published in this Library 


(Education and the Development of Reason) came in 
for a certain amount of harsh criticism in some 
quarters. It was not always clear precisely what 
was meant by claims such as that it lacked 
‘imagination’, but certainly many felt that the 
continued emphasis on the analysis of concepts 
such as ‘mental health’ and ‘education’ itself had 
reached a saturation point that hovered uneasily 
between sterility and covert prescription, while 
the stress on reason was giving education a grey 
lop-sided appearance. However that may be, this 
new volume, Educational Judgements, is welcome: 
the papers collected in it have a new toughness 
and show signs that the authors are concerned to 
try to make more positive noises about what 
should be going on in education, hazardous 
though this approach may be. 

The book is divided into six sections. Each 
section involves at least one article that is 
designed as a direct comment on another in the 
section. An index completes the volume. 

In the final section, Scheffler, Price and Edel 
consider the question of the relevance of philo- 
sophy to student teachers. Scheffler argues that 
philosophy must rediscover its links with educa- 
tional practice, while Price approaches the 
matter in a different way by examining the 
notion of ‘relevance’. But it is Edel’s paper that is 
most interesting. Via a brief consideration of 
Peters’ early and more recent analyses of the 
uses of ‘education’ he argues that the normative 
issues in education should be brought to the fore 
rather than allowed to lie hidden behind a screen 


of supposed detachment. His paper takes us full 
circle back to the beginning of the volume where 


Professor Frankena considers the concept of 
‘education’ with the air of a man who does not 
intend to do so again. He argues, surely cor- 
rectly, that there is a sociological use of the term 
which is purely descriptive of the way in which a 
given society does bring up its children, and there 
is a normative use. He suggests that any norma- 
tive concept of education must contain, amongst 
other things, a reference to those dispositions that 
the speaker regards as desirable for the educated 
person to have, and it is in relation to these dis- 
positions that the crucial questions arise. What 
are they to be? Part of his own answer to that 
question is that autonomy is desirable. But even 
this old favourite receives a more careful scrutiny 
here than in some previous volumes; Gewirth 
and Kaufman between them touch upon the 
crucial problems relating to this concept, with 
Gewirth arguing that if autonomy is to be 
accepted as an ideal it must include the notion of 
rationality (and not simply reasoning without 
reference to standards), and Kaufman offering 
the most radical note to be found in the volume, 
when he argues that, if autonomy is really to be 
our aim, then our very idea of what count as good 
reasons in various areas must be up for question- 
ing. Quite what happens to the notion of good 
reasons under these conditions I am not sure. 
Pincoffs tries to get round the problem of how 
we are to both avoid indoctrination and yet 
achieve some degree of commitment to a moral 
code amongst children by claiming that there are 
certain moral excellences of character that are 
not debatable. The paper is perhaps fairly 
criticized by Baier, but one feels nonetheless that 
Pincoffs is the more interesting thesis and one 
that might well profit from further elaboration. 
In the third section Broudy considers the idea of 
aesthetic education and attempts to link it with 
the ideal of autonomy. He places the emphasis 
on the cultivation of imaginative perception— 
an emphasis that Price feels is misplaced. Rather, 


frec man. His paper is supplemented (rather than 


wide-ranging Paper on 
by Feinberg. Section five 
Melden, 
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The Future of the Sixth Form 
by A. D. С. Peterson 


Students? Library of Education 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1973, gg РР., £1.50 


This is a useful and p 
begins by exploring the 


reform have all bee: 
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; ^ sixth-form. 

These deficiencies in the content Ека -À 

Studies are paralleled by apis nen рта 
organizational structure. The tradi 


ope with 
mar school sixth-form was devcloped to cop 


t or 
an academic élite (perhaps only ees d pos 
six per cent of the age group) ен no longer 
destined for the universities, but this si Several 
the situation with which they are faced. 


E aah LEAs in, 
alternatives are presently being tried by 


siders 
various parts of the country. Map ei врте 
these briefly and concludes that ex mt forms 
as we know it, has no future at all. oot are 
in Grammar and Comprehensive ies sons. He 
dismissed for statistical and economic d compares 
argues in favour of a break at 16 iti the more 
the experimental sixth-form college wi llege. В oth 
broadly based, non-selective, junior "t student 
these are new institutions to which Sue f com- 
would transfer at the end of the period o 
ulsory education. sa 
џ Ds de curriculum side, he alo em ae 
Solution. Here, in place of highly оз E 
sixth-form Study such as we have at b tlie de- 
Suggests a more diversified syllabus based o! n enter- 
sign of the International Baccalaureate—a nected. 
Prize with which he is of course closely con author 
hen, in the early part of the book, the 4, the 
criticizes the Head Masters? own o the 
Secondary Schools Examinations Counci “mong 
Central Advisory Council for Education, Ai 
others, for Promoting their own irae Ma Enoe 
without Supporting them with research oh there 
© sets himself а high standard. Althoug "unior 
are certain attractive features both in the Ju a 
coll : Internation 
ollege and the curriculum of the h also 
accalaureate, it is safe to assume that eac atters 
has disadvantages, Research into these or be 
as not been Completed, and it is perhaps ting 
regretted that the book lacks the SUP e a 
evidence that this could provide. There 1s “taii 
anger that the author, while exposing md 
unsubstantiated beliefs, may help to perpe ere: 
Others. Two that caught this reviewer’s и зе uld 
(a) the thesis that all sixth-form students his | 
©пей from a continuing study of Ma 
English and а foreign language (page 42); E 
the implication that sixth-form ta uin. 
to be ‘good honours graduates? (page 66). Ag 


Ч : d be 
Tesearch evidence on these points woul 
Welcome. 
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As in every other developed country, we are 
Moving towards something like universal higher 
education. Existing patterns of sixth-form study 
can no longer cope with the demands made on 
them. Although this book is by no means the 
final word on sixth-form structure or content, it 
will provoke thought and discussion on an issue 
of growing importance. 

| Bruce CHopPin 


in Britain 
by B. Lawrence 
B. T. Batsford, 1972, 213 pp., £2 


Mina, + 


/ The Administration of Education 
| 
IB 


| То be Chief Education Officer for the large 
county of Essex for nearly 30 years, the first six of 
them in the War when Essex was in the front line, 
then in the reconstruction period of the ’50s when 
the great Butler Act of 1944 was implemented and, 
№ —--ВраПу, when the metropolitan parts of the county 
were taken away in the reorganization of local 
government in Greater London is an almost 

unparalleled record for an administrator. 
| Lawrence fitted his role. He was onc of those 
ecisive and influential county 
s who were characteristic of 
o have now almost dis- 


_ appeared. His book reflects his qualities—solid, 
accurate, humourless, thorough. Its views are 
those which have been canvassed ceasclessly by 
his colleagues and which have, to а large extent, 
been victorious in shaping the coming local 
government re-shuffle. 

Unfortunately, the inevitable delay between 
the writirg and the publication of this book 
= "renders it almost entirely of historical value. It 
was published about the time that the Local 

Government Act of 1972 was passed. It was 

written just before the introduction of new 

administrative practices arising from the first 

Maud Report could be assessed, before the 

impact of management techniques had had effect, 

particularly in urban authorities, before the 
argument about a statutory education committee 

"was decided and before the issue of the Bains 

Report on management and structure in the new 

local authorities had signposted the considerable 

changes in the way local authorities will work in 
the future. One example of the way in which 
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events have overtaken the material in the book 
will be seen on pages 191-194, which deal with an 
alternative control of local education to that of 
local education authorities. 

The effect of reading a detailed argument for 
the creation of regional ad hoc boards for educa- 
tion as if legislation had not been started, let alone 
completed, is, to one who was sympathetic to this 
solution, depressing. All that can be done now 
about it is to watch whether the post-’74 pattern 
is so inadequate that putting forward the claims 
ofan alternative system is seen to be reasonable. 

But it would be futile to approach 1974 in that 
mood. The reader finds it difficult to accept 
a final couple of pages, quite clearly added asa 
postscript, on the 1971 White Paper. It is true 
that five principles are laid down by which we 
can judge our new system and I look forward to 
reading later contributions by Lawrence on his 
assessment of what happens in and after 1974. 

Thanks to Bains, we are launched into a full 
managerial age in local government. Most of the 
new authorities will be controlled by a Policy and 
Resources Committee which will be served by a 
Chief Executive assisted by a Management Team 
of selected chief officers, amongst whom might or 
might not be the Director of Education. How 
different from the Lawrence epoch, but how 
inevitable, that a service which absorbs some 
60 per cent of an authority’s resources and which 
is growing fast should become an integral part of 
that authority instead of a quasi-independent 
service. At least there is a statutory education 
committee—against the wish of the Bains Com- 
mittee—but it will have to fight for its share of the 
local government cake. 

Lawrence’s chapter on ‘Resources and how we 
use them’ is crammed with essential facts and 
shows clearly the growth problems which beset 
local authorities. Not only must we pay for the 
basic services such as schools and further educa- 
tion, but new arrivals keep intruding and this 
before the recent White Paper which proposes 
significant increases, including widespread nurs- 
ery education. Although recent analyses like 
Ollerenshaw’s 1969 paper which indicated a 
growth rate of at least seven per cent and Stuart 
Maclure’s ‘Learning beyond our means’ (1968) 
are quoted, planned programmed budgeting, a 
technique on which the DES based the White 


Paper and which is already widely used by local 
authorities, is not mentioned. It is no fault of the 
author's but simply an indication of rapid 
assimilation of management techniques. 

The book, then, remains an authoritative 
account of how the state system of education was 
run in the halcyon post-War years. Lawrence 
omits little of importance and his book is a 
valuable record which perhaps could only have 
been attempted by someone who had played a 
leading part. If it is more of a reference book than 
one which can be read through, it is a valuable 
reminder of how complicated our system is and 
how much we owe to great administrators like its 
author who worked so selflessly and with great 
expertise to enable that system to grow to 
maturity in the two post-War decades, 


С. S. SMYTH 


А Practical Handbook of Careers 
Education and Guidance 
edited by В. Heppell 


Careers Consultants Ltd, 1972, 230 pp., £1.50 


Chapter five, ‘The techni 
team’, is a series of sub-ch:; 
competent and down-to. 
Portant areas of careers 
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chapter headings speak: i 
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covered within the school year in a medium-sized) 
comprehensive school. "mW. 
Practitioners may quibble over details in t 
book but the essentials of good practice, and muc 
more besides, are therc. It should prove not ол} 
а very useful guide to teachers and others eat 
careers education and guidance work, or in tù 
early days of setting up a department or = 
within their schools, but also a handy reference 101 
those morc familiar with the field. г 
The uninitiated, at least, may feel that dis 
tinctions between counselling, guidance, ga 
саге and learning functions are not Отам 
sufficiently clearly, nor between the various ko 
roles but this shortcoming is perhaps inevita | 
where a number of authors arc contributing an] 
writing from their own particular Пон 4 
Notably good features in the book that d 
recurring are: (1) the recognition that in Mw 
education and guidance the needs of the а. 
vidual pupil are of central importance; (2) ај 
emphasis on the team approach; and (3) x 
objectives should be clearly thought through а 
expressed in operational terms. d 
It would have been helpful to have Sie a 
group situations and techniques of working У he 
groups: they can play a significant part т и 
learning function. However, careers сас К 
and even teams, will no doubt fecl there is ain 
too much expected of them, cven if they Dr um 
no more than half of the procedures the = it 
regard as necessary for an adequate guida 
service. fo 
This handbook seems very good Hom 
money. Content apart, it is not very often Ы 930 
days that one comes across a handbook of > + 
Pages priced at £1.50. p. Moor 


Diversity and Choice in Higher Educatio” 
by A. G. Watts 


4 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1972, viii 4-268 рр” f 


PE) 
To write a lucid book on a confused subject Ti 
difficult task, but this is a good attempt. VA 
author analyses an uneven patchwork of vape 
gated evidence, takes one brief, final look at б. 
assemblage, and then makes a tentative dec d 


tion of faith, In the circumstances onc C? # 
hardly hope for more. | 
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The book's main theme is the difficulty of know- 
ing exactly what choice means in this area, and 
whether it is possible to reconstruct our present 
system so that meaningful choices by students can 
indeed be made. For rescarch evidence the author 
has to go chicfly to the USA, but the main focus is 
on England and Wales, and comparative data 
from other parts of the world are brought into the 
discussion. 

A number of aspects of higher education in 
England and Wales are first investigated, and itis 
shown that, compared with most other developed 
countries, our students do appear to have more 
options open to them in a more diversified and 


geographically and financially available range of 


institutions. Having said this, the author then 
makes apparent the uncertain nature of this osten- 
sible choice, and sets up а tentative sociological 
hypothesis concerning the critical variables 
involved, which are seen to be mostly matters of 
social class and alienation or acceptance feclings. 
This hypothesis he tested on 322 sixth-formers in 
Leeds schools in 1968, but the results were un- 
enlightening. It did not appear that the proposed 
hypothesis was at all adequate to account for the 
observed facts, and the questions which he posed 
remained unanswered. 

His next step was to collate the few British and 
many American studies of interactionist ideas as to 
the content of higher education. Most time is 
spent on consideration of the possibility of match- 
ing students and institutions, and the snags in this 
Process are adumbrated—both the methodo- 
logical snags of research studies in the area, and 
the ideological snags of attempting to apply it or 
€ven of basing research upon it. The conclusion is 
reached that to talk simply of matching students 
and institutions implies too static a concept of 
education; that further studies should investi- 
Bate the concept of ‘optimum-stretch’ for the 
student; and that choice should lie in finding 
which institutions produce this effect for which 
Students, 

Finally, the author, after a short discussion of 
various possible models of the choice process, states 
his own belief in some sort of regionalization: 

‘It may be possible to synthesize some of the 
main elements of each of the models by federating 
all the institutions of higher education in each 
area and establishing a credit system which would 
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make it easy to transfer from institution to 
institution. 

*Whatever the implications for the institutional 
structure of higher education, it would seem that 
the justification for the vast expenditure required 
by the system of choice as it operates at present is 
at least open to question. The system has already 
been under attack from politicians and educa- 
tionalists who are primarily attracted by the 
economic advantages of localized recruitment. 
If these arguments are to be effectively countered, 
more attention must be paid to making the choice 
process meaningful.’ 

Corm Егоор РАСЕ 


Effective Reading Instruction for 
Slow Learners 

by D. C. Cushenbury and К. 7. Gilreath 
Charles С. Thomas, 1972, 167 pp., $6.75 


The purpose of this book, written by the Founda- 
tion Professor and Assistant Professor of the 
Faculty of Education at the University of 
Nebraska, is to provide a ‘practical, easy-to-read 
source’ for both ‘pre-service and in-service 
teachers at all elementary and secondary levels’. 
As a source book its value is limited, due to the 
fact that it was designed for an American target 
population and consequently the majority of 
reading schemes and materials quoted are 
unobtainable in the British Isles. However, as an 
introduction and guide to the basic principles of 
reading instruction for slow learners it is far more 
useful, providing many practical ideas to help the 
teacher individualize the reading programme and 
record the progress of pupils. 

The basic characteristics of the slow learner 
and some of his educational and psychological 
needs are described in Chapter J, and in the 
next chapter, reading goals applicable to these 
children are discussed before proposing principles 
on which a broadly-based effective reading pro- 
gramme may be built. Reading readiness, its 
physical and mental aspects, is dealt with next, 
and this chapter provides some useful practical 
suggestions for the assessment, promotion and 
development of reading readiness. The fourth 
chapter contains a discussion of reading evalua- 
tion and, although many of the commercial tests 
described are American, there are descriptions of 


assessment techniques not involving standardized 
tests which are equally valid and useful for the 
British teacher. 

Word analysis, phonic skills and structural 
analysis are rather sketchily covered in Chapter V, 
but again some useful classroom techniques are 
proposed. Reading comprehension, an essential 
part of true reading, is dealt with in a brief man- 
ner, but Chapter VII gives some practical advice 
in the training of perceptual motor skills. An often 
omitted topic, motivation, is discussed in Chapter 
VIII. However, cultural differences may well 
nullify the effectiveness of the proposed behaviour 
modification techniques. Chapter IX, ‘Materials 
for teaching reading to slow learners’, and the 
appendices of books and materials are of little use 
in this country. 

Essentially this is a practical book written with 
the purpose of providing assistance to the student 
or young teacher experiencing the problem of 
teaching reading to the slow learner. The sug- 
gestions made in the first eight chapters for 
evaluation, programme structuring, materials to 
be used and techniques employed have all been 
classroom tested both in normal and special 
schools, and would provide a useful basis for those 
teaching slow learners for the first time. Colleges of 
education would also find much of the content 
useful, especially considering the lack of import- 
ance placed on preparing the student of education 
for the inevitable confrontation with the slow 
learner. Perhaps the main failing of the book is 
the constant reference to American materials and 
books which the majority of British teachers would 
find impossible to obtain. 


D. В. К. Обл 


Knowledge, Edu. 
edited by R. Brown 


Tavistock Publications, 1973, 410 pp., £4.80 


cation and Cultural Change 


ment of sociological studies in educ; 


For the student of Sociology interested im 
Education, the readings supply a sct of rich 
theoretical frameworks from which many eee 
hypotheses can be generated. In three D 
related to the sociology of curriculum, tor 
example, Ioan Davies, Young and Bernstein 
present arguments which begin to орев kn 
relatively unexplored but highly fertile area tor 
research. Similarly, the typology relating cduca- 
tional systems and social mobility, which Heyer’ 
develops, evokes many questions in need 0 
empirical investigation. 

The student who is interested in the theory of 
organizations will find that the readings by Breng 
Davies and Lambert et al. pose important prob- | 
lems while at the same time suggesting theoretical 
underpinnings for organizational analyses of 
educational institutions. Unfortunately, as Brown 
indicates in his introduction, the readings do not 
Provide an extended discussion of some of the 
morc recent action frame of reference approaches 
to the study of organizations. 

The readings are not confined to an examina- 
tion of the English educational system. For 
example, the distribution of cultura] capital in | 
France is discussed by Bourdieu and the struc- 
tural problems of educational systems in Latin 

erican countries are investigated by Pearse. 
In addition, certain Latin American countries are 
selected by Roberts for his а 
of social and eco: 
development, 
social-selective 
universities. Al] 
insights into tl 
countries exami 
for the analysis 

Thus, the t 
provoking the 


research the elegance of some of 
itions is not matched by equally 
f research design and analysis. 


In the introduction to the text there is a dis- 
cussion of the lack of a relation between many 
research findings in the sociology of education 
' and the everyday running of a school or the 
teaching of children. Although the teacher 
undoubtedly will find that the offerings in this 

book are of great interest, he will also find that 
| they are of little help in planning his everyday 
activities. But the importance of the readings is 
* their potential to provide the means of obtaining 
answers to some of the most disturbing questions 
ppontronting educators, especially in the areas of 
| curriculum planning and implementation, and of 

school organization. It is because of this potential 
that the text is valuable, both for students of 
sociology and for teachers in the classroom. 


Kevin MARJORIBANKS 


Л Into the Life of Things: Ап exploration of 
+- language through verbal dynamics 
3 _ by Christabel Burniston and Jocelyn Bell 

English Speaking Board, 1973, 147 pp., £1.85 


_ ‘Verbal dynamics’ is an active approach to 
. language through simultaneous exploration of the 
sounds of words and the physical movements they 
evoke. The core technique is the utterance of 
words while performing the physical movements 
associated with them. The rhythm and tone 
of the movement is naturally made to reflect 
he rhythm and tone of the words as they are 
© spoken. 
The book describes how teachers can apply this 
highly onomatopoetic approach to language in a 
wide range of active group or individual work. 
` Wisely, the authors do not spend time discuss- 
ing how or why it is that, when skilfully used, 
words can convey their meaning by their sound 
_ patterns. The main thing is that by experienc- 
ing words as muscular actions the learner makes 
the words his own—he ‘sees into the life’ of the 
words. 
No strict aims for verbal dynamics are given. 
It is a flexible and versatile approach to a number 
of situations. For example, vocabulary can be 
3 enriched by exploring in sound and movement the 
subtle differences between members of a par- 
- ticular word family: a class can examine the 
; different ways of ‘walking’ in terms of the 
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differences in rhythm in such words as trip, 
saunier, meander, wander, totter, shuffle, teeter, stroll, 
trudge, plod, scurry, shamble, stump, stamp, and so 
on. 
Verbal dynamics also supplies a coherent 
approach to basic exercises in drama (‘exploring 
the senses’), thematic and project work in English, 
and language therapy for retarded children. 
However, one of its greatest virtues would appear 
to be its potential for a lively and meaningful 
basis for literary appreciation. The authors show 
how prose and poetry passages can be studied by 
exploring in action the sense of motion which 
writers sometimes seek to convey. 

The first part of the book contains many 
examples of passages which lend themselves to 
being introduced to children through movement 
lessons, while the second part is a straightforward 
anthology of over forty prose and poetry extracts. 
These are by both established adult authors and 
children's authors. All are suitable for interpreta- 
tion by verbal dynamics because of the effective- 
ness with which they convey exciting movement— 
usually in a narrative context. 

The authors stress that verbal dynamics is not 
necessarily intended as a literary end in its own 
right. The intention is to bring young readers to 
make a genuine personal response to literature 
through reading *not just with the eye, but with 
imaginative muscular power.' 

Teachers who face the problem of making 
language come alive for their classes will find the 
book extremely useful. It is sufficiently informative 
to form the basis for a language and movement 
course in its own right if required. Drama 
teachers looking for ways of buiding up con- 
centration, absorption and confidence will also 
find the book useful. 

The approach has been used successfully with 
Junior, Secondary and College of Education 
groups, as the plates of illustrations and examples 
of students' and children's writing show. 

In all, the book is an excellent drawing- 
together of both new and existing ideas and 
practices. It is obviously written from the point 
of view of experienced teaching and succeeds in 
showing how a lively and delightful approach to 
language can be put into practice. 


Denis В. VINCENT 


Contemporary Problems in Higher 
Education 

edited by Н. 7. Butcher and Ernest Rudd 
McGraw-Hill, 1972, 401 pp., £7.20 


A major event in the study of higher education in 
the '60s was the publication of The American 
College. Its 30 distinguished contributors apply 
the thought and research of the social sciences to 
examine empirically the processes of higher 
education. It is no exaggeration to say that it 
established higher education as a field of intel- 
lectual inquiry, and took the first steps towards 
providing a theoretical basis for evaluating 
educational practice. 

Contemporary Problems in Higher Education, as the 
editors indicate in their opening remarks, is an 
attempt to do something similar for British higher 
education. After an introductory section, there 
are chapters on the selection and performance of 
students, on experiment and innovation in 
teaching, and on development and change among 
students. There is a section on student unrest, 
and this is followed by some chapters on the 
institutions themselves, particularly their staffing 
and government. A final section examines aspects 
of the economics of education. Does it meet the 
very high standard which it sets itself? Well, only 
in parts. 

There is, for example, a brilliant chapter by 
Malcolm Parlett in which he takes to pieces the 

agricultural botany paradigm’ and makes a plea 
for research strategies which are attuned to 
people, not plants. There is an extremely interest- 
ing comparative account of the var 
financing higher education by Ma 
hall, and useful studies of the effe 
life of residence, 


ious ways of 
ureen Wood- 
ma he cts on student 
y Joan Brothers i 

class, by Joan Abbott. There are AEN 
Moodie on university government, Halsey and 
Trow on university teachers and Tessa Blackstone 
and Gareth Williams on structural aspects of th. 

academic profession, Noel Entwistle on the 
Rowntree research project, J. A. Wankowski and 
Nicolas Malleson on student wastage, Ruth 
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Beard and Jane Abercrombie on teaching meth- 
ods, and George Psacharopoulos on the returns of 
higher education. 

But this is an uneven book both in its scope and 
in the nature and quality of the contributions 
Thus, while there are three chapters on studeni 
unrest—including a self-indulgent swipe at TH 
Press by one of the editors—other aspects 
students’ reactions to their experiences ar 
largely ignored. Among the 28 chapters, there i 
just one specifically on the colleges of education: 
a fascinating account by M. D. Shipman of th 
development of Worcester College of Education 
Too many of the chapters are pale shadows o 
detailed reports which appear elsewhere. 

Although the book takes as its starting point an 
inputs-processes-outputs model, this is not fol- 
lowed through. There is little on the factors 
affecting entry and even less on occupational 
outcomes. Change in attitudes and values is 
examined from only one point of view, and the 
persistence of change is not explored. There is nc 
systematic consideration of either environmenta. 
effects on student development or the influence 
of external forces on institutional change. It could 
be argued that the research simply has not been 
done, but, while it is true that some arcas, for 
example environmental press, have been sadly 
neglected, a glance at the educational journal 
shows that much more has been achieved thar 


Contemporary Problems in Higher Education is worth 
reading for some of the individual contributions. 
But the whole is unsatisfying because it docs not 
knit together. It aims to be both detailed and 
comprchensive, but falls somewhere between the › 
two. Perhaps a more specific focus should have 
been adopted—for example, the nature an 
determinants of change among university Stu- 
dents. There is stil] room for a British successor to 
The American College. 

ALAN SMITHERS 
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